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NATURAL HISTORY 


fTHE TWO -TOED* 

TOED SLOTHS+. 

THESE two animals have been dejIOl^liated 
ihths, on account of the slowness ^ their 
movements, and the difficulty with whi^ thq?’ 

» BRADYPllk 

CHARACTER GENBRICUS* ' 

Dentes primores nulli utrinque. 

Lantam obtasi, solitarii, moianbu^loDgiorei, 

MSlares utrinque quinque, obtasi. 

Carpus pilu t^um. 

bnAR'A^b^a' 

BnARreys ih^A.OTftMti eiteiiibiM di(]eelN^l|||‘ omB 
nulla. 

65. — Mrxkb. Manm. p. 89. 

Brady pus pediBitf anticis didactyhs, posticis tridactylit.'— 
•Brjsj. iluadT, p. 22. 

Takdigkados Zetlani^ua — iUiw. i. p. 54, pi. SS, 
fig. 4, et pi. 34, fig. I, tona. 
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they resemble each other in 
rnatiy- respects, they difFer, both externally and 
internally, by characters so marked, that it is 
impossible not to recognise them as very dis- 

L’Unau. — Buff. Hist Nat. par Sonn. xxxii. p. 125^ 
pi. 6. 

Two-TOEt> Sloth, ^ Penn. Hist. Buadr. ii. p. 242.— 
Ikfus. Lever, i. p. 79, No. ii. pi. 7. — Shawh Gen, Zool, i. p, 
156, pi. 46. 

HABITAT 

in Zeylona, injuste id negante Buffonio ; in Guinea, vi» 
enim dubito, idem animal esse Potto Guineensium. Neque 
ctiam Americae australis exul plane videtur*. 

W. 

The sloths have no cutting. teeth in either jaw; but they 
have canine teeth and grinders. The fore- legs are much longer 

* ** Inhabits South America, and the isle of Ceyloih The 
last is strenuously denied by M. de BufVun, who has fixed the 
residence of this genus to America only : but besides the au- 
thority of Seba, who says his specimen was brought from 
Ceylon, a gentleman, long resident in India, and much 
distinguished in the literary world, has informed me he has 
seen this animal brought from the Paliacat mountains that lie 
in sight of Madras ; which satisfies me that it is common to 
both continents. Farther inquiry is desired into the identity 
of this species. 

'' There ffe reason to think that it is met with afso in 
Guinea, or at least some species of this genus ; forBarbotand 
Bos*man describe an animal by the name of potto, to which 
they give the attributes of the former, and describfe»as being 
gray ; when young, red, and covered with a sort of hair as 
thick set as flocks of wool. Both these writers were sensible 
men, and, though not naturalists, were too observant of the 
animals of Guinea to mistake one whose characters are 
strongly marked as those of the sloth.^^— JP^nn. Hist Qmdr. 
ii. p. 243. W. 
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lirtct species. The unau. Or twb-tofed sloth» 
has no tail, and only two. clatvs bn the fore-feet : 
the ai, or three-toed sloth, has a taih and three 

than the hind, and the clawa are long. — Tlie two-toed sloth 
ha.a a round head, short projecting nose, ears like thg human> 
lying flat on the head, two long cla\js on the fore-feet, and 
three on the hind. Tfie hair on the body is long and rough; 
in some parts curled and woolly^ in some, of a pale red above# 
cinereous below ; and in others, of a yellowish-white below, 
and a cinereous brown above. The length of that in the 
British Mu.seuni is eleven inches; 1 believe it is a young one: 
it has tio tail. — Pennant's Si/nops. of ^uad» p. 321. 

t CHARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Br.\dypus TaiDACTY^,iS. B. pedibus tridactylis, caudii 
brevi. — Linn, Sj/st, Nat, G^nel, i. p. 51. — Mrxleb, Mamm. 
p. 84.. 

Brady pus criilitus, palmis tridactylis, unguebus arcuatis.*-^ 
Brown, Jam, p. 489. 

Tardigradus pedibus anticis et posticis tridactylis, “ 
BriSs, §luadr, p. 21. 

Arctopithecus. — Gem, Quadr, p, 809. 

Ignavus. — Clus, Exot, p. 372, fig. p. 373. — Jonst, Quadu 
p. 145, pi. 02. 

Al.seu Tardigradus gracilis Americanus. — SehUfMus.i, 
p. 53, pi. 33, fig. 2. bona. 

L'Ai. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Son7i. xxxii. p. 125, pi. 8. 

Sloth. — Rafs Synops. Quadr. p. 245- — Ap. pi, 

220 . 

Three-toed Sloth. — Penn, Hist, Stuadr. ii. p, 240, pi. 
91. — Sftiw's Gen. Zool. i. p. 149, pi. 45* 

HABITAT 

in Americse m^ridionalis arboribus. ir. 

The three-toed sloth has a bluht black nose, a little 
lengthened, very small external ears, and eyes gatall, bhbcll^ 

B 3 
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claws on all the feet. The muzzle of the formef 
is longer, the front more elevated, and tl>e 
ears more apparent, than those of the latter. 
Their Haii* is also very different. The structure 
atul situation of some parts of their viscera are 
likewisf different. But the most remarkable dis- 
tinction is derived from this „singular circum- 
istance, that the unuu has forty-six ribs, and the 
ai only twenty-eighty which shows them to be 
spedies very renrote from each other. This num- 
ber of fibs, in the body of an animal so short, is 
an excess or error of Nature j for no animal, 
however large, has such a number of ribs : the 
elephant has only forty, the horse thirty-six, 
the badger thirty, the dog twenty-six, man 
twenty-four, &c. This difference in the struc- 
ture of the sloths indicates a greater distance 
between these two species than between the dog 
and cat, which have both the same number of 
ribs ^ for external differences are nothing when 
compared to those which are internal: the 

and heavy. From the corner j^f each eye, th^re is a dusky 
> The colour hf the face and'throat is a^djrty iwhitel The 
balCM, the limbs and body is of a 

cineredufrlipflilbt <<doiHr. The bainj^Uaire slump, 

legs dfe thick, long, antf'siwl^ardly pi^awd!*^he face 
three toes, find threej^ery long claws 
. nitwit of that in the mm|||^|^useum is 

twewe inches; but it ^roWs to the size-w^limklle sized 
fox. — Pennant’s Synops. of Quad. p. 319. 

Ai, the Brasilian name of this animal, taken from its plain- 
tive cry, o, which it often repeats; kay, according to I.ery; 
and hau or kauthif according Jto ThevoW The Perillo ligera 
of Ovied'v and the haul of Nicremberg. 
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THREE-TOED SLOTHS. . S 

former may be regarded as causes, and the 
latter as effects only. The interior frame of ani- 
mated beings is the foundation of Nature’s plan ; 
% is the constituent form, and the origin of all 
figure : but the external parts are only the 
surface or drapery. How often have we not 
found, in the course of our cotnparative exami- 
nation of animals, that a very different ex- 
ternal appearance covered internal parts perfectly 
similar ; and that, on the contrary, the slightest 
internal distinction produced great external dif- 
ferences, and changed the natural dispositions, 
powers, and qualities of the animal? How many 
animals are armed, covered, and adorned with 
excrescent parts, whose external structure cor- 
responds exactly with others which are totally 
deprived of such appendages? But this is not a 
proper place for sqch nice disquisitions. We 
shall only remark, that, in proportion as Nature 
is vivacious, active, and exalted in the monkey 
kind, she is slow, restrained, and fettered in the 
sloths. From a defect in their conformation, 
the misery of these animals is not more conspi- 
cuous than their slowness. They have no cut- 
ting. teeth ; the eyes are obscured xyith hair ; 
the chops are heavy and thick ; the hair is flat, 
and resembles ufithered herbs ; the thighs are' ill 
joiBted»to the haunches ; the legs are too short, 
ill turned, and terminated still worse: their 
feet have no soles,' and no toes which tnove se- 
parately, bVit only two or three claws, dis[)ropor- 
tionally long, and bendeef downward, whjcl\ 
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move together, and are more hnrtful to theifs 
vvalking, than advantageous in assisting them tq 
climb. Slowness, habitual pain, and stupidity^ 
are the results of this strange and bungled con- 
formatiqn. The sloths have no weapons either 
piFensU’e or defensive. They are furnished with 
no means of safety; for they can neither fly nor 
dig the earth. Confined to a small space, or to 
the tree under which they are brought forth, 
they are prisoners in the midst of space, and 
cannot move the length of one fathom in art 
hour *, They drag themselves up a tree with 


Perillo ligcro, sive canicula agilis, animal est omnium quag 
yiderim ignavissimum ; nam adeo Iciite movetur, utad confix 
ciendum iter longum dumtaxat quinquaginta passus, integrq 
die illi opus sit. .... In apdes transhitum naturali sua tartidate 
movetur^ nec a clamaiione uUa aut impulsion^ gradum acce* 
lerat. — Oviedo in siimmario Ind, Occid, cap. Q3, traduit dc 
VEspagnol en Latin par Clusins^ Exotic, lib. v. cap. 16. Tants^ 
est ejus tarditas ut unius diet spatio vix quinquaginta passus 
pertransire possit. — Ilernand. Hist, Mex. The Portuguese 
fcave given the name of sloth to a very extraordinary animal^ 
which is of the size of an opossum. The hind part of its 
head is covered vrith a coarse mane, and its belly, is so 
gross that it sweeps the ground. It never rises on it§ legs, and 
trails so slowly along, that in fifteen days it can hardly ac- 
complish , the length of a stone*cast. — Hist, des Indes, par 
Maffe, p 71. — Descript, des Indes Occident, par Herrera, 
p. 252. ** Tam lentus est illius gressus et meinbrorum motus, 

nt quindeciin ipsi.s diebus ad lapidis ictum continuo Iractu vix 
prodeat.’^ — Pison, Hist, Bras, p. 322* Nota, This assertion 
of Piso, which he has borrowed from Maffe and Herrera, is 
much exaggerated. — This is the most sluggish of all aninrials; 
it is needless to employ greyhounds to overtake him ; a tor- 
toise is sufficient. — Desmarchais, tom. iii. p. 30J. Nota, This 
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much labour and pain. Their cry and inter* 
rupted accents they dare only utter during the 
night. All these circumstances anndunce the 
misery of the sloths, and recal to our minds those 
defective monsters, those imperfect sketches of 
Nature, which, being hardly endowed ^^ith the 
faculty of existence, could not subsist for any 
length of time, and have accordingly been struck 
outlpf the list of beings. If the regions inha- 
bited by the iiloths were not desert, but had been 
long occupied by men and the larger animals, 
these species would never have descended to our 
times : they would have been annihilated, as 
must happen in some future period. We for- 
merly remarked, that every thing that possibly 
could be, really did exist; of which the sloths 
are a striking example. They constitute the last 
term of existence in the order of animals en- 
dowed with flesh and blood. One other defect 


is another exaggeration They recjuire eight or nine mi- 

nutes to advance one foot to the distance of three inches, and 
they move one after another with equal slowness. Blows do 
not accelerate their pace. I have whipt some of them, in 
order to discover whether pain would give them any anima- 
tion : but they seemed to be insensible, and I was unable to 
make them move faster. — Dumpier s Voyage. The sloths do 
not move fifty paces in a day. When the hunter wishes 
to take one of them, he may proceed with his sport, anci, on 
his retutn, he will find the animal very little removed from 
jts former place. — Voyage d Cayenne, par Binet, p. 3U. 
This animal receives the epithet of courser, because he re- 
quires a whole day to accomplish a quarter of a league. — 
Hist, de VOrenOfjue, par Gumilla, tom. ii. p. 1 3. Nota, This 
author seems to be the only one who approaches the truth,^ 
with regard to the slowness of these animals. 
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added to the number would have totally pre- 
vented their existence. To regard those bungler^ 
^ketches as beings equally perfect with others, 
to call in the aid of final causes to account for 
such disproportioned productions, and to make 
Nature as brilliant in these as in her most beau- 
tiful animals, is "to view her tJirough a narrow 
tube, and to substitute our own fancies for her 
intentions. 

Why should not some animals be created for 
misery, since, in the human species, the greatest 
number of individuals are devoted to pain from 
the moment of their existence ? Evil, it is true, 
proceeds more from ourselves than from Nature. 
For a single person who is unhrfppy because he 
was born feeble or deformed, there are millions 
rendered miserable by the oppression of their su- 
periors. The animals, in general, are more 
happy, becau.se the species have nothing to fear 
from individuals : to them there is but one source 
of evil ; to man there are two. Moral evil, of 
which he himself is the fountain, has accumulated 
into an immense ocean, which covers and afflicts 
the whole surface of the earth. Physical evil, 
on the contrary, is restrained within very narrow 
bounds it seldom appears alone ; for it is always 
accompanied with an equal, if not a superior 
good. Can happiness be denied to animals, 
when they enjoy freedom,' have the faculty of 
procuring subsistence with ease, and possess 
more health, and organs capable of affording 
greater pleasure than those of the human spe- 
cies ? Now, the generality of animals are most 
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liberally endowed with all tiiese sources of enjoy- 
jnent. The degraded species of sloths are per- 
haps the only creatures to whom Nature has been 
unkind, and who exhibit to us the picture of in- 
nate misery. 

Let us take a closer view of the condition of 
these creatures. • By the wani? of teeth, they can 
neither sci/o prey nor feed upon Hesh or her- 
bage. Reduced to the necessity of living upon 
leaves and wild fruits, they consume much time 
in trailing their bodies to the foot of a tree, and 
Mill morip in climbing to the branches^; and, 

* It is allegeii by the natives, that this animal lives solely 
on the leaves of a gertain tree, called in their language 
a?naliut. This tree is higlier than any other in that country. 
Its leaves are very small and delicate; and, because the sloth 
is commonly found in these lrec!s, they have givcm it the name; 
of haul. — Smqul, de la France Autarc. parT/icvctf j>. 100. 
The sloth lives solely on the leaves of trees, and the highest 
branches serve him for a retreat; but it costs him two clays' 

journey to arrive at them Neither caresses, ihreat- 

cnings, nor even blows, can make him idovo (juicker. — Hist, 
des hides, pur jMaffe, p.H, — Herrera, p. C.V2. The sloth 
is not so large, nor so rough as tlu' tamannir, or great ant- 

eater He feeds upon leaves 'I hese animals 

do much mischief to trees; aftca’ eating all the leaves ol one. 
tree, they employ five or six days in descending it and climb- 
ing another, however nearly situated; ar.d, though nlurnp and 
fat when they begin their journey, they are reduced to sk;n 
and bSiie before it is finislied. They ne\ (‘r aban Jon a tree 
till they have made it as hare as it can he in the middle of 
winter . — * Ha/itpieFs Vopa^c. Tlu*y chmi) trees, hut so 
slowly, that tliey arc easily taken. When seized, they make 
no resistance, and never atten»|)l to fly. Ir a h'og p(»!e is pre- 
sented to the ^loth, lie begins to mount it; but t'uv. slown^jss of 
his motion is tiresome: when he an ives at the too he rev.'.imr 
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during this slow and melai)''holy exercise, which 
sometimes lasts several days, they are obliged to 
suffer the most pressing hunger. When arrived 
upon a tree, they never descend. They cling to 
the branches, and devour successively the leaves 
of every twig. I hey pass several weeks in this 
situation, without Veceiving any drink. When 
they have rendered the tree entirely naked, they 
still remain ; laecause they cannot descend. In 
line, when the pressure of hunger becomes supe- 
rior to the dread of danger or death, being unable 
to descend, they allow themselves to tumble 
down like an inanimated mass; for their stiff and 
inactive limbs have not time to extend themselves 
in order to break the fall. 

When on the ground, they are at the mercy 
of all their enemies. As their flesh is not abso- 
lutely bad, both men and rapacious animals go 
in quest of these animals. It appears that they 
do not multiply fast, or, at least, if they produce 
frequently, it must be in small numbers at a time ; 
for they have only two paps. Every circunir 
stance, therefore, concurs to destroy them ; and 
it is extremely diflicult for the species to sup- 

there, without taking the trouble of descenJing. — Voyage dc 
Cayenne, par Bind, p. 31*1. The sloths have four legs, which 
they employ only in climbing: when perched upon a tree, 
they never quit it till they have eat the whole leaves.* They 
then descend, and mount another, the leaves of which they 
devour in the same mamnjr. We placed this animal on the 
lowest sail of the fore-nia.st. It spent two hours in climbing 
to the scuttle, which a monkey would have accomplislicd in 
half a minute. One would imagine that it moves by a spring; 
like the pendulum 9f a clock. — Travels hy Woods Rogers, 
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port itself. But, though slow, awkward, and al- 
most incapable of motion, they are obstinate, 
strong, and tenacious of life. I'hey can live very 
long without victuals of any kind They are 
covered with thick, dry hair; and, bciiig inca- 
pable of exercise, they lose little by perspiration ; 
and, though thoir food be nTeager, they, fatten 
repose. Though they have no horns nor 
hoofs, nor cutting teetli in the under jaw, yet 
they belong to the ruminating tribes, and have 
several stomachs. Hence the quality of their 
food may be compensated by tin? quantity they 
take at a time. What is still more singular, iu- 
gtead of very long intestines, like other ruminat- 
ing animals, their* guts are very short and small, 
like those of the carnivorous kind. This contrast 
exhibits the ambiguity of Nature. The sloths 
are unquestionably ruminating animals : they 
have four stonuiclis j and yet they want every 
other character, both internal and external, 
which generally belongs to animals olThis class. 
There is still another singularity in the confor- 
mation of tlic sloths : instead of three distinct 
apertures for tiie discharge of urine and excre- 
ments, and for the purposes of geueriition, these 
animals liave hut one, which terraiifates in .a 
common canal, as in birds. 

Mt)reover, if the misery resulting iVom a de- 
fdfct of sentiment be not the worst of all, the pain 
endured by the sloths, tljough very apparent, 

* I had a present of a living haut, which I kept Uventy-.six 
days, (hiring which he neither ate nor dr:* ok. — dt 

la France Ant. par Thevet, p. 99* 
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seems not to be rrul ; for their sensations appear 
to be blunt. Their calamitous air, their dull as- 
pect, and their reception of'blows without emo- 
tion, announce their extreme insensibility. This 
bluntness of sensation is farther denvonstrated by 
their npt dying instantly when their hearts and 
bowels are entirely cut out. Piso, who made 
this cruel experiment *, tells us, that the heart,, 
after being separated from the body, beat in a 
lively manner for half an hour ; and that the ani- 
mal continued to contract its legs slowly, as 
commonly happens during sleep. From these 
facts, this quadruped seems to approach not only 
the turtle, but the other reptiles which have no 
distinct centre of sensation. • All these beings 
niay be said to be miserable, but not unhappy : 
Nature, even in her most neglected productions, 
always appears more in the character of a parent 
than of a stepmother. 

7'hese t\yo animals arc peculiar to the southcrq 


Seciii foemcllam vivani .... habejitem in sc Artum 
<^nnnibus modiss porFcctimi cum pills, unguibiis, ct dentibus, 
amnioui more cuiterorum animalium inclusurn. Cor motuni 
suutn validissirne reliiiebat postquani exemptum crat e corpora 
per semi horam; placenta uterina constabat rnultis particulis 
carneis instar substantiae renum, rubicundis riiagiiitudinis va- 
riae, instar fabarurn ; in illas auteni particulas carneas (tenui- 
bus nierabraiudis connexas) per nniUos ramulos vasa bmbili- 
calia instar Funis contorta, inserta erant. Cor Fcemellae dllas 
habebat inslgnes auriculas cavas. Exempto corde caeterisquo 
visceribus, niulto post se movebat, et pedes lente contrahebat 
sicut dormituriens solct. Mammillas duas cum tot idem pa- 
pillis in pcctorc Fccinella ct Fobtu.s gerebaut. — Pison, HisL 
JUras. p. 322 . 
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regions of the New Continent, find arc no where 
to be found in the Old. We formerly re- 
marked, that tlie editor of Seba’s cabinet was de- 
ceived when he called the two-tocd sloth, or unau, 
the sloth of Ceylon. This error, which has been 
ado|)ted by Klein, Linnicus, and Brissoivis now 
more evident tlijm it was form?;rly. The marquis 
^de Montrairail Iwis a live unau, which was trans- 
mitted to him from Surinam: those we have in 
the royal cabinet wore brought from the same 
])lace and from Guiana; and I am |)ersuaded 
that both species e.xist through the whole deserts 
of America, from Brasil * to Mexico. But, as 
they have never fre-quonted the northern regions, 
they could not from the one continent to the 
other. If these animals have sometimes been 
.seen in the East Indies, or on the coast of Africa, 
it is certain that thx;y must have been trans- 
ported thither. Idicy cannot endure cold ; and 
they likewise dread rain. 'The alternation of 
moisture and dryness changes their fur, which has 
more the appearance of ill dressed hemp than of 
wool or hair. 

t shall finish this article with some observa- 
tio.ns communicated to me by the rfnarquis de 
Moutmirail, conceruiug an unau, or 'two-toed 
sloth, which he fed three years in his menagfiry : 
“ The hair of the unau is much softer than that 
of the ai All that has been said by 

*The ai, or tliree-toed sloth, described and engraven' by 
Edward.s, came from the Bay of Hondura.s; and Ulloa says,, 
Uiat it is found iu tliQ environs of Porto-bello. 
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travellers concerning the excessive slowness o( 
the sloths should, probably, be applied only to 
the ai, or three-toed species. I'he unau, though 
very heavy, and of an extremely awkward gait, 
monnted and descended the highest tree several 
times ir. a day. It was in the evening and during 
the night that he''was inost ackve, which made 
me suspect that lie saw very ill in the day, and, 
that his eyes were of no use to him but in the 
dark. I purchased this animal at Amsterdam. 
It was fed with sea-biscuit; and 1 was told, that, 
during the verdure of the trees, it would reepaire 
nothing but leaves. We gave him leaves, which 
he ate freely, when they were tender; but, as 
soon as they began to dry, or were pierced by 
caterpillars, he refused them. During the three 
years that I kept b.Im alive in iny menagery, his 
ordinary food was bread, apples, and roots ; and 
his drink was milk. Me always laid hold, though 
with difiiculty, of what lie wanted to eat, with 
his fore paws; and the difliculty increased in 
propoilion to the largeness of the morsel. He 
seldom cried ; his cry is short, and he never re- 
peats it twice, without a considerable interval, 
riiis cry, .tliough plaintive, has no resemblance 
to that oi the ai, if it be true that at is the sound 
of fhat animal’s voice. The most natural situa- 
tion of the unau. and which he prefers^to ail 
others, is hanging on a branch, with his body 
turned downward. He sometimes sleeps in this 
position, bis fore paws being fixed to the same 
point, and his body forming an arch. The 
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Strength of his muscles is incredible; but it be- 
comes useless to him when he walks ; for his 
motion is constrained and wavering. This struc- 
ture alone seems to bo the cause of the animal’s 
slowness, which, besides, has no violent appe- 
tites, and docs not recognise those who tate care 
of him.” 

. M, de la Bordc remarks, that there are two 
species of those animals in Cayenne, the one 
called the bashful sloth, and the other the shee/)- 
slolh. The latter is twice as long as the former, 
and of the same thickness. He* has long, bushv, 
whitish hair, and weighs about twenty- five 
pounds. He throws himself down upon men 
from tlie tops of trees, but in a manner so slug- 
gish, that it is easy to avoid him. He feeds 
during the day as well as the night. 

“ The bashful sloth,” M. de la Borde remarks, 
" has black spots on his body, weighs twelve 
poumls, keeps always on trees, and eats the 
leaves of the Surinam fig-tree, which arc said 
to be poisonous. The bowels of this sloth 
poison dogs, and yet the flesh is good to eat ; 
but its use is confined to the common people. 

“ Both species produce only a single young, 
which they always carry on their baeic. It is 
probable, tliongh I am not certain, that thd fe- 
males* bring forth on trees. They feed on the 
leaves of the Brasilian plumb-tree*, and of the Su- 
rinam fig. The two species are equally com- 


* Spondias kitea of I.tnn»u>. 
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mon ; but they are not frequent in the efivirortii 
of Cayenne. They sometimes suspend tljem-i 
selves by their claw's on branches of trees which 
hang over the rivers; and, when in this situa- 
tion, it is easy to cut the branch and make 
them fall into the water; for they never quit 
their hold. ' < 

“ When ascending a tree, this animal care- 
lessly stretches out one of its fore;ji>ats, and fixes 
its long claw as high as it can reach. It then 
heavily raises its body, gradually fixes the other 
pat, and, in this manner, continues to climb.' 
All these movement.s are incredibly slow and 
languid. When kc[)t in houses, they always 
climb upon sonic post or door, and never choose 
to rest on the ground. If a stick be held out to 
them when on the ground, they lay hold of it^ 
and mount to its toj), wliere they firmly adhere 
with their fore paws, and embrace the stick 
with tlicir whole body. Titey have a weak 
plaintive cry, which is heard at no great dis- 
tance.” 

From this passage, it is obvious, that the 
sheep-sloth is the same with what we have called 
itnait, or tl>e three-toed sloth ; and that the bash- 
J'lil-sloth rs the ai, or two-toed species. 

M. Vosmuer, an able naturalist, and superin- 
tendant of the prince of Orange’s cabinet, has 
criticised two assertions in my history of these 
animals. He remarks, “ that we ouglit to reject 
the relation of M. de Buffon, when he tells us, 
that the sloths are unable to descend from 
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a tree, but allow themselves to fall down lik<; 
blocks 

I advanced this fact on the authority of eye- 
witnesses, who assured me, that they had some- 
times seen tlie animal fall down at their feet. 
The fact is farther supported by the testimony of 
M. de la Borde.* What I have said on this 
subject, therefore, ought by no means to be re- 

The second assertion is not equally well 
founded. 1 willingly acknowledge my mistake, 
wlien I said that the sloths had no teeth, and 
I thank M. Vosmaer for correcting this error -j-. 

Descript. (Fun PdiC'iseux Pontedacliie de Bengide, p. 5. 

I' The lol lowing are soiue curious ohsor' ations b}' Dr. 
Shaw tin the distribution of the arteries in the sloth ; 

III Mr. Carlisle’s description of the rciiiarkable disposi- 
tion of the trunks of the .subclavian and iliac arteries in the 
lemur tardigrudus, he very properly observed, that ' it would 
be of some importance in physiology to ascertain whether the 
other siow-movliig quadrupeds have any ptauliar arrange- 
ment of the arteries <d their limits/ the single fact abeve re- 
corded being hardly snilicieiit for the tomalation of any theo- 
retical ex})lanalioii of the slow movenumt of the muscles, 
'fhe Brillsli Museum alKirded an opportunity of investigating 
this particular in otdier slow-moving (juadiniHal^^, ;imi 'Mr, 
Carlisle, at ruy request, examined the uj'U-.iies oi t',q' brad 3 '- 
pus Iridaetylus, of all {juad.re.peds yet known thesio'v* -r in its 
movements; wlien the same rem;- rkabio distribuliriji oi vessels 
presented ‘itself, both in the upper and lowa r iinbs; and the 
small divisions of the arterv, forming the smrmmd'ng cylin- 
der, were still m^9rtMiunierous than in the siow' lemur; 7'i:. not 
less tium sixty pr sixty-five, and in the lower liml;.-, at least 
as many : these small cylinders were also conneeU li bv' Sfw;eral 
lateral o; anastomosing branches. \Vc then e'pened a snrei- 
men of the biailypus diJactylus, an anlnial^fir ic^s slow* \i\ 

YOL. IX. C 
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THE KOURI, OR LITTLE TWO- 
TOED SLOTH. 


WE here give the figure of an animal of a 
-"'pccies allied to the two-toed sloth : it is, in truth, 
h.dfas small again, but it greatly resembles the 
sloth in shape. This animal was found in a 
liouse in French Guiana; it was in the yard 
among the fowls, and ate with them: it is said 
to be the only individual of the species that has 
been seen at Cayenne, from whence it was sent 
us for the king’s cabinet, under the name of 
kouri^ but we have received no account of its na- 
tural habits, and are obliged to cuiifuic ourselves 
to a simple description. 

This little sloth resembles the great one in 
an essential character; it has, like him, only 
two toes on the fore-feet, instead of which 
the ^ di has three, and consequently ]t is of a 
diilerent species from theaV : it is only twelve inches 
long, from the end of tlie nose to the origin* of 
the tail, wliilst the two-toed sloth, which we have 
described, is seventeeninches six lines; however, 
this little appears to be full grown. Like 

the great one, it has two toes before and five 
(three) behind ; it not only differs in size, but 
also in its bail’, which is of a dark brown sliaded 

C 2 
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with grayish, and tawny; and this hair is 
much shorter and of a duller colour than in the 
great two-toed sloth : undtir the belly it is of a 
clear cinereous brown, and this colour brightens 
still more under the neck to the shoulders, where 
it f.rms a pale tawny band: the longest nails 
of this little sloth arc not inorti than nine lines, 
while those ot the great one are seventeen and a 
half. 

We have had the great two-toed sloth alive, 
but as we have only described the little one from 
a stuffed skin, we cannot speak on all the differ- 
ences whicli mi'dit be found between these two 
animals; we nevertheless presume that they form 
but one and the same species; in which exist two 
kinds, the one large, and the other small. 
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THE SURIKATE, OR FOUR-TOED 
WEESEL*: 


THIS animal was purchased in Holland, under 
the name of siirikatc. It is a native of Su- 

( IIAUACTKR SPKCI HCUS, 

VivF.nRA TETRADACTYtA. V. ])ccliljus totradactylis, naso 
profJucto mobili. — Linn^ Sj/$t, Nat, Child, i. p. 85. — • 
Sdireb. iii. pi. 117. 

VivEKRA Sluikatta. V. griscR, naso producto mobilip 
jiedibus letradact^dis, canda ferrugiiiea, apice nigro. — Shaw*f 
Gen, Zool. i. p. 

Vivena (Surikatta) pedibus tclradactylis, — Erxleb, Mainm, 
p. 4S8. 

VivERRA Tetrad AC tYLA. — Miller, Clnid. Pfiys. t.20. 

Le SuRicATE.--Btt/r. Hist, Nat, par Sonn. xxxi. p. 291', 
pi. 31. > ■ 

Four-toed Weesel.—^ P e«w. Hist, ^ji^uadr, p. 57. 

SuRiKATE. — Gen, Zool, i. p. 3S4-, pi. 93. 

HAiilTAT 

in A^<^- Allto'frlh ■■ fr,-: 

* with the upper jaw much longer 

than moveable and pliant. The 
ears are rounded^ tfec^bair pretty long, hard, and upright, 
varied with black and white; the points black. It has only 
four toes on each foot, which is an exception to the weesel 
kind. The tail is taper. The length of the animal, from nose 
to tail, is about one fo^t, ahd that of the tail six inches 
— Pennant's Synops, ^uadr. p. 228. 
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rinam, and other provinces of South America 
We fed it for some time; and afterwards M. de 
Seve, who has drawn, with equal skill and atten- 
tion, the animals published in this work, having 
kept it alive during several months, communi- 
cateirto me the^remarks he had made with re- 
gard to its natural habits and dispositions. It is 
a handsome, active, and dexterous animal, some- 
times walking on end, and freqiu ntiy sitting up- 
right, with the fore-feet hanging down, the head 
erect, and moving on the neck as upon a pivot. 
It always assumed this attitude when it came 
near the tire to warm itself It is not so 
large as a rabbit, and pretty much resembles the 
ichneumon, both in size and hair, only it is 
rougher, and the tail is not so long. But, by the 
prominency of the upper part of the muzzle, it 
makes a nearer approach to the coati, or Brasi- 
lian weesel, than to any other animal. The su- 
rikate has aI.so a character which is peculiar to it 
and the Imena ; fur they are the only animals 
which have four toes on all their feet. 

At first, we fed this surikate with milk,., l5e- 
canse it was very young; but its taste for 

llesh soon appeared. It eat raw meat, and par- 

• 

^ iNIr. Pennant remark.';, that M. (!e BufTon is the only per- 
son wlio htis ilescribetl this animal, but that he seeim to have 
been deceiviMi widi regard to the place of its nativity. In- 
stead of South America, Mr. Pennant says, that it inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope and the island of Java, and refers, for 
his authorities, to Pallas, MlscsH. ZjoL p. 59, 60; and Humph. 
Herb, Amboin. app. p. 71. The latter, when speaking of the 
ichneuvnori, or munco.s, say.s, “ ac distinguendus est a sura- 
catje .sea Javanonirti zupe, tjuod est masteia." 
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ticularly the flesh of chickens, with grc<.t avi- 
dity. It likewise endeaviuired tu stiae young 
animals. A young rabbit, winch lived in 
the same house, would have fallen a prey, 
if it had not been prevented from making the 
attack. It was fond of iish,^and still f«r.d^r 
of eggs. I hav6 seen it carry off, with its 
two paws, eggs which had been put into the wa- 
ter to be boiled. It refused fruits, and even 
bread, unless it was mashed. Like the squirrel, 
it employed its fore paws to convey its vic- 
tuals to its mouth. In drinking, it lapped like 
a dog, and never drank water but when it was 
warm. Its ordinary drink was its own urine, 
thougli it had a ‘very strong odour. It fro- 
licked with the cats, and always innocently. It 
did no harm to the children, and never bit any 
person but the master of the house, to whom 
it had taken an aversion. It never gnawed 
with its teeth, but often injured the plaster and 
furniture by scratching with its claws. It was 
so well tamed, that it knew its own name. It 
wegt about through the whole house, and returned 
whenever it was called. It uttered two kinds 
of sounds. When it was tired by b«ing alone, 
or heard any unusual noise, it barked like a young 
dog; and, when it was caressed, or felt any pleas'ant 
emotiftn, it made a noise as brisk and striking as 
a small rattle rapidly turned round. This ani- 
mal was a female, and appeared to he frequently 
in season, notwithstanding the coldness of the 
climate, which, though every thing was done to 
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cherish and keep her warm, she could support 
during one winter only. 

We have remarked above, that the surikate did 
no injury to children; and tliat it never bit any 
person but adults, and, among others, the master 
©.‘’-t.lte family, against whom it had taken an 
aversion. 1 since heard that* it never attacked 
either tlic mother or tlic children of his family, 
but that it bit a number of other persons of both 
sexes. M. de Sen’e remarked, that it was in- 
duced to bite by some particular odour. When 
laid hold of, the cartilage at the end of its nose, 
curled up while it smelled, and according to the 
odour received, it either bit or did not bite. This 
experiment was tried upon a number of people; 
and, it is singular, whenever it bit one person, 
it always continued to bile him. Some people 
were so disagreeable to it, that it endeavoured 
to make its escape in order to bite them ; and, 
when it could not lay hold of the legs, it darted 
upon their shoes or petticoats. It even used 
several artifices to eoine near those whom it 
wished to bite. 

M. Vosmuer, in his description of a flying 
squirrel, njakes the following pertinent remarks: 

“ M. de Bufibn,” says M. Vosmaer, “ has pro- 
bably been deceived both with regard to the 
name and the native country of the stfrikate, 
which was last summer transmitted by M.Tul- 
bagh to the prince of Orange. It belongs not 
to America, but to Africa. This small animal, 
a male and a female of which were directed to 
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me, but the female died iu the passage, was un- 
known to Kolbe, or at least is not mentioned 
by him, and appears to be found far up the 
country only: this inference may l)e drawn from 
the governor’s letter, which 1 received at the 
same time, and where he rn^ikes the foil-owing 
remark : I send bij the captain tico small animalst 
a male and a female, to ivlikh I can 7icither give a 
name nor refer them to anp other species j because 
they tcere, for the first time, brotight from the re- 
mote deserts and slony mountains of this vast conn- 
try. They are very mild and gentle. They feed 
upon fresh meat, cither boiled or raw, eggs, and 
ants. I hope they will arrive in life ; for, I ima- 
gine, they 'were never hitherto seen in Europe." 

The evidence' of M. d'ulbagh is positive, and 
M. dc V’osmaer’s remark is just ; for, though \ 
had this animal alive for a long time, I received 
its name and country from no better authority 
than an animal merchant, who told me he had 
purchased it in Holland under the name of suri- 
kate, and that it came from Surinam. We are 
nojv certain that it is neither found in Surinam 
nor in the other provinces of South America, but 
in • the mountains of Africa above >he Cape of 
Good Hope ; and, as to the name, it is of little 
moment: it can be changed when we receive 
bettef information. 
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Ti5S TARS^IER, OR WOOLLY 
jerboaV. 


WE accidentally proeored this aniihfll from a 
person who could neither tell its name> nor from 
whence it came. It is remarkable for the exces- 
sive length of its hind-legs. The bones of the 
feet, and particularly those which tompo'^c' the 
upper part of the tarsus, are prodigiously long; 
and it is from this distinctive character that we 
have derived the name of the animal. T!ic tar- 

* CHAUACTEH SPECIFICUS f- 

Ltmuu Tausiik. L# cautlatus ciuercus, caud.i gracili sub- 
niuhi apire subflocco'ia, pedibus posteriori bus> longissimis. — 
Shaw*s (Un. ZooL i. p. 105. 

Lemur (Tarsier) cauda gracili nuda apice subfloccosa, liibiis 
posticis nudis. — Erxltb, Mamm, p. 7 I. 

DiDCLPins MAcnoTNBsus. D. cauda gracili nuda apice 
subfloccosa. plantarum talis elongatis nudis ungue pollicari 
piano. — lAnn. Sj/st, Nai. Gmel, i. p, 109. — Sc/treb. iii. pb 1.55. 

liE Tarsilu. — Ilfst. Nat, par Sonn, xxxii. p. 16(>, 
pi. 12. 

Maucauco. — T^enn. Hist, ^luadf„ i, p. 23 K 
'rAPsiEH. — Shaw's Cen, ZooL i. p, 10), pi. 35. 

IIAniTAT 

in Ainboiii.i. 

f For the gt'iieric character, sec Loiis. 
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sler, however, is not tlie only quadruped whose 
hind-legs are constructed in this manner. The 
tarsus of the Egyptian jerboa is still longer. 
Hence the appellation of tdrsiey is only precari- 
ous, and ought to he changed as soon as we learn 
the name which the animal receives in the-’c., 
trv where it is proTluced. The jerboa is found in 
Egypt, Barbary, and the East Indies. I at first 
imagined that the tarsier might belong to the 
same coiinlries, on account of its resemblance to 
the jerboa. Both these animals are of the size 
of a middling rat. The hind-legs of both .ire 
c.'ccessivcly long, and those bei'uie vt ry slarrt. In 
both, the tail is of a prodigious length, and gar- 
nished towards the extremity with long hairs. 
Both have very large eyes, and erect, large, 
open cars. In both, the inferior pint of the 
hind- legs is naked, wliilc the rest of tlie body 
is covered witli hair. As these animals possess, 
in common, such peculiar cliaracters, it might 
be presumed that tiiey were ueiglibouring spe- 
cie.s, or, at least, species produced by the same 
clinjate and country. From a comparison of 
their other parts, hovv'ever, this is rendered ex- 
tremely doubtful. The tarsier has (Ve toes on 
all his feet, and may be said to have four hands; 
for his five toes are very long, and well separated. 
The thumbs of the hind-feet terminate in a flat 
nail ; and, though the nails of the other toes be 
pointed, they are so short and small, that the ani- 
mal can use its fore-feet in the same manner as 
hands. The jerboa, on the contrary, has only 
lour toes, and lour long crookecj claws on the 
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fore-feet; and, instead of a thumb, it has only a 
tubercle witliout any nail. But, what removes 
these animals to a greater distance, the jerboa 
has but three toes, or three large claws on the 
hind- feet. This distinction is too great for ani-- 
'^^dfi^iearly allied in species ; and it is not im- 
possible that they belong to 'very distant cli- 
mates ; for the tarsier, by his small si2:c, his four 
hands, long toes, and small claws, and his long 
tail and feet, seems to make a near approach to 
the Murine, Mexican, and Surinam opossums^. 
But we here throw out our doubts only ; and 
shall be highly obliged to any person who can 
ascertain or remove them, by pointing out the 
real country and name of this animal 


* Maucatjco with a pointed visage ; slender nose, hi* 
lobated at the end; eyes large and prominent; ears erect, 
broad, naked, semitransparent, an inch and a half long ; be- 
tween them, on the top of the head, is a tuft of long hairs ; 
on each side of the nose, and on the upper eyebrow, arc losig 
hairs. In eacli jaw are two cutting, and tw'o canine teethy 
which form an exception in this genus, Four long toes and 
a distinct tliunib on each foot; the lower [)art of each tuber- 
ous ; the claws sharp pointed, but (except on the two inner toes 
of the hind-feet) are aUached to the skin : the thumbs of the 
hind-feet are txroad, and greatly dilated at tlteir ends : hairs 
on the legs and feet short, white, and thin : tail almost naked, 
the greater part round and scaly, like tliat of a rat ; but grows 

hairy towards the end, which is tufted^ h*air soft, 

but not curled ; of an ash colour mixed with tawny. 

Length, from nose to tail, near six inches ; t{» the hittd toes 
eleven and a half, the hind-legs, like those of the jerboa, be- 
ing of a great length; the tail nine inches and a half long. 
Described from two fine specimens in the cabinet of Dr. 
Hunter. — Penn* Hist, iluadr, i. p. 231, 3d edit. IV , 
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THE HAMSTER, OR GERMAN 
MARMOT 

THE hamster is the most famous, as well 
as the most destructive of all rats. We omitted 
its history, when treating of the other rats, be^ 

* CHARACTER SPECTFICUS. 

Mus Cricetus. M. buccis sacculiferis, corpore subtus 
aterrimo, cicatricibus lumbaribus detonsis, — Linn* Syst, Nut* 
Gmel* i. p. 137, — PalL Giir* p. 83. — Svhreb* iv. pi. 198. 
A. 

Mus cauda mediocri^ auriculis rotundatis, corpore subtus 
nigro, lateribus rufescentibus ; maculis tribus albis. — Linn* 
Syst, Nat* xii. l^p. 82. 

Glis (cricetus) corpore subtus nigro, lateribus rufescentibus 
maculis utrinque tribus albis. — Erxleb, Mamm. p. 363- 

Glis (Marmota Argentpratensis) ex cinereo rufus in dorso, 
in ventre niger, maculis tribus ad later a albis. — Briss. ^uadr* 
p. 1^6. 

Cricetus. — Qem* 2uadr. p. 738. — Ray's p. 221. 

Le Hamstpr, — Buff. JJisL Nat* par Soak* isxxii. p. I68, 
pi. 13. 

HAifSTER Rat. — Penn* Mist* ilmdv* ii*. P* 20(5, pi, Sfp , — 
Shaw's Qen* Zooi* ii. p. 95, pi. 137. 

HAHITAT 

in Germania, Polonia, Ukrania, in locia arenosis. 

The hamster is very common in the southern countries of 
Russia, principally in the most fertile and best cultivated 
lands. It is, however, by no means rare in the deserts of far- 
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cause at that time we had not an opportunity of 
seeing and examining the animal. For the 
knowledge we have now acquired of it, we are 
obliged to the marquis de Montmirail and 
M. de Vaitz, who sent us two live hamsters, ac- 
4;q n^)atiied w ilh an instructive memoir * con- 

tary and the southern parfs of Siberia to the Jenisscy> but 
never beyond that river. In the desert, they live a wander- 
ing life, preferring tho.se spots which abound with liquorice, 
the seeds of that plant serving them for food. The Russian 
horse-dealers are said to dry and powdpr the ilesh of the ham- 
ster, and give it, mixed with oats, to tlieir horses, which soon 
makes them fat, but injures their health, 

Pallas remarked a black variety of hamster in Russia. It 
i.s more frequently met with about Simbirsk than the common 
kind. The black hamsters often couple with the others, and 
it i.s not uncommon to find some all black, and others of 
mixed colours in the same brood. They disappear a little 
farther to the south, near Samara, and it is difticult to assign a 
reason for this, since it cannot be attributed to clin^ate in so 
short a distance. The hamsters of this black variety have, in 
general, the mouth, nose, edge of the ears, the bottom of the 
feet, and often also the end of the tall, of a white colour. 

IT. 

Marmot with large rounded ears, and fall black eyes. TJic 
colour of the head and back is a reddish brown, and that of 
the cheeks white. Beneath each ear there is a while spot, 
another on e?lch shoulder, and a third near the hind-legs. The 
breast, uftjier part of the fore-legs, and the belly, are black, 
Tlic tail is short and almost naked. It has four toes and r 
fifth claw on the fore-feet, and five toes beliind. The length 
of the body is about nine indies, and that of the tail three. — 
Pennanl's of '^uad. p. 271. 

* 1 refer you to a pretty full memoir concerning the ham- 
ster which I received from M. de Wailz, minister of state to the 
Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel, who, to his brilliant talents for 
ivtate ailairs joins an ardent desire for the improvement of na- 
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perning their manners and dispositions. We fed 
one of these animals during several months, in 
order to examine it attentively, and afterwards 
dissected it, with a view to compare its internal 
structure with that of other rats. In its anterior 
parts, it has a greater resemblance to the water 
rat than to any oilier animal. 'It resembles him 
still more in the smallness of its eyes and the fine- 
ness of its skin. Bat the tail, instead of tieing 
long, is shorter than that of the compagnol, or 
short-tailed mouse, which, as formerly remarked, 
has a great similarity to the water rat in its internal 
conformation. The hamster seems to be, with 
regard to the short-tailed field-mouse, what the 
Surmulot, or Norway rat, is to the long-tailed field- 
mouse. All these animals live under ground, 
and appear to be animated with the same in- 
stinct. They have nearly the same manners, and 
particularly that of collecting magazines of grain 
in their holes. We shall not, therefore, enlarge 
so much on the resemblances in figure and dispo- 
sitions, as upon the ditl’erences which distinguish 
the hamster from all the otiier rats of which we 
ha^e formerly treated. 

Agricola * is the first writer from whom any 


tural history. . . . lie, at the same time, transmltteil to m? two 
of thesA animals alive, which I sliall send you by the first 
opportunity. — L^tirc de 31. le 31arqith de 3Iontin}jruil ti 31. de 
Buffon, 31 Juillet, 1702. 

* Hamster, quern quidam cricetum nominant, exist it ira- 
cundus et mordax, adeo ut si eum cques iiicaute persetpiatur, 
soleat prosilire et os equi appelere, el .si prehenderit mordieus 
lenere. In terrte cavernis habitat. . . pedes hu’iet adxio- 
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genuine information can be derived concerning 
the hamster j to which rabricius * added a few 

durn biTvcs ; pHis in dorso color cst fern leporis: in ventre 
jiiger, in Uiitiibiis rutilus, sed ulru!m]ue laius niaculis albis tri- 
-4|os nuninro distinjiaiitur. Suprema canliis pars ut etiam cer- 
vix einiiilom cl^i'diun habol coloreni. Tenipora rutila 

EUiit; ^Litlur c^t camliduin. . . . pili au /in sic inliairenl cuti 
lit ex ca (liiiicuitt r e\cil possnit. . . . ai(|ne ob lianc causani 
ct variety* cm riciles cjus sunt pi ctiosic : mult a (Vumenti grana 
in sp'/cuTTi con^erit, ct iilvlnq/e denlibus maiulit. . , . Ager 
I'nringitc eonnn uniinalimn jiicnus ob <‘opi:nu ct bonitatein 
fiuiiicutl* (tcori:;. Agricola, do auimaiitibus subterraneis. — 
Apud. (iesn. is^uad. p. 73S. 

* Hauiostcr animal esl agreste sub terra liabitans. . . . co- 
lore vario, venire non caudido sed potius nigerrimo. . . . 
Dentes liabet in anterioris oris ima suprenuupu) parte binos, 
proniinentcs et acutos, malas laxas et ampdas, ambas expor- 
tando importanclocjue rcplct : anibabus inandit. . . . Cum 
tcirain estodit, primuni anterioribus pedibus (tpios talpie si- 
niimiles habet Iirevitale sed minus latns) earn retrahit, longius 
progressus, ore exportat. Cuniculos ad antrum plures agit 
cubiti profunditale, sed admodiun angustos. . . . Antrum 
intus extendit ad capieuda fnunenta. . . . Messis tempore 
grana ornnis generis irurnenti importat. . . , Terra ante cunir 
culos erecta non tumuli niodo assurgit, ul talparuin tumuli, sed 
ut agger dilatalur. . . . Vescitur lioc animal iVuniento ornnis 
* generis, et si donii alatur pane ac carnibus. Jn agio etiam 
mures venatur. Cibuni cum capit in pedes priores erigitur. . . . 
Quamvis auterii c<»rpore exiguuin sit, narura tarnen est pugnax 
et lemerariuni. Laccssitum quidquid ore gestalt pidsatis utroque 
pede nialis subito egeril, recta hoKtem invadens, spiritu oris 
et assnllu protervum ac minax Nec terretuf facile. 


etiam si virihus impar ei sit queni petit Vidi ipse, 

cum eqnmn assidtando naribus corripuisset non prius morsum 
dimisissc quum ferro occideretur Hainestri pellis 


maxime durau’dis In Turingia et Misnia hoc animal 

frequens, non omnibus tamcn in locis, sod in nberrirnis et fer- 
tilissiinis. In Lu.qacia circa Kadeburgum, e saiis panicl efiu- 
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fscts. But Schwenckfekl * has done more than 
all the other authors put together. He dis- 
sected the hamster, and gave a description of 


clitur; Mulbergi ad Alblm In vinetls reporltnr, iiam maliiris 
qnorjue uvis vescltur. — (Uorg. Vabrkius, opud (ilesn. Hist, 
’^uadr, p. 7 30et74O. * 

* Porcellus frurnentarins, liiiinsler minor paulo cnnlculo. 
Lonjrit'ido dodrantalis et palmi uiiius. Pili.> in dorso fere 
liqjoris est colons. Cula, venler, et [tedos intoriorcs nigra sunt, 
llnhtt in lattn ibiis cl ciica caudam, qufe coloris inurini tres 
digittK Jonga. Maenko albin sub anrlbus;, juxta rostnim, supra 
anno.'; ct coxani. i^edcs adnioduni iirevcs, digiiis cl unguicu- 
Jis albldis qninis utrinqiie. In pcdiim planta, sou pane di- 
gitoruiu inferiorc, lubcrcula veduti culli nbiqne eminent. 
Oculi splendidi, nigri, elegantes. Denies habel ut lepus an- 
tei iorcs binos iiieistnes et lalerales. Lingua mollis spongiosa. 
K bnccuii.s vesicuhe utrinque amplne menibraneiB sub cute 
poiTigunlur, qu^e sensirn gracilcsetmtes dorso tenui ligamcnto 
alligantur. Has instar sacci messis loinpore granis tritici, 
siliginis, ct aliis seu folios quospiam inlUrcit, atque in suos 
cuniculos comcaluin in I'uturam hyeniern congerit ac re- 
ponit. 

Pulmonibus candidls quatuor .sunt lobi. 

Cor renibus [)aulo majus mueronc oblusiorc. Hepar tripli- 
cfitum apparel, unuin super alternm imposituin. Inferior pars 
dor.so adjacens duos obiinet lobulo.s. Media, quse maximay 
iritegra lib.sque inci-buris integrum abdomen secundum latitu- 
dineni occupans ventricuium ex parte aniplexatur. Superior 
portio divisa aliis iucunibens diapbragmati proximo subjacet. 
I'd nullum conspicere licuil. 

Ventriculus ei duplex. Uiius candidus rotundiusculu.s, cut 
alter per ii'^lniunn annectitur longiusculus, sinistrum hypo- 
chondrium occuj)an.s, bine piope islbmuiii oesophagus inse- 
Jilur, alteri sub dextro bypocliondrio intestina adhserent. In 
'^’tioque reperiebatur cbylus cantlidus, puliieulai farinacefe 
sirndis, cra.ssior tamen in sinistro. 

Iniestina gracilia flavent; uhi desinunt, incipit caecum an- 
fiaciuosLiin ainplum, lime crassiora ad caeruleum vergunt colo- 
VOL. JX. D ' 
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it, which corresponds almost in every article 
with ours ; yet he is •hardly quoted by our more 
modern naturalists, who content themselves with 
copying Gesner. In justice to tliis author, we 
have inserted his remarks entire; and when to 
Hhese we add the observations of M. de Waitz^ 
the history of tliis animal will be complete. 

Tlie habitatiotis of the hamster are dif- 
ferently constructed, according to their sex, age, 
and the quality of the ground. Tlie house of 
the male has an oblique passage, at the mouth 
of which there is a considerable heap of earth. 
At a distance I’rom this oblique passage, there is 
a hole which descends perpendicularly into the 
chambers of the lodging. No earth appears 
near this hole ; which renders it probable that 
the oblique passage is dug from without, and 
that the perpendicular hole is begun from below, 
and continued upward. 

The house of the female has likewise an 


rem. Excernit pllnlas longiasculas instar murium. Lient 
coloris sanguine! soleam fere hunianum repraesentat. 

Kenes bini pliaseoli magnitudine ct figura. Vosicula Can- 
dida pisuin Itaiicum *equat, rotunda Iagenul*de instar. 

Parit tpAnijue sexvu, iino partu. 

In teTrte cavernis habitat, agri vaslator et Cereris hostis- 
Autuiiino multa frumenti graiia in specum congerit, et utrinque 
dentibus mandit. ^ 

Admodum piiiguescil ; ob id porcellis Indicis non inepte 
coinparatur. 

Ill cibuni non recipitur; sed pelles consuuntur ad vesii- 
menta. 

De caverna sua aqua fervente scu frigida copiose infusa 
pellitur. 
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oblique passage, and, at the same time, two, 
three, and not imfrcquently, eight perpendicular 
holes, in order to allow her young to go out and 
in at pleasure. The male and female luive each 
a diderent dwelling, and the female makes 
her’s deeper than the male. 

At the distauce of a foot or two on each 
side of the perpendicular holes, the hamsters 
of both sexes, according to their age, and their 
number of young, dig one, two, three, and 
■sometimes four cavities in the form of vaults, 
both above and below, which are more or less 
cai)acious in proportion to tlie quantity of their 
provisions. 

The perpendicular liole is the common pas- 
sage : the oblique one is made for the purpose 
of carrying out the earth. As the declivity of 
this oblique passage is more gentle in one cav ■‘ty 
than in another, it may likewise promote a cir- 
culatio;> of air in those subterraneous habitations. 
In the cavern where tlie female brings forth her 
young, tliere is no magazine of grain, but a nest 
of straw and herbs. I'iie depth of the caverns is 
various: a young hamster, in the first year, 
makes his cavern nut above a foot deep ^ but the 
old ones frequently dig to the depth of four or 
five feet. Tlie whole habitation, including the 
passages.and caverns, is sometimes from eight to 
ten feet in diameter. 

These animals provide their magazines vJ^ith 
dry clean grain, corn in the ear, peas, and 
beans, in their pods, and afterwards carry out 
the. husks and pods by the obliqpe passag<^s. 

D 2 
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In transporting their provision, they irse 
pouches in their cl^^eks, each of which will 
hold a quarter of an English j)int. 

The hamster begins to lay up provisions; 
about the end of August. When his magazines 
i^are filled, ho covers them, and carefully shuts 
up all the avenues with earth, which prevents 
his retreat from being easily discovered, and 
it is only to be recognise»l by the heap of 
earth near the oblique passage mentioned above; 
after which, the perpendicular holes must be in- 
vestigated. Tlie most common method of seiz- 
ing these animals is to dig them out, which is a 
laborious task, on account of the extent and 
depth of tlieir lioles. A person, however, who 
accustoms himself to this species of hunting, 
fails not to iirofit by it; for, in autumn, which is 
the proper season, he generally finds in each 
habitalioii, beside tlie fur of the animal, two 
bushels of good grain. Tlie hamsters produce 
twice or thrice in a year, and bring forth five or 
six, and often more, at each litter. In some 
years they atipcar in i>rodigious numbers, and, in 
others, hardly any of them are to be seen. Tt is 
in moist years tlfat Uiey multiply so greatly ; and 
this numerous mulliplication occasions a dearth, 
hy the general devastation they make among the 
corn. 

At the ;ige of six weeks or two months, the 
hamsters b('gin to dig their habitations; but they 
neither couple iior produce during the first 
year. 

“ The polecats destroy great numbers of 
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tlic hamsters, and take possession of their 
holes. 

“ The hamsters are commonly brown on the 
back, and white on the belly. Some of them, 
however, are gray; and tliis difference may 
be the effect of advanced agc.» Some ot them 
are also totally black/' 

Like the mnlet, or long-tailed field-mouse, 
the hamsters niutiially destroy each other. Of 
two kept in a c<ige, llic female killed the male 
ill one nie.’ht, and, after cutting the muscles 
which lix the jaws to each other, devoured a 
part of the iut<.‘stines. I hey produce several 
times in tlic ye;ir, aaul arc so destructive, that, 
in th(i states of Germany, a juieeis set upon their 
heads. fhey vire so numi*rous in that part of 
the conhiKMit, that tlieir fur is a considerable 
article of commerce. 

All these lai'ts, which we have extracted 
from the memoir oi* M. Waitz, and the remarks 
of M, de Montmirail, appear to be certain, and 
corresiiond with our other sonrees ol ini’orma- 
tio!i concerning the ham.sters. But it is not 
ccjually certain, as mentioned in the sanu^ me- 
moir,- that they remain in a torpivl statT) during 
the vviiiter, and revive in the spring. 1 he liam- 
stei* which we kept last w^inter (17b!2, o) in an 
apartment vvitiiout fire, and wliere the cold Irc- 
(picnily congealed water, never became torpid, 
but moved about and cat its ordinary lood. 
But severaj kinds of dormice, vvliicb were like- 
wise in our possession, became torpid in a much. 
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smaller degree of coUl. Hence the hamster 
neither approaches the dormice nor marmot 
by this character ; and some of our 'naturalists 
have improperly called it the marmot of Stras- 
biirg, though it sleeps not like tlie marmot, nor 
is found in theiiieiglibourhood of Strasburg. 

In the Gazette de Littcrature, of the I3th of 
September, 177f, vve find the following observa- 
tions concerning tlie hamster, extracted from a 
German publication by M. Sulzer. 

“ The corn-rat, in German, hamster, cannot be 
more comrnodiously described than at Gotha, 
where, in one year, 11,574 skins of it, in ano- 
ther, 54,499, and, in a third, 80,139, have been 
brought to the town-house. In general, this 
animal inluibits temperate countries. When 
irritated, its heart beats 180 times in a minute. 
The weigld of the body is to that of the brain as 
1 to 193. 

“ These animals lay up magazines, Avhich 
often consist of twelve pounds of grain. In win- 
ter, the female sinks very deep in the eartli. 
The male is a bold animal, and defends himself 
against dogs, cats, and men. He is naturally 
quarrelsome, agrees not with his own species, 
and sometimes, in a transport of fury, slays his 
own family. He devours tlie feeble indivi- 
duals of his spccie.s, as well as mice and birds; 
and yet he feeds upon all kinds of herbs, 
fruits, and seeds. Ho drinks little ; and the 
female remains longer in her winter retreat 
than the male. The former goes four weeks 
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with young, anti often produces sik at a litter. 
In a few months, the females become fertile. 
The rat called illis* kills the hamster. 

“ When this animal is in a torpid state, neither 
respiration, nor any kind of 1‘ecling, can be 
perceived. The heart, however, beats fifteen 
limes in a minifte, which is discovered by 
opening the chest. The blood continues to be 
fluid, and the intestines are not irritable. Even 
an electrical shock does not awake him : in 
the open air, he is never reduced to a torpid 
slate.” 

M. Sulzer mentions the gradual manner in 
which this animal recovers his vigour and 
activity. 

“ "I he utility of the hamster is confined to the 
destruction of mice; but be himself is much 
more rniscliievous f 

We wish that M. Sulzcr had marked the pre- 
cise degree of cold, or want of air, which ren- 
ders these animals torpid ; for we still maintain, 
what was formerly remarked, that a hamster 
contnied in a cage, and in a room whore wtjter 
IVoze, was not reduced to a tor[)id state during 
the winter 17(i3. 'I'his fact will recijivc addi- 
tional confirmation from the following observa- 
tions of M. Allamand, which he has published at 
the end "of the Dutch edition of my work. 


* The ikis is the polecat, and not a rat, as this author 
alleges. 

t Observai. sur Ic Rat de We, par M. Sulzer. — Gazette de 
Ulth-uiurc, 13 Sept. 177 A. 
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Addition to the Histori) of the Hamster, by 4/: 

Allamand. 

The hamster is a quadruped of the mouse 
kind, which sleeps during the winter, like the 
marmots. T1 k\ legs and neck are short; the 
head is thickish ; and the ntouth is garnished 
on each side with wliiskers. Tlie ears are large 
and almost naked. The tail is short, and one 
half of it naked. I'lic cj'cs are round and ])ro- 
minent. 1 h(^ < olour of the hair is a mixture of 
red, yellow, while, and black, 'riiese charac- 
ters exhibit not the most alluring picture; and 
the manners of tlic animal are still more disgust- 
ing. He has no love but for himself, and pos- 
sesses not a single social quality. He attacks 
and devours every animal he is capable of con- 
quering, not excepting his own species. Even 
the instinct which draws him to the other sex, 
lasts only a few hours ; at the end of which the 
female would not meet with a better fate, if she 
did not take the precaution of avoiding, or of 
killing him first. To these odious qualities, 
however, N^ature lias joined others, which, with- 
out, rend^niig him more amiable, make him de- 
serve a distinguished rank in the history of ani- 
nfdls. He belongs to the small mitnber of those 
which pass the winter in a torpid state,' and he 
is the only European animal that is provided 
with cheek-pouches. His address in making a 
subterraneous abode, and the industry with which 
he lays up provisions, merit the attention of the 
curious. ( 
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The hamster inhabits not all soils or climates 
jndiftcrently. Ho is neither found in very warm 
nor in very cold countries. As he lives upon 
grains, and dwells under the earth, stony, sandy, 
or argillaceous soils are as inconvenient to him as 
meadows, fore.sts, and marshy, grounds. He 
requires a soil which is easily pierced, and yet so 
tenacious as not to tumble down. He likewise 
chooses countries which abound in all kinds 
of grain, that he may not be obliged to seek his 
food at great distances, for which he is not well 
qualified. In Thuringia, the soil of which pos- 
sesses all thi'se qualities, the hamsters are more 
numerous than in any other country. 

The habitation which the hamster digs to the 
depth of three or four feet, consists ol’ more or 
fewer apartments, according to the age of tiie 
animal. The principal chamber is lined with 
straw, and serves him for a lodging. The 
otliers arc destined for the preservation of provi- 
sions, of which he amasses great quantities dur- 
ing tlic autumn. Each hole has two apertures; 
the^ one deseeiuls obliquely, and the other, 
through which the animal goes out and in, is 
perpendicular. 

The holes of the females, who never Ihe with 
the males, are somewhat diiferent. In thbse 
where ‘.she brings forth, there is seldom above one 
chamber for provisions; because the short time 
the young remain with her requires not a great 
store ol lood. But, instead of one perpendicular 
hole, she makes seven or eight, to give free pas- 
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sage to her young. Sometimes the mother ba- 
nishes her oftspriiig, and continues to posse.ss 
this hole ; but she conimonly digs another, and 
lays up as much provisions as the season permits 
her to collect, 

'I’hc hamstcrs^copulatc a!)o:it the end of April, 
when the niaies enter the apUrtments of the fe- 
males, where they remain only a few days. If 
two males happen to mtiet in the same hole, a 
furioU' combat ensues, which generally termi- 
nates in the death of the weakest, d'he con- 
queror take.s possession of the female, and both, 
though at every other period they persecute and 
kill each other, lay aside their natural ferocity 
during the few days their amours continue. 
They even mutually defend eaeh other against 
aggre.ss<»rs. When a hole is opened at this pe- 
riod, and the female perceives that her husband is 
about to be carried off, she darts upon the ra- 
visher, and makes him feel the fury of her 
vengeance, by inflicting deep and painful 
wounds. 

The females bring forth twice or thrice every 
year. Their litter is never fewer than six, and 
oftener fpom sixteen to eighteen. The growth 
of the?e animals is very rapid. At the age of 
fifteen days, they already begin to dig the earth. 
Soon after, the mother banishes them from her 
habitation ; so that, at tlie age of about three 
weeks, they are abandoned to their own manage- 
ment. The mother, in general, discovers little 
tenderness for her offspring. She who, in -the 
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season of love, defends her hushaud with cou- 
rage, flies in the most dastardly manner when her 
family is threatened witli danger. Her only so- 
licitude is to provide for her own safety. With 
this view, when pursiio<1, she digsd(?ei)er into the 
earth, which she perforins wijh an amazing 
quickness. I'lie •young would willingly follow 
her; but slic is deaf to their cries, and even shuts 
the hole which she had made. 

"^rhe hamster feeds upon all kinds of herbs, 
roots, and grains, which the dilVerent seasons 
produce. He even eats the ties!) of' such ani- 
mals as he can conquer. As he is not adapted 
for long journeys, his magazine is first stocked 
with the provisions which arc nearest liis abode. 
^J'his is the reason wliy some of his chambers 
arc frecpicntly filled with one kind of grain 
only. When the harvest is reaped, he goes to a 
greater distance in quest of provisions, and car- 
ries every article he can find, without distinc- 
tion, to his granaiy. To facllilate tlie trans- 
portation of his food. Nature lias I’uruishecl 
biiT\ with two pouches in the inside of each 
cheek. On the outside, tln^se [lonches ar<> mem- 
branous, smooth, and shining; and, •in the in- 
side, there arc a great many glands, whirdi con- 
tinually secrete a certain fluid, to preserve their 
flexibility, and to enable them to resist 
accidents which may be occasioned by the 
roughness or sharpness of particular grains. 
Tacli ot these cheeks is cap.able of containing 
an ounce and a half of grain, which, on his 
return to his habitation, he empties, by press- 
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ing his two lV>rc-leot against his chocks. When 
we meet a hamster having his cheeks filled 
witli provisions, it is easy to seize him with the 
hand, without the risk of lieing bitten j because, 
in this condition, lie lias not the free motion of 
his Jaws. But, [{ he is allowe d a little time, he 
soon empties his pouches, anVl stands upon his 
defence. The (juantity of provisions found in 
the holes depends on the age and sex of the in- 
habitant. Idle old lianisU rs often amass a hun- 
dred pounds of grainy hut tlic young and the 
females contoiit themselves with a quantity 
much smaller. Tlieir olq'ect in laying up pro- 
visions is not to nourish tlicm during the winter, 
which they jiass in sleep and without eating, 
but to siqiport tlicm after they awake in the 
spring, mid previous to tlicir falling into a tor? 
pid state. 

At the approach of winter, the hamsiers its 
tire into their .subterraneous abodes; the entry 
to which they sliut up with great address. There 
tlicy remain in [lerfect tranquilhly, aud AhtI on 
tlieir provisions, till the frost becomes severe, 
when they sink into a tor[)id state, which resem- 
bles a [uvhuind sleep. Wlicii, during this qie- 
riod, tke holes are 0|)eiied, which we know by 
a !,!nall eminence of earth raised near the oblique 
passage formerly described, wc find the hamster 
lying upon a bed of soft straw. His head is 
bended under his belly, between the two fore- 
legs, and those behind rest upon his muzzle, 
riie eyes are shut; and, when the eyelids -are 
foietfd open, iiliey instantly close again. The 
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Tiiembcrs are siilT, like those of a dead animak 
and the whole body teels as cold as ice. Neither 
respiration nor any oilier sigti ol* life can be 
perceived. When dissected in this situation, we 
see the licart alternately contracLin<^ and dihitine;. 
But this movement is so slow, that the pulsations 
exceed not hileen* in a nunnte ; thouLdi, when 
the animal is awake, the heart beats a Imndred 
and fifty strok(.\s dnrin<>- tlie same lime, 'idie 
I’at has the apipearancc ol Iieing coagnlated. 
The intestines are as cold as tlie external jiarls of 
the body, and <lis<:a»v(a' not thc^ simdlcst iiTltai>i- 
lity n[)on the ypplieation ol' spirit ol’ wine or oil 
of vitriol. During this ojieration, tii(‘ animal 
seems to feel V(‘ry fiitle. lie sometimes opens 
his mouth, as it’ he wanted to respire. But his 
lethargy is too strong to admit of his w^ikcaiing 
entirel V. 

Th(‘ lethai'gy of the hamster has been ascriln'd 
solely to a eeitain degree of cold : tlfis may be 
true with ix'gard to the dormice and bats. But 
experionee proNcs, that, in order to render the 
hamster torpid, he must also be excluded from 
all communication with the external air: for, 
when a hamster is shut up in a cage fylc*d with 
earth and straw, and exposed in winter kw a. de- 
gree of cold sufficient to freexe water, lie nevw’ 
becomes torpid. But, when the cage is sunk 
four or live feet under ground, and well secured 
against the access of air, at iIko end of eigtst or 
ten days he is equally torpid as if lie had been 
in his own burrow. If the cage is brought up 
^0 the surface, the hamster will awake in a few 
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hours, and resume his torpid state when put be- 
low the earth. This experiment may be re- 
pealed with the same success, as long as the frost 
continues. We have a. fartlicr proof that the ab- 
sence of the air is one of the causes of torpid- 
iiess in the hamster : vvlicn brought up from his 
hole, in the coldest wcatlier, i>ud exposed to the 
air, he infallibly awakes in a few hours. This 
experiment succeeds equally either in the nigl^t 
or day, whieli proves that the light forms no part 
of the cause. 

It is curious to observe the hamster passing 
from a tor[)id to an active state. He first loses 
the rigidity of his members, and then makes a 
profound respiration, but at long intervals. His 
legs begin to move, he opens his inoutli, and 
utters disagreeable and rattling sounds. Alter 
continuing these operations for some tinug he 
opens his eyes, and endeavours to raises himself 
on his logs. But all these movements arc still 
reeling and unsteady, like those of a man intoxi- 
cated with liquor. He, however, reiterates his 
efforts, till he is enabled to stand on his legs. 
In this attitude he remains fixed ; as if lie meant 
to reconnoitre, and rcfiose himself after his fa- 
tigues., But lie gradually begins to walk, to cat, 
av'd to act in his usual manner. This passage, 
from a torpid to an active state, requires more 
or less time, according to the temperature of tlie 
air. When exposed to a cold air, he sometimes 
requires more than two hours to awake, and, in 
a more temperate air, he accomplishes his pur- 
pose in loss tl>ai) one hour. It is probable that 
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this change is produced imperceptibly when the^ 
animal is in his hole, and that he feels none of 
the inconveniences which arise from a sudden 
and forced rcviviscence. 

The life of a liamster is divided between the 
necessary cares of satisfying his natural appetites, 
and the fury of ct^inbating. He seems to have 
no other passion but that of rage, which in- 
duces him to attack every animal that comes in 
his way, without attending to the superior strength 
of the enemy. Ignorant of the art of saving 
himself by flight, ratlier than yield, he allows 
himself to he !)c‘at to pieces with a stick. If he 
seizes a man’s hand, he must be killed before he 
quits his hold. I'hc magnitude of the horse ter- 
rifies him as little as the address of the dog, 
which last is fond of hunting him. When the 
hamster perceives the dog at a distance, he be- 
gins with emptying his cheek- pouches, if they 
happen to he fdlcd with grain. He then blows 
them up so prodigio’i.sly, that the size of the 
head and neck greatly exceeds that of the rest of 
the body. In fme, he raises himself on his hind- 
legs; and, in this attitude, darts upon the enemy. 
If he catches hold, he never quits it hut with 
the loss of his life. But the dog generally seizes 
him behind, and strangles him. This ferocious 
temper prevents the hamster fiorn being at peace 
with any other animal. He even makes war 
against his own species, not excepting tlie fe- 
naales. When two hamsters rencounter, they 
never fail to attack each other, and the stronger 
always devours the weaker. A copibat between 
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JERBOA a generic name emploj^ed to de- 
note tliose miiiiials which are remarkable for the 
dis[)roi)ortion between the liind and fore-legs, 
the latter not exceeding the length of a mole^s 
paws, and the forincr resembling the legs of a 
bird. In this genus, \vc are acquainted with 
four species, or distinct varieties : 1. The tarsier, 
or woolly jerboa, formerly mentioned, which is 
certainly a particular species, because it has five 
toes on each loot, like those of a monkey. 2. The 
jerboa, properly so called b, which has four 


character iiKSERlCVSd 

Dentes primorcs utriiKjiie »iuo. 

Pedes anteriort’s brcvUsiini ; pusterlores longissimi. 

Clnvicula perfecte, 

t Egyptian jerboa, with thin, erect, and Ifi’oad ears, 
full and (lark eyes, arid long whiskers. The fore-legs ^re an 
inch long, with five toes on each, the inner, or thumb, being* 
scarce apparent; hut that, as well as the r(?st, furnished wdth 
a sharp claw. The hind-legs are two inches and a (jnartei 
l^^ng, thinly covered with hair, and exactly resembling those 
ut a bird ; three toes on each foot, covered above and below 
^ith hair : the miildle loe is the longest, and on each is a 
pietty long sharp claw. 1 he length, from nose to tail, is seven 
niches and one quarter; the tail ten inches, terminated with 
3 thick black tult ol hair; the tip white. The rest of the tail 
VOL, IX. I. 
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toes on the fore-feet, and three on the hind, 
3. The alagtaga*, whose legs are constructed' 
like those of the jerboa, but which has five toes 

is coverctl with very short coarse hair. The upper part of 
the body is thiu, or conipressed sideways. 'I’lie part about 
the rump and loins is large. The Jiead, back, sides, and 
thighs, are covered with long hair, ash-coloureil at the bot- 
tom, and paic tawny at the ends. The breast and belly arc 
whitish, and the hair long and soft. — Ptnnaut'sSjmps. iQuadn 
p. 2Q.5. 

Ml'j ^iTtovg, — Thfophr, opitsc. p. 295 ; Ahliun. Hist. Anim. 
lib. X. c. 2d. 

Mus bipes Plinil ; lib. xv. c. (}!?. 

Jerhout or Ytrbo, tlie Arabian name of this animal, — 
S/iaiv's Travcht P- 21-8; Texcira^s 1 ravels, p. 21. 

Gerbua. — Kib.vards's Gleaning, p. 2 1 9 ; Plcndstfd*s Journal, 

p. 59. 

Mus jac ulus, cauda elongata floccosa, palmis subpentadaC' 
lylis, femoribus longis.slii)i.s, brachiis brevi-ssimis. — Linn. 

Nat. p. 80; llassrl'juist, p. 198. 

Gerboise. — dx' Paul Lucas, lorn. ii. p, 73. 

^ Siberian jerboa, with very long, transparent, narrow ears, 
long whiskers, i?nd fi/c toes on the fore- feet, three on the 
hind-feet, pointing forward, and a fourth behind, about an 
inch above the heel. M iic colour of the upper part of the 
body is tawny, and of ilic lower, whitish. In form of body, 

logs, and tail, it agrees wilh the Egyptian jer])oa Pc?wands 

Sj/nops. Jlnudr. p. 

AiagCaga is tlie TaiLariau name of this animal, which, ac- 
cording to iVIcsscrchinid, signifies an animal vihich cannot 
The w'ord ulagiaga, however, appears to be nearly 
the same with Ictaga, which is applied to the flying squirrel. 
Plence, 1 am inclined to believe, that alagtuga, as W’cll as /o* 
iuga, are generic, ralher than specific names, and that they 
-denote ^Jlj/ing animal, esjjecially as Stralilenberg, quoted by 
Gmelin, calls tins animal the fying Jiurc^ 

Cuniculus sen Icpus Indicu.s, utins dictns. — Aldrov. dr 
^uad. digit. {>g. p. 395. — Nota, 1. Linnteus and Edwards 
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pii the fore-feet and three on the hind, with a 
spur, that may pass for a thumb, or fourth toe, 
much shorter than the others. 4. The daman 
Israel*, or lamb of Israel, which may l)e the 
same aniiiml called mus longipes by Linnaeus f, 
tmd which lias four toes on tlie for'*-feet, and five 
Ofi those behind. 

The head of the jerhoii ha$ a great resem- 
blance to that of the rabbit; but its eyes are 
larger, and its cars shorter, higher, and broader, 
in proportion to its si/e. 1 he nose is flcsh-co- 
lon.red and naked ; and tlie muzzle is thick and 
short. The o|)ening of the moutl) is very small; 
th(! upper jaw is very broad, and the under nar- 
row an<l short. "J'he teeth are like those of the 

have improperly referred this figure to the jerboa, though, by 
Che spur, or fourth toe on the hind-feet, which is very conspi- 
cuous, it belongs to tlie .species of alagiaga. Nota, 2. Al- 
clrovandus was wrong in denominating this animal lUias, 
U'hich is an American word, and probably the same with 
agouti. 

Cuniculns pumilio salienr, canda loiigisslma. — Gindin^ 
Kov. Com. Acad. Petrop. tom v. tab. 1 1, fig. 1. 

Cuiiicirius pumilio salien.s, cauda anomala longissima. — 
Brins. Quad. p. 103. 

Flying* hare. — Slrahltnberg ; Hist. Russ. p. 370. * 

* Daman Israel, lamb of the children of Israel. — S/taiv^s 
Travels. 

Animal (juoddam pumilo cunicolo non di^3simiIe, sed cqni- 
Gulis maju.s quod ataman fiHorum Israel nuncupant. — Prosp^ 
Alp ill. Hist. JElisypt. lib. iv. cap. 9, 232. 

f iMus longipes, cauda ehmgata vestita, palmis tetradac- 
tylis, plantis pentadactylis, lemoribus loiigissimis. — Linn. 
Syst. Nat. p. 8 K The word femoribus is here improperly 
applied ; tor the metatarsi, or first bouea of the fytot alone, ar» 
extremely long in this animal. 

IC 2 
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rabbit ; and tlie whiskers round the month are 
composed of long black and white hairs. The 
I’ore-fect arc extremely short, and never touch 
the ground, being used only as hands to convey 
victuals to the mouth. These hands have four 
fingers, armed with claws, and the rudiments of 
a fifth without any claw. The hind-feet have 
only tfn eo toes, of which the middle one is longest, 
and all tiirec arc armed with claws. The tail 
is three times longer tlmn tlie bony ; it is covered 
w'ilb small stiff hairs, of the same colonr with 
those on tlie back, and the extremity of it is 
garnished W'itli longer, softer, and more bushy 
hair. The legs arc naked and llesh-colonred, as 
well as liie nose and ears. The top of the head 
and back arc covered witli reddish hair, and the 
flanks, the under [lart of the head, the throat, the 
belly, and the inside of tlie thighs, are white: 
below tlie reins and near the tail there is a 
large, black, transverse band, in the form of a 
cre.soent *. 

The alaglaga is smaller than a rabbit. Ilis 
ears are long, broad, naked, thin, transparent, and 
spread over with very conspicnons blood-vessels. 
Th,e upper jaw is much larger than the under, hut 
blunt and pretty broad at the extremity. It has 
large whiskers round the month. The teeth 
are like those of a rat. The eyes are large ; and 

The following are the dimensions of tliis animal, as mea- 
sured by Has.selquist; Magnitude corporis ut in inure domes^ 
tico majore. Mensuratio capit. poll. 1 corp. poll. caud. 
ipilli. H spiih. i aiiter. infra poHicem. Myst. Itin- 

giss. poll 3. 
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the iris and pupils are brown. The body is nar- 
row before, broad, and almost round behiufl. 
The tail is very loi)-^s not so thick as a small 
finger, and two thirds of it is covered wiih short 
still* liair; on tlie last third the hairs arc' longer, 
more bushy, softer, and become; longer toward 
the extremity, wh(?re they form a kind of tuft, 
Vvdiicli is black at the beginning, and white at 
the (md. The forcd'cct arc \ery slioit, and have 
five toes ; tiiose behind arc very lor'ig, and have 
only four to(*s, tlirce of whic h are [>laced before, 
and the fourth, wiiich is a Ihumh, stands at a 
di^tancc from the others. All these' toes are 
armed will! claws, whicli are shcjrtcr in tlio fore 
than in the liind-lc’ct. Tiie hair ol this animal 
is soft, pretty long, yellow on the back, and 
white on the be lly 

From com[>aring these two descriptions, the 
first of wliicli is taken from Edwards and Ilas- 
selcpiist, and the second from Cineiin, it a[)pear5 
that the jerboa and alagiaga resemble eacl) other 
in a striking manner. Tim jerboa is only sandier 
tlian the alagtaga, and has hut !onr Ujv s on tiic 


Pii'e tile (jimensi(»ns MMinr.il, r.s niea- 

iiured byGaielin: I.oii^itijdo :>!) exO'emo ro.Ttro ad ti'.iriiim 

candi' 4 ^ 0 j ad oc uk^s poll, i, AfMacuhiriirii poll. I 

caud;« poll. H * ; pedum anteri'jrm'.i ah liiiiih io a.ii exncmos 
U.S(|ue dijritos poll. 1-^ pedum po>ter;‘»i on.' a sidiVamiiiibus ad 
initimii usque calcanei |jo!l. .'j ; a calivuiCM) atl '^^■Nca imn di-iti 
poslciioriii poll. 1 ; ab exoilii di;;iti po.-:erioiis ad <'x!r':ri.os 
ungues poll. C. [.atitudo corporis anlerioii.s poiL I ; [loiLcii- 
oris pull. 3. auric uluium poll, g 
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fore- feet, and three on the hind, without any 
spur} while the alagtaga lias five toes on th« 
fore-feet, and three and a spur on the hin4-feet. 
But 1 suspect that this ditVercnce is not consiant} 
for Dr. Sliavv, who lias given a figure and der 
scriptiou of a IJarbary jerboa, re|)resents it with 
a spur or fonrtli toe on the bind-ftot; and Mr. 
Edwards remarks, tliat lie care full v examined 
two jerboas which he saw in England, and could 
discover no spur. Hence this character, which 
might serve as a S[)ccific distinction between the 
jerboa and alagtaga, by not being constant, an- 
swers no purpose, but marks rather the identity 
than the diversity of the species. Neither doc? 
the ditference in size prove them to be distinct 
species: Edwards and Hasselquist may have de- 
scribed only young jerboas, and Gniclin an old 
alagtaga. 

Two circumstances, however, render this mat- 
ter still doubtful } the proportion of the tail, 
which is much larger in tlic jerboa than in the 
alagtaga, and the diiVcrcnce of the climates which 
they inhabit. The jerboa is cominuii in Circas- 
sia *, Egypt j". Barbary, and Arabia} and the 


^ In Circassia, Persia, Arabia, and tiie environs of Babylon, 
there is a kind of field-mouse, culled jcrbmch In the Arabic 
language, which is nearly of the size and colour of the squir- 


rel When it leaps, it darts live or six feet above the 

ground It sometimes quits the fields, and takes up its 


abode in the houses. — Voyage cVOleMriuHi p. J77. 

f In Egypt, 1 saw two .sniall animah, that ran very quickly 
en theii* hind-feet, which were so long tii T the creatures 
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alagtaga in Tartary, along the Wolga, and as far 
as Siberia. It is seldom that the same animal 
inhabits climates so rliiferent; and, when it does 
haopen, the species undergoes great changes: 
this we presume to be the case with the jerboa, 
ot whicli, notwithstanding these differences, the 
alagtaga seems to be only a v'arii^y. 

'fhesc animals geiundly coiiceal their hands 
or fore-feet among llie hair; so that, at first sight, 
they seem to have only two feet. In transport- 
ing tliemselves from place to place, tney do not 
walk, or advance one loot after anotlur, but leap 
nimbly to the distance of three or four feet. 
When re[)Osing lliem ’^ Ives, they sit on their 
knees, and sl(‘(‘[) only during the day. They 
oat grain and herhage, like the hare. Their dis- 
positions arc mild, and yet they can never be 
lamed beyond a certain point. They dig holes 
in the earth like tlie rabbits, and in a much shorter 
time. About the end of summer, lay n[) 

herbage in tlieir magazines, wliere, in cold coun- 
tries, they pass the winter. 

As vve have had no opportunity of disseetiiig 
this animal, we shall subjoin the remarks of M, 
Gmelin upon its internal structure^. 


«eemt J to bo mounted on fitilts. Those animals ])urrow like 
ral)bits. I carried oil’ seven ok' them ; two ok’ which I l)rongka 
to France, where they lived in the royal inenagery two years, 
~ Voyaf^c de Paul LitcuSy torn. ii. p 7 1*. 

* CKsophag'us, uti in lopore et cimicnlo, medio vcntriculo 
inscritur; intestinum ciocum breve ailnioduin sod aniphun est, 
in proco'^sum verinit'oiniein, duos poibces lon^iiin ubiens. 
Fhoiedocl'.us inox infra pyloruni intestinum subit. Vc.sicj 
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With regard to the daman, or lamb of th^ 
children of Israel, whicli seems to be a kind 
of jerboa, because its i’orc-Jegs are remarkably 
shorter than the liind, haying never seen this 
animal, we cannot do better than copy the re- 
marks of Dr. Shaw, who had an opportunity of 
comparing it with the jerboa,,, and speaks of them 
as two distinct species. “ Fhe daman,” says 
this author, “ is likewise an animal of Mount 
Libanus, though common in other places of this 
country. It is a harmless creature, of the same 
size and (juality with the rabbit; and with the 
like incurvating posture and disposition of the 
fore-teeth. But it is of a browner colour, with 
smaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the 
marmots. Tlic fore- feet likewise are short, and 
the hinder are nearly as long in proportion as 
those of the jerboa. Though this animal is 
known to burrow sometimes in the ground ; 
yet, as its usual residence and refuge arc in the 
holes and clefts of the rocks, wc have so far a 


urinaria cllrina atjua plena; uteri nulla plane distinctio; va- 
gina (Tiiin (aiu)lis instar sine ullis artificiis in pubem usque 
proiensa in ano cornua (tividiiur, (pue ubi ovariis appro- 
pintjuant’niulias inflexiune.s faciiint, ct in ovariis terminaiilur. 
Peiuin inasculus liabct satis inaijrniim, cui- circa vtsicre uri- 
naria' colluni vcsicuhu seininules unciain cum dimidio longa:, 
graciles, et extreinilatibiis intnrta? adjacent, roramcn aut 
sinus quosdam inter anuin et penem, aut inter anum et vul- 
vam nullj modo potui discemero, licet (puis vis in iiidagatiotic 

ista cautel is adhibueriin Cuuiculi Amoiicaui, porcelli 

piiis et voce Marcgr. Fabrica intcrnaruin partiuni ab hoc 
aniinali non mullinn abludunl. • — Gmciin, Soi\ Com. Pvtrop. 
tom, V. art. 7., 
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WE shall here give a short history of the dif- 
ferent species of jeihoas, and a particular de- 
scription of the jerboa of Edwards and Hassel- 
quist. The little differences which may be re- 
marked in this species do not constitute more 
than a slight variety, the coiour and length of 
the fore-paws, and the claws, not appearing to 
be constant. 

In the desert of Barca there is a jerboa distinct 
from the above, inasnuicli as the body is thinner, 
the ears longer, round, and nearly of equal size 
from the lop to the bottom; the claws are much 
shorter, and the colours in general lighter; the 
band on the thighs is not so apparent ; the Ijeels 
black; the end of the muzzle much flatter*. 
These distinctions are but very slight, and may 
be considered as mere varieties. 

Jerboas are found in all parts of Africa, from 
Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope, and we also 
find them in Arabia and in several other countries 
of Asia; but it appears that they difl’er greatly in 
size, and it is surprising that, among these long- 
legged animals, some are found twenty, and even 


* Note communicated to M. dc BuiiFon, by Mr. Bruce. 
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an huiulri'd limes larger tiian t!iC’ little jerboas of 
^'hicli we have spoken. 

I have seen at the Cape nicnagcry/' says M. 
de Qaerhoeiit, ‘‘ an animal (canglut in tlic conn* 
try) which call hare: it is a!>ont tlic 

size of the Iviropcan rabi)it, with a heacj sOinc- 
what liko i( ; Llie e'ars are at least as long; the 
fore paws arc very sliort cud small; they use 
them 1o convxw any thing to the inoutli, b;;t 
1 clont tliiuk :i»ey ai<‘ o' miu h service iu walking: 
it generally hubs liicn; laitircly in its long liair. 
'riie litnd paws are large atid thick ; the toes, four 
in number, are long and rep.aratcd : the tail is at 
least the length of the iuHly, and covered with 
long hairs. I'he body, the en<ls of the (Mrs, and 
the tail, are of a yellowish colour, d'lic eyes are 
large, black, and prominent. It is fed witli 
lettuce leaves, is very fond of nibbling; and 
has pieces of wood put into its cage for its amuse** 
nieni^\’^ 

Mr. Forster sent us a dravvityg oftiiis great jer- 
boa, or Icapiiivg hare oi'tlic Cape (see the plate). 
'I'he drawing was accoaipani<al with the rollovving 
remai'k. "I his jerboa,” says he, ‘‘ lias five 
toes. before and lour behind. I'lie forc^eiavvs are 
black, long, thin, and curvi d ; those behind arc 
brown, thick, slic)rt, of a conical shape, and r.i* 
ther curved towards the cud. The eye is very 
large and black ; the nose and nostrils art* ferru- 
ginous. The cars are large*, smooth, naked 

Extract tVo;!i 'tc J-nirn .1 of tb*' V**’/ of AE 
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•M’itiiin, and covered on the outside with short 
slate- coloured liair. The head resembles that 
of tiie little Jerboas : it has whi-kers round the 
mouth, and at the angle of the eyes: the legs, or 
rattier the fore arms, are extremely short, and 
the hands very sued! : the hind-legs, on the con- 
trary, are very th.lek, and the feet excessively 
long. Ti'.e t:ril, whicli is also very long, and co- 
vered with Iniirs, a])pears thin at its origin, and 
wry thick at the end ; it is of a deep fawn colour 
for the greatest part of its length, and of a tawny 
brown near the end : the legs and feet are 
pale tawny mixed with gray : the body and head 
are of a pale yellow, nearly white ; the thighs 
and belly ar<' 5 adIower: all the upper part of the 
body, as well as the end of the jaw, tlu; top of tlio 
nose, and the hands, arc of a reddisli tint.” lu 
short, we think that this Cape jerl»oa, described 
by M. do Qucrlioent and Mr. Fonster, is the 
same that M. Allamand has described and figured 
in the Dutch edition. 

It a])pears, also, that the animal whose history 
we have given under the name of tarsier, is of 
the same genus as tlie jerboas, and that it be- 
longs to theOld Continent ; no species of jerboa, 
cither.great or small, being found, except in Africa 
or Asia, we can soarceiy doubt tiiat the tarsier be- 
longs to ou« or otlier of the.se parts of the world. 

1 have seen severab figures of jerboas de- 
signed after the antique, particularly from an 
ancient medal of Cyrene which had a jerboa on 
the reverse, unlike that v.’hiel! Dr. Siiaw has de- 
scribed by tire name of daman Israel-, for it 
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Jiffored greatly in in tlic shape of the head, 
in the ( yes, and la .sev(a\il oilier characters ^ it 
is easy to prove that Dr. Siiaw is mistaken in 
referring the daman Israel to this species of 
Jerboa. 

That on the Cya’cnean nudal.is a true jerboa, 
and has no analogy with tlic daman. I have seen 
the figure of several jci boas in other engravings 
taken from tlie Oxford maildes, some of which 
liad their fore paws, and especially llieir ears, 
much longer, than those that we ha\ c.‘ figured ; 
hut besides, tiresojLi boas, cngrrercd on tin: anlicpie 
niaiblc'-, an* noi r'*r:reseiUe<l wilIi ^ufi’ea nl aeeu- 
racy to enable ns to refer them to our species. 


Addilion lo flic Jriicif Jerboa bij AL AUamatuL 

M. de Butfon distinguishes four difVerent species 
of jerboa, but lie has seen and figured the tarsier 
only 3 what he has said of the other three is taken 
from preceding antliors : among others, he has 
burrowed the description of tlie jerboa beicuiging 
lo the second siiccies of Edwards and Ilassel- 
quist. 

This animal is actually living at Amsterdam, 
at Dr. Klocknerbs, wlio allowed us to makc^ a 
drawing from it, and obligingly communicated 
what was most worthy of remark : in the course 
of these observations vve shall add some particu- 
lars to those which M. de BulTon has mentioned. 

His description is very exact ; in the jerboa of 
Dr. Klockncr we retrace all that lie has said, ex- 
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food, and for a year and a half, till now, it has 
continued to like it. 

Sonic authors have ranked this animal among 
the rabbits, which it resembles by tlie colour and 
fineness of the hair, and by the length of its ears: 
otliers have taken it for a rat, because it is nearly 
of the same size; but it is neither a rabbit nor a 
rat : it is distinguished from both hv the extreme 
disproportion between the fore and hind-legs, 
and the cKcessive length of its tail. It is distinct 
from the ahigloga, described and figured by M. 
Gnu'lin, hut which is .so nearly allied to our jer- 
boa, that we may consider it (with M. de Bufl’on) 
as a variety only of the same species. 

It must not be forgotten that the jerboa has a 
whisker of long stiff hairs round its month, among 
which there is one of an extraordinary length, 
since it measures three inches 


Prosper Alpiiuis, sj)eaking of the daman, or 
lamb of Israel, which M. de Bulfon has jn.^tly 
ranked willi tiie jerboas *, says that this ani- 
mal is largi'r than onr Kuro|'.t,'aii hare, vyhich 
was doubte d both by Dr. Shaw and M. dc 
Buffon. We are now certain that Alpinus 
did not exaggerate. All Europe know that 
Messrs. Banks and Solander, animated by a 
zeal, which I may almost call heroic, to ad- 
vance our knowledge of astronomy and natural 
history, undertook a voyage round the world. 


* I sli.jll hci’caftor j^ive rny reasons fui diirering (Voni tliir 
opinion. 
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On their way, they saw two jerboas that ex- 
ceeded our largest hares in size, and beat our 
best dogs in the chase. This was not one of 
the least of an ample collection of curiosities 
which they brought home with them, and which 
would alford subjects suflicicnt to fill a thousand 
plates. • 


Second Addition to the Hist or ij of the Jerboas 
bjj M. Allainand. 

1 have observed, in my history of the jerboa, 
that Prosi)er Alpinns was right in saying that 
the daman, which belongs to the genus of jerboa, 
was larger than our European rabbit. Depending 
on my English correspondents,! have asserted that 
Mr. Banks brought one of these animals with 
him, on his return from his voj age round the 
world, which exceeded our largest hares in size. 
1 am now enabled to say something more positive 
about tins animah which is described and figured 
in captain Cook’s First Voyage, and whose skin- 
Mr. Banks has had tlie goodness to show me. 
it dillers from every other species of jerfioa as 
yet describe<l*, not only in size, wdiich ap- 
proaches that of a sheep, but also by the number 
or arrangement of tlie toes. Parkinson j‘, who 
went with Mr. Banks in quality of draughtsman. 

This animal Ix'longs to another genus. It is the kangu- 
>•<>0 didclphls gitjatitea of Ginelin, and 7nacropus major of 

yhuw. ir, 

f Journal of a Voyage to the South Sea, p. 1%!/. 

VOL. IX. . F 
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acquaints us that it had five toes on the fore-ftel 
armed with hooked nails, and four on the hind- 
feet : it weighed only Ihii ty-eight pounds, as it 
was young, and had not arrived at its full si^e; 
its head, neck, and shoulders, were small, com- 
pared with the other parts of its body: its fore- 
legs were e’iglit iiu’hcs long, and its lilnd-Ieg!i 
twenty two. Ii advanced by ve ry considerable 
lca[)S, holding itself upright; its feax'-legs were ap- 
plied Close tu its breast, and appeared to Ix' fit only 
for digging the ground: the tail was thick at its 
base, and reguiaily diininislied to its extremity: 
its body was enLii^ ly cove red with hair ot a deep 
moxise-gray colour, excr[*t tiu^ head atid earsj, 
which had soir.e rescpabiancc^ to those of the 
hare. 

By the fx)regoing description, it appears that 
this animal i.- not tiie jerboa with four toes be- 
fore and three I vhind, nor the daman, or lamb ot 
lsra(d, which has lour toes before and five behind^, 
and consef|uently ought not to be confounded with 
it ; the alag/aga is the nearest allied to it in the 
number of its Iocs, having five before and three 
behind, with a spur that may pass for a thumb, 
or fourth toc', as M. de Bullbn has rcniarked : 
bat the diiierenee. of size, the distance between 
the places, and diversity of climate where 
these animals are found, hardly permit us to 
conside r iliein as one and the same species. 
That discovered by Mr. Banks inhabits New 

Thih is ti nt; o1* the prctemled damdn of J)r. Shaw, which 
a jerboa; but false with respect to the true daman, which lias^ 
only three tots behind. 
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tlollancl ; the alagtaga is common in Tartary 
and on the Wolga. 

We have an animal living in Holland, whicli 
may be the same as that from New Holland, if 
we may judge from tlie following description, for 
which [ am indebted to Dr. RIockner, to whom 
I also owe what I fiave previously said respect- 
ing the little jerboa 

This animal was brouglit from the Cape of 
Good Hope by the Sieur Holst, to whom it be- 
longed ; it was caught on a mountain called 
Snewberg, situated at a very great distance from 
the Cape towards the interior of the country. 
The Dutch boors call it ardinannclje of Sprwgen- 
(khaas, or leaping hare. It is as large as a hare 
or a rabbit; its hair is reddish at top, but ash 
coloured at the root, and intermixed with some 
longer hairs tipt with black. Its licad is very 
short, but large and Oat between the ears, and 
terminated by a blunt muzzle, with a very little 
nose: the upper jaw is large, and hides the lower 
one, which is ve ry short and ^mall. There is no 
other known (juadruped, which has the open- 
ing of its mouth so far backward, beneath the 
head. 

The ears arc a third shorter than those of flie 
rabbit : they arc very thin, and transparent in a 
strong light ; they are blackish above, and of a 
flesh colour, and more transparent at bottom. It 
has large eyes, close to the head, of a brown tend- 

* Tho following description relates not to the ktanguroo.. 
but to the Cape jerboa, Dipus cafer, Linu. 
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ingto black : the cyclirls are provided with lashcS/ 
and siinnountcd with five or sis very long hairs, 
Eacli jaw lias two very strong cutting teeth, 
those of the upper jaw are the shortest. The 
upper lip is furnished with a whisker of long 
hair.s. 

4 

The fore-feet are small, short, and situated 
close to the neck : they have five toes on each, 
also very sliort, and placed on the same line j 
they are armed wdth crooked claws, two thirds 
larger than the toes themselves, and resting on a 
fleshy lump situated beneath. The hind-legs arc 
larger tlian tlsose before; the feet have four toes, 
of which the two interior are shorter than the 
third, which is a third larger than the outer 
one. All of them have claws, which are convex 
above, and concave beneath. 

The body is narrow before, enlarging a little 
backwards ; the tail is as long as the body ; two 
thirds of it is covered with long reddish hairs, 
and the rest is black. 

Like the other kinds of jerboas, they*use the 
hind-feet only in walking, or, to speak more 
properly, in leaping : these feet are also very 
strong, and, if they are taken by the tail, they 
strike with great force. We could not determine 
the length of their greatest leaps, because they 
had no opportunity to exert themselves in the 
small room where they were shut up. In a state 
of liberty, these animals arc said to leap thirty feet. 

It makes a sort of grunting noise. It feeds in 
a sitting pu.sture, extending its great legs bori- 
>iontaliy, and bending its back: its fore-feet 
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sorve il like hands to convey the food to its 
mouth ; it uses them also to dig the ground, 
which it does witli such celerity, that in a few 
minutes it entirely buries itself. Its coinmon 
food is bread, roots, wheat, &c. 

It sleeps in a singular attitude : tt sits with its 
knees extended, [)lacing its head almost between 
its hind-legs, aud, with its two fore-feet, it holds 
its ears close, upon its eyes ; thus it seems to jjro- 
tect its head with its hands. It sleeps in the 
day, and is generally awake in the night. 

We perceive by the above description, that 
this animal ought to be raidced in the class of 
jerboas, described by M. de Buftbn, but that it 
diflers, howevan’, as well in size a.s by the number 
of its toes. Although the figure which we liavo 
given in plate 301 bears a strong resemblance to 
that of our jerboa, it nevertheli ss diiTers siifii- 
cienlly to |)revent being confounded with it. 

If this be the same animal described iiy captain 
Cooke (as is very prohalile), the figure given hy 
the Eli|glisli voyager, and in the Fr nch trans- 
lation is not correct ; the head is loo long; the 
fore-legs are never hanging downwards as they 
are represented, ours ulwa.vs held Uiein'lo its 
breast, so that the claws are placed immediately 
beneath the lower jaw, a situation widcii agrees 
with that given by the Fhigii'li undior, Imt which 
has been badly ex^ircsscd by the draughtsman and 
engraver. 

Ill com[>ariiig these deseri|;tions of M. Aila- 
niaud, aiui summing up the observatejus we have 
read, we find, in this genus of jerboa, four very 
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distinct, known species: 1. The jerboa, or jerbo 
pf Edwards, Hasselquist, and Allaniand, which 
we have described and figured (plate 300 ); 2 . Our 
tarsier ; 3 . The great jerboa, or leaping hare of 
the Cape, which we have figured in plate 301 ; 
4. The great New Holland jerboa, called kangaroo 
py the natives of the country ; it is nearly the 
size of a sheep, and consequently is a much 
stronger species than that of our jerboa, or leap- 
ing hare of the Cape. We have not thought it 
necessary to copy the figure of this jerboa, given 
in Cook’s First Voyage, because it appears to us 
too defective, but we have here reported what 
this celebrated navigator has said of this singular 
anitnal, which, to this moment, lias been found 
only on the continent of New Holland. 

“ As 1 was walking this morning, at a little 
distance from the ship (in the Bay of Endeavour, 
coast of New Holland), I saw, myself, one of the 
animals which had been, so often de.«cril)ed ; it 
was of a light mouse-colour, and in size and 
shape very much resembled a greyhound^ it had 
a long tail also, which it carried like a grey- 
hound ; and I should have taken it for a wild 
dog, if, iristead of running, it had not leapt like a 
hare or deer Mr. Banks also had an im- 

perfect view of this animal, and was of opinion 
that its species vyas .hitherto unknown. .... On 
one of the follovying days, as our people went out 
at day-break in search of game, they saw four 
animals of the same kind, two of which Mr. 
Banks’s greyliound fairly chasid, hut they tlyevv 
him out at a great distance, by leaping over the 
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tong thick grass, which prcveuted his running: 
this animal was observed not to run upon four 
legs, but to bound, or hop forward upon two, 

like the jerbuu, or mus jaculus Some days 

after thi.s, Mr. Gore (my lieutenant), went out 
with his gun, and bad the good* fortune to kill 
one of the nnimafs which had been so much 

the subject of our sjreculaliou In form, 

it is most like the jerbuu, whicli it also re- 
sembles in its motion, as has been observed 
already, bat it greatly dill'ers in size, the 
jerbua not being larger than a common rat, and 
this animal, when full grown, being as big as a 
sheei> : this individird was a young one, much 
under its fall growtli, weigliing only tbirly-eigbt 
poufids. I lie bead, neck, and shoulders, are 
very small in proportion to the otlicr parts of the 
bo(iy ; the tail is nearly as long as the body, 
thick near the rump, and tapering towards 
the cud ; the fore-legs of this individual wore 
only r ight inches long, and the hind-legs two 
atid twenty : its i>rogross is by successive leaps, 
or hops, ol a great length, in an erect posture : 
the fore-legs arc kept bent close to the breast, 
and secijicd to be ol use only for diggflig; the 
skin is covered with a short I'nr of a dark mouse 
or gray colour, excepting the iiead and ears, * 
which hear a slight rc.semblancc to those of a 
hare. 1 liis animal is calleil by the natives 
kanguroo. ■ . . . d'he same Mr. Gore shot an- 
other kaiiguroo, whieii, with the skin, entrails, 
and head, weiglied eighty-four pounds. Upon 
'-xamination, however, we found that this animal 
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was not at its full growth, the innermost grlndei's 

not being yet formed These animals 

seem to be the most common species of qua- 
drupeds in New Holland, and we met with 
them almost every time we went into the 
woods * 

By this description, we cfearly perceive that 
the great New Holland jerboa, is not the same 
animal as the leaping hare of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and the Forsters, who were induced to 
compare it with the New Holland kanguroo, 
agree with us, that they are two different spe- 
cies of the jerboa kind. On the other side, if 
we compare what Dr. Shaw’ says of the animal, 
which he calls daman, with the description of the 
leaping hare, we easily discover that these tw’O 
animals constitute but one and the same species, 
and that this learned traveller is mistaken in the 
application of the name daman, which belongs 
to quite a different creature. 

From what has been said, we may also infer, 
that the leaping hare belongs not only to Africa, 
but likewise to Phenicia, Syria, and other re- 
gions of .Asia Minor, of which the communica- 
tion with .Africa by Arabia is well ascertained i 
especi.illy for such animals as live in the burning 
‘ sands ol the desert. Therefore, in separating the 
true daman from the jerboas, we ought to in- 
dicate the characters which distinguish them 
from each other. 


* See Cook’s First Voyage, by Hawkesworth, -vol.'iii' 
p. $01, $6>J, 577, and 586. 
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WE are indebted to Mr. Bruce for the true 
description and perfect knowledge of the daman ; 
previously indicated by Prosper Alpinus, and 
improperly referred by Dr. Shaw to the great 
jerboa. The 'following is what this illustrious 
traveller wrote me on the subject. “ The 
daman Israel is not a jerboa ; it is badly de- 
scribed by our Dr. Shaw, who says that the fore- 
feet are short, compared with those behind, in 
the same proportion as those of the jerboas : 
this assertion is not true ; see the figure of the 

* CHARACTER SPBCIFICITS, 

Hyrax Svbiacus. — Linn. Syst. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 167. 

Hyrax (Syriacus) plantis tridactylia, unguibus otnnibas 
subaeqnalibus. — Sehreb. p. 923. ^ 

Ashkoko. — Bruce's Tratrek, Jpp. p. 139, pi. 23. 

Daman Urabi,. — Buff. Hist. Nut. par Sonn. xxxii.’p. 231, 
pi. 20, %. 1. * 

BBISTI.T Cavy. — Perm. Hist, ' Suadr. ii. p. 92, p«. 
78. A. 

Syrian Hyrax. — Shaw’s 6<m.. ii. p. 219, pi. 164. 

■ ^rilABITAT! 
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animal from wy own drawing. It is very com- 
mon in the neigiihoiirliood of Mount Libanus, 
aiid sil!l more so in /Arabia Petrea: it is found 
al>o in tlie mountains oi' Arabia Felix, and in all 
L’pjK-r .\b;, ssinia : it is of the shape and size of 
a rabbit : tlic i'piedej-s are rather shorter than 
those behind, but not more so* than in the rab- 
bit: a very dLitingnishing eliaracter is, that it has 
no tail, and tliat it has three toes on each foot, 
somewhat like the monkeys, without any nails, 
and surrounded with soft lU sh, of a round shape. 
13y this character and the want ol’ a tail, it ap- 
pears to approach the loris. Tiie ears are small 
'"and short, lined with hair inside and out; in 
which it again differs from the rabbit. 'J4)e body 
is white beneath ; long single hairs, of a shining 
black colour, proceed from the back, tlie upper 
part of the body, and tlie thiglis. 

These animals always inhabit the cavities 
of rocks, and do not burrow in the earth* 
since they have no nails.” 

I have figured this animal afier Mr. Pruce's 
drawing , and it appears, by liis account, that 
Dr. Shaw is mistaken; vvlrat still confirms it is, 
that he vvould not attend to what Prosper Ab 
pinu& has said of the daman, that its flesh is 
=:;xeellent food, and that it is larger ihan our 
European rabbil. Me omits this last tact from 
the passage of Prosper Alpinus, which he other- 
wise quotes entire: I must tlierefore correct 
what I liave myself said, and do justice to Pros- 
per Alpinus, who first pointed out the daman 
Isra^ i, and g.iVe a just description of it. 
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Besides, there seems no doubt that the da- 
)inan, or Iamb of Israel, is the saphan of Holy 
Writ. Mr. Bruce says that he lias not only 
seen it in the different parts of Asia, hut even in 
Abyssinia. M. Sonnerat gave ns an account of 
another daman inhabiting the oountry about the 
Cape of Good Mope, vvhicl) vve luivc figured. 
This Cape tlanuin dill'ers from the daman Israel 
in its shape, being rounder, and also in not hav- 
ing so many prominent hairs, r.or those so long 
as in the daman Israel ; it has, tnoreover, a great 
curved and furrowed nail on the inner toe of the 
hind-foot, which is not the case in the feet of the 
daman Israel. Tlicsc characters appear suffi- 
cient for us to make it a distinct species from the 
Cape daman, and to separate it, as wc have here 
done, from tlie Syrian daman, to which it never- 
theless bears the greatest resemblance in size, in 
conformation, in the number of toes, and in the 
want of a tail. 

Finally, wc ought here to add, that, from the 
mere inspection of this Cape daman, we recog- 
nised it for the same atnmal that \ye had pre- 
viously figured under the name of Cape marmot-, 
oliserviug, at tlie same time, that I o»ly adopted 
this name provisionally, till I w as better informed 
pi the nature and true name of this animal ; aifd, 
as the figure that I hav<! given is from a \er-e 
bad d ravying, we ought in preference to codsuIi. 
that wliich J liave here added We mu&t a].s;T 

* The correct figure will be found under the head of Oapt 
Marmot; the plate which appearoil in t.h > ;er;ru;r editions 
being sujipreijscd. * tv 
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refer what we have said of this pretended mar- 
mot to the Cape daman, and likewise what M. 
Allamand, from Dr. Klockner, has given us 
about this same animal under the denomination 
of klipdas, or rock-badger; observing that, by the 
mere conformatici'i of the feet; it ought not to be 
placed in tire badger genus, and that the name 
has been improj)eriy applied to it. 'I’he follow- 
ing is what this learned naturalist has said in his 
additions to mv work. 

“ Messrs. Pallas and Vosmaer believe that this 
animal digs holes in the ground like our mar- 
mot, or our badger ; because, say tliej^ its feet 
are calculated for this operation; but judging by 
these same feet, we are led to believe that they 
are never used for a similar purpose, for they do 
not appear proper to dig with : they are covered be- 
neath with a very soft skin, and the tees are armed 
with short and fiat nails, which do not extend 
beyond the skin; this hardly bespeaks an ani- 
mal that scratches up the earth to form a retreat. 
In truth, M. Pallas says, that the nails are very 
short, or rather that there are none, for they 
would be of no use in digging against the rocks, 
in the middle of which these animals live. This 
reasonris ingeniously urged ; but may we not be 
authorized also to say, and perhaps with better 
foundation, that Nature has given them such 
short nails, only because they are not wanted 
for digging? at least it is certain, that the one 
which is at Amsterdam does not employ them 
for this purpose, never being seen to scratch or- 
dig the earth. 
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*‘M. Vosmacrsays that these animals are slow 
in their motions; this is douhtlcss true of the one 
which he saw, but M. Pallas informs us that it 
died from plenitude; therefore may we not sup- 
pose that the fat with which it was loaded 
rendered it dull and heavy r » At least those 
which M. Klocltner observed were not so: on 
the contraiy, tliey were ver}’’ (piick in their 
movements ; they leaped up and down with great 
agility, and always fell upon their feet; they 
loved to be on the highest places: their hind- 
legs are the longest, which makes tl)cm strj) 
like the Guinea |)ig more than an}’ other auimai, 
but they run like the hog. They never sleep in 
the (lay, hut, when night arrives, they retire inter 
their nest, where they creep into the middle of 
the hay, witli which they entirely cover tlieir 
bodies. At the C^ape, they are said to nestle in 
the clefts of the rocks, where thev make a bed of 
moss and the leaves of thorns, wdiich, as well as 
other leaves that have but little moisture, serve 
them for food; at least that which is at Ainstcr- 
dam prefers them to the roots and bread which 
are given him : he does not willingly eat nuts or 
almonds. In chewing, he moves th« lower jaw 
like the ruminating animals, although Ite does 
not belong to that class. If we may judge*of 
all the species from him, these animals do not 
arrive at their full size so soon as the Guinea pig : 
when this was caught, it was of the size of a 
rat, and probably about five or six weeks old: 
during the eleven months it was in this country^ 
it did not attain the size of a wild rabbit, al- 
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though those animals arrive at that of our 
mestic rabbits. 

“ Tlie Hottentots arc very fond of a kind of me- 
dicine which the Dutch call badger's urine \ it is 
a dry, blackish substance, of a very bad smell, 
that is found iiv. the clefts of rocks and in the 
caverns : they pretend tliat it oi^igincites from the 
urine of these beasts. These animals, say they, 
are ahvavs accustomed to make water in the 
same place, and their urine dej)osits this sub- 
stance, which in time dries and be comes solid : 
this is very prol)able; the one whic li is at Amster- 
dam always makes water in the same corner of 
the cage in which it is confined. 

Its head is small in proportion to its body; 
its eyes arc scarcely half the size of those of the 
rabbit; its lower jaw is a little shorter than the 
upper; its ears are round and short; tl.ey are 
edged with very fine hairs, increasing in length 
as they approach those of tlie head ; its neck is 
longer than broad, and tliis applies to the rest 
of the body: its fore-feet are bare beneath, and 
divided into lobes: above, they arc covered with 
hairs to^the root of the nails. M. Vosmaer says 
that its fettt are naked: this onglit to be under- 
stood -*3f the lower part only. When it runs, the 
hind-legs appear scarcely longer than those be- 
fore : they have but three toes, two of which are 
always on the ground u lien tliey walk, but the 
third, or inner toe, is shorter, and separated from 
the two others; this toe is raised whenever the 
animal moves, and it is armed with a nail of a 
singular make! M, Vosmaer is content with 
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•saving that it \?, a curvc'l niiil. M. Pallas has 
said no morca and his tigurc has not made ua 
hotter ac(iuainted with it. This nail fonns a 
farrow, the edges of which are very thin ; they 
are near together at the base, and s[}rcad as they 
proceed, till they bend dovvinn^rds and reunite, 
tenninating in a fittle point, whicli extends into 
the cavity of the furrow near its middle. I'liese 
nails are so situated, tluit tlic hollow of tliat of 
the rigl)t f(‘ot is partly turn(;d towards the left 
foot, and pmtly downwards; it never touches 
the ground, since it is placed at the end of the 
toe, which tlic iininial always raises when it 
walks: it d<jcs not a[)pear probable that they are 
used to throw the ground behind, as M. Pallas has 
supposed ; they are too soft I’or tluit. I\I. Klock- 
ner has bettca' defined the ir pur[)ose: the animal 
uses them to scratch his l)ody and free himself 
from the insi ets and dirt which are found upon 
him; the Cai^ator not being willing that any of 
the animals that he has formed, shoulrl want, 
what is necessary to deliver them from every 
thing that may prove troublesome. 

Oil the body of our klipdas we see^several 
scattered black liairs, a little longei^ than the 
rest; it is a singularity which deserves attention; 
nevertheless, I will not agree, with M. Pallas, 
that these hairs may be compared to porcupine's 
<piills ; they in nowise resemble them. 

The length of this animal’s body, from the 
snout to the tail, as observed by Dr. Kloekuer 
at Amsterdam, is eleven inches and three quar- 
ters: that which I placed in the cabinet of our 
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academy, is only ten inches; but the one dc^ 
scribed by M. Pallas was fifteen inches and three 
lines, and the length of Its head was three inches 
four lines : that of the Amsterdam specimen was 
but three inches and a hall’*. 

“ The females of these animals have blit fouV 
teats, two on each side, and if'they have several 
young at a time, as is very probable, it is a new 
confirmation of what M. Buffon has said, vix, 
that the number of teats in each species of ani* 
inal is not relative to the number of little ones 
which the female may produce and suckle.” 


* There is probably a mistake iu this nieiisureinent, as it 
was evidently intended to make this the shortest. 
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THE ICHNEUMON* 


IN Egypt, the ichneumon is domestic, like 
the cat in Europe, and preys upon mice and 

* CHARACTER SPKCIKICITS f. 

VivERiiA Ichneumon. V. caudu e basi iricrassata sensim 
attenuata, apice floccoso, pollicibus rernotiusculis.ir~L^727i. 
Syyt, Nat. Oiad. i. p. 84 . — Schreh, iii. p. 427> pi. 115, B. — 
Erxlch. Manuri* p. 48Q. 

Mustela piiis ex albido et nigro variegaitas vestita. — Brits, 
^uadr. p. l8l. 

Ichneumon, que les Egyptiens nominent Rat de Pharaon. 
— Bclon, Obs. p. 95. 

Ichneumon. — Gesn. Quadr, p. 566. — Aldrov, Dig* p. 298. 

Var. 

VivniiR^ Mun^o. V. cauda c basi crassa sensim attenuate 
non iloccosa, pollicibus remotiusculis. — Linn, Syst, Nat, 
Gmel, i. p.84. — Schreb, iii. p. 4SO, pi. 116, A. B. 

IcfiNEOMoN. ~ Linn, Sysi, Nat. ed. 12, 

MusTEtA GtfhvcAi—ibii^ei. a. Am, Acad. ii. p. 

Viverra ex griseoVrub^scihs. Hiiadr. p. 177. 

Mustela sive vivefra India Ma’I^tia. Am. ExajU 

p.574. ph567. 

Viverra Indica ex griseOi tufescens.^^ — Ray*s 2uadr^ p. 198. 

La MangousTe. — Buff'. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. Xxxii. p. 36l» 
pi. 22. * , , 

IndiaX Iciii4eumon. — Ediv. p. 199. 

t Lor the generic character, see MarUiu 

VOL. IX. (> 
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rats*. But his appetite for flesh is still mor* 
violent, and his instinct more extensive, than 
tliat of tlie cat; for he I)unt3 and eats with 
equal avidity, birds, quadrupeds, serpents, lizards, 
insects, and, in general, every animated being. 
His courage Ts equal to the vt hemence of his 
appetite. Me dreads neither the rage of the dog 
nor the malice of the cat. He is not airaid 
even of the bite of serpents, wliich he pursues 
and kills; and, when he begins to feel the ctfects 


IciiNFA''MOx. — Pciuj. IlisC. .Quuclr, ii. p. 5 — ^lidv/s Gar, 

Zooh i. p. 379, pi. 92, 


riAB/TAT 

in India atque in .T^gypto in carnpis cl ad ripas Ni!i, inunda- 
tion is tempfirc; in horlis ct juxta pagos. 

Varkias iudica minor glauca. 

W. 

Ichneumon vvcc.sel, with bright flame -coloured eyes, smaFf 
rounded ears, almost naked, nose long and slender, and the 
body thicker than that of others of this genus. The tail is 
Tery thick at the base, tapering to a point. The legs are 
short ; and the hair i.s hard and coarse. The colour varies in? 
dilFerent iiniinals from din’erent countries; in some it is alter- 
nately barred with dull yellowish-brown and white; in 
others, psile brown and mouse-coloured ; so that the animal 
ap4?,ear3 mottled. Tlie throat and belly are of a uniform 
brown. Ileneatli the tail is an orifice, not unlike that of a 
badger. It differs in size, from twenty-four to forty-two 
inches in length, from the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail. — Penn, Synops. l^vadr. p. 22(i. 

* Mihi ichneufTK)!! fuit utilissiinus ad mures ex ineo cubicula 
fugandos .... ununi alui a quo murium damna plane ces-, 
sarunt, fiquidcm quotquot oflendebat interimebat, longequc 
ad hos neeandos fugandosque fele est ichneumon utilior-r- 
Prosp. Alp. Descript. Egypt, lib. iv. p. 235. 
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of their poison, he goes in quest of an antidote, 
and particularly of a root *, which the Indians 
call hy his name, and allege that it is one of the 
most powerful and certain remedies against the 
bite of the vi[)er or asp. He eats the eggs of the 
crocodile, as well asi those of hens and other birds. 
He likewise kills and eats the young crocodiles t. 


* Primrim anlidoUnii. . . , radix est plant ol' M alaice 
paddu-Tanah, i<l e.st Fcl icrnc dicta asapore aniaiissiriio. . . . 
Lusitanis ibidem Raja sen radix mimgo appcllata a rnustela 
tjuadam sen vi^erra liidis inungiLsiia .... appellata, qua? 
radlciMii inonstrasso, et eju.s usuni .... prima .... pro- 
didisse crediiur. . . . Indi igitur. . . . priecipue (jui Suma* 
tram ct Javaiii inculunt, sive usuin a muslela cdocti siiit, sivt? 
casu quodatu iiiveiuniiit radiceiii })ro cxplorato habcnt anti- 
dote. — Kuaupfer, A //uni it. p. ,57 4. In India, there is a root 
which produces neitlier trunk, branches, nor leaves. It is 
called c/iiriy a name derived from that of the animal, which 
alone knows where to find this root; The animal is as larga 
as a martin, which it also re.'Cmbles in fiixure, except that it is 
more corpulent. It is of a du>ky colour, and the hair is 
bard, crooked, ant) bristly, like that of the wild boar, but not 
So long. The tall is fIl^s!ly and smooth, like that of the mar- 
tin, This animal lias a reinaikublc antipathy to serpents, for 
which he perpetually iit.s in ambush. . . . The hunters tell 
us, that, when bit by a serpent, he goes in quest of tlie root 
mentioned above, either to cure, or to preserve himself 
against the effects of the poison. . . , This root is regarded 
as the best antidote which India produces. — Voi/agc do P, 
Vincent Marie. 

f The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is a small kind of 
wild hog. it is a beautiful animal, easily tamed, and iu hair 
is bristly, like that of the p(»rcu(»ino. It is an enemy to all 
other rats, and has a particular antipathy to the crocodile, 
Ivhose eggs it devours, and boldly attacks the young, by 
•eizing them by the tail instead of the head. Descript, de 
PEg^pte, par 3Iailkt, p. 3 1. 

G 2 
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though they arc very strong soon after they issue 
from the egg; and, as fable is always a concomi- 
tant of truth, it !)as been alleged, that, in conse- 
quence of this antipathy to the crocodile, the ich- 
neumon enters into bis body while asleep, and 
never leaves him till his bovv'els are entirely de- 
voured. 

Natiiralists have imagined that there are dif- 
ferent species of ichneumon.s, because they vary 
in size and colour. But, if we consider that 
they are often reared in houses, and must, like 
other domestic animals, undergo changes, we 
shall be easily persuaded, that the diversities in 
colour and size arc only simple varieties, and are 
not sufficient to constitute distinct species; es- 
pecially as, in two ichneumons which 1 saw 
alive, and in several stuffed skins, I examined the 
intermediate shades both of colour and size, and 
remarked, that not one of them differed from the 
others by any evident and constant character. It 
only appears, that, in Egypt, where the ichneu- 
mons are in a manner domestic, they are larger 
than in India, where they are wild *. 

This ichncuinon, says Edwaras, came fioin the Ea.st 
Indie.s, and was very small. I saw anotlier which came from 
Egypt, andtvas more than double the size. . . . Beside the size, 
the only other din’crence between these two ichneumons was, 
that the Egyptian kind had a small tuft at the extrei^ity of the 
tail, while that of the Indian kind terminated in a point. I 
believe they are two di.stinct species; because that of India, 
which was comparatively so small, had acquired its full 
i^iovvih. — Edn'ards, p. 199. Nota, These differences are 
not su(ficicnt*lo constitute two species, especially as betwe*en 
rue largest and smallest, that is, from thirteen to'twenty-two 
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The nomcnclators, who ' perpetually blunder 
^vith regard to species, have diflered widely as to 
the ichneumon. Linnams first made it a bad- 
ger, and afterwards a ferret. Hassclquist, fol- 
lowing the lessons of his master, likewise made 
it a badger. Klein and Brisson fuive placed it 
among the weesels. Others liavc made it an 
otter, and others a rat i mention these notions 
for the sole purpose of showing tiie inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions that arise from what are 
called ^j[cneric names, which are generally false, 
arbitrary, and equivocal f. 

inches ir» lengtli, there are intermediate sizes of fifteen and 
sixteen inches. Sebn, who has given a figure and descrip- 
tion (vol, i. j). 66, lab. 4*?,) of one of iliese small ichneumons, 
which he Irad alive, and was brought from Ceylon, remarks, 
that it was very mischievous, and could not be tamed. This 
diU’erencc of disposition might indicate a diil'erence of spe- 
cies. But it has so perfect a resendilance to those we have 
already mentioned, that it is imqueslionably the same animal. 
Besides, I saw one of these small ichneumons, which w^as so 
tame, that its master (M. le President do Robieii) carried it al- 
ways in his hat, and exhibited to the whole world the mild- 
ness and good nature of this animal. 

* Cu vier, in his Tableau rlcmentaire de rilistoire Naturellc 
des Animaux, has placed the ichneumon among bears; 
that is, among the animals that have five, nearly equal, t^i^s, 
armed with curved and pointed nails; and which have six 
cutting teeth, and tw'o canine, in each jav\\ W, 

t Hassehjuist finishes his long, dry, and uninteresting de- 
scriptio#of the iclineunum w'iih these words: " Galli in 
conversantes, qiii omnibus rebus, qiias non cognos- 
cunt, sua imponunt nomiiia ficla, appellarunt hoc animal rat 
de Pharaon, Quod scquueiui qui Latine relatione.s de Egypto 
dedcrunt Alpin, liclon, mureni Pharaonis etfinxerunt.^' If 
this man had read Belon and Alpinus, whom he quotes, he WQuhl 
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The ichneumon lovx*s the banks of rivers. 
During inundations, he retires to the high 
grounds, and often approaches the habitations 

have perceived that it was not the French who gave the ap- 
pellation of PkaraoJis rat to the ichneumon, but the Egyp-* 
tians them-^elvc.s and would not, on 'that account, have taken 
occasion to revile our nation. But it is not surprising to find 
petulant:e and pedantry in the works of a schoolboy. In a 
word, his descriptions of the ichneumon, of the camelopard, 
and of some other animals, can never serve any other pur- 
pose than to mislead ‘hose who take the disagreeable and irk- 
some trouble of reading them: 1. He(‘ause they are unac- 
companied with figures, which a multit ude of ill ehosen words 
can never supply: 2- Because these words are mostly barbarous 
I.atin, or rather no language vvhat<u or: g. Ib^cansc the me- 
ihod observed in descriptions of this kind, is only a rote, 
which every man can follow, and reejuires neither geitius not 
knowledge ; 4. Because, by the minuteness of tlic descrip- 
tion, the remarkable and distinctive characters of the animal 
described are confoundeil with the more obscure, unimpor- 
tant, and equivocal marks : 5. In fine, because the numerous 
rela'ions and precarious coiiibinations with which we arc 
obliged to load the memory, render the labour of the reader 
greaUT than that of the author, and leave h<>rh as ignorant as 
they N' ere before. V/liat proves that, in notes of tliis nature, 
neiiher reading nor knowledge are neccNcary, is, I. 'Tfie false 
impe.tatico tiirown on theFrcnch nalit^nwiih regard \(tP/\aorali\$ 
rat: 2. 'b'"he hlunder he commii.s in ascribing to this animal 
tko Arabian name nen.s, which signifies the ferret, and not 
the iclujenmon. To avoid tijis error, an acquaintance with 
the Arabic language was nimeccssuy; it was enougli to 
Jiave read the travels of tho.se who had gone before him in 
tl)e same country : ‘k The omission of essential cfSaracters, 
while he enlarges without measure upon those which are 
indiff’eTent. describes, for example, the camelopard as 

minutely as the ichneumon; but he omits the mo.st important 
character, nariely, whether the horns are permanent, or fall 
©ft* annually : among a thousand useless words, we find not 
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of men in quest of prey- lu walking, he makes 
no noise, and varies liis gait according to circimi- 
stancos. Sornelinies lie carries his head liigh, 
contracts his body, and raises himself on liis 
limbs. At oilier times he lias the air of creep- 
ing and of lengthening bis body like a serpent. 
He often sits on liis hind-legs; and still more 
frequently darts like an arrow on his prey. His 
eyes are vdvacions and full ot fire. His aspect 
is beautiful, his body very agile, his limbs short, 
his tail thick and very long, and his hair rude, 
and often curled. Both male^and lemale *, in- 
dependent of the natural passages, have a rc- 
niarkable aperture, a kind of pouch, in which an 
odorifi rous licpior is secreted. Tlie ichneumon 
is said to open this pouch in order to refresh 
himself when too warm. His sharp muzzle and 

the one which is most nr ces.sary ; and, from his descri|3tion, 
we cannot discover w'hether the canu l()[>ard belongs to the 
stag or ox kind. Jhu we have dwelt too long on a criticism 
which every man of sense must make, w hen w’oiks of this 
nature lall into his hands. 

* The inluibiiaiits ot* Alexandria rear an animal called idi^ 
neumon, wdiich i.^ a native of* Egypt i'hey tame and keep it 
in their hon.ses, like a cal or d<»g. 'I'he vulgar call the rat 
of Pharaoh, 'I'he [leasain.s bring these animals, w hen youiig^ 
to Alexandria, wdiere tliey are kepi in the lionses, on account 
of tlieir hunting rats, scrj»ents, &<:. 'J'liis animal is very cun- 
ning in watching its tney lie let ds imliilerently on all 

living ci^aiures, as beetles, lizards, caiiu Icons, all kinds of 
serpents, Irogs, rats, and mice. lie is fond of birds atid poul- 
try. When f)rovoked, he erects his liair He has a pe- 

culiar mark, a large aperture surrountUil with hair, near the 
anus, resembling the female organ, which he cyxiiis when too 
warm. — Bdon, Obs, p. 95. 
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narrow mouth prevent him from seizing large 
objects. Blit tjie defects of liis weapons and 
strength, he supplies by agility and courage. He 
easily worries a cat, though larger and stronger 
than himself. He often combats with dogs, and, 
however large they may be, he makes them re- 
spect him. 

This animal grows quickly, and lives but a 
short time*. They are numerous in all the 
southern regions of Asiaf, from Egypt to Java; 
and they appear to exist in Africa, as far as the 
Cape of Good I-lope;j;. But they cannot be 

* Feles et ichneumon tot niimero pariunt quot canes, ves- 
cunturque eisdem, vivunt circiter an nos sex. — Arista 
Anm. iib. vi. cap. :i5. 

f Mungos alunt rura calenlis Asia* omnis, usque ad Gan- 
^eni, etiam in iis regionibus in quibus radix mungo nunquanf^ 
germinavit. — Koempf. Amcenit, 51^. The ichneumon is 
a small beautiful animal, shaped nearly like our French wee- 

sels . . . but of a colour incomparably finer The white 

and black predominate ; and there is a kind of red, which 
constitutes the shade between t!ie two. The hair of the tail 
is of the same colour, but longer than that of the body. The 
head is covered with short smooth hair. Its eyes are 
large, and its ears short and rounded. This ichneuiiion was 
two feet and a half long from the nose to the extremity of the 
tail. . . . .*It was brought from the kingdom of Calicut to 
FiTlnce, in a vessel belonging to our squadron. It lived five 
months in Paris, and became very familiar. — CuriosiL de la 
Nat. tt de VArt, p. 21 1. 

X The ichneumon is of the size of a cat, and shaped like a 

shrew-mouse Its whole body is covered with long stiff 

hair, variegated with black, white, and yellow. This animal, 
which is common in the fields of the Cape, is a great destroyer 
of serpents and birds. — Descript, du Cap de Bonne Bsperana, 
par Kolbe, tomt iii. ch. 0, 
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easily reared, or preserved in our temperate cli- 
mates. Whatever care be taken of them, the 
wind incommodes, and the frost kills them. To 
avoid both, and preserve their heat, they roll 
themselves up, and conceal their head between 
their thighs. The ichneumon h*as a small soft 
voice, a kind of diurmur, and its cry never be- 
comes sharp unless when struck or irritated. 
This animal was held in great veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians, and still merits protection, 
on account of the number of noxious animals 
which it destroys, and particHilarly the crocodiles, 
whose eggs it knows how to find, though con- 
cealed in the sand. The crocodiles lay such a 
number of eggs *, that their multiplication would 
be extremely formidable, if the ichrieumon did 
pot destroy them. 

We here give the figure of an animal which 
was transmitted to us from the eastern parts of 
Africa, under the denomination o( tmis. From 
its figure, as well as its name, I know it to be a 
gpccies of ferret j for ticms, or nims, is the name 

The ichneumon is of great service to Egypt, because be 
destroys the crocodile’s eggs, wherever he ca^ meet with 
them. It was for this reason that the ancient Egyptians 
performed a kind of religious adoration to him. — Voyage <h 
Paul Lucas, tom. iii. p. 203. The ancient iigyptians justljr 
reverenced the ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh. It is said, that, 
out of four hundred eggs, which the female crocodile lays at a 
time, to save a few of them from the fury of this mortal ene- 
my, she is obliged to transport them to some small islands, 
after the retiring of the Nil"- -- Dcscript. d( I’Egypt, pur 
jljaillet, tom. ii. p. 120. 
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of the ferret in the Arabic language. These 
Arabian ferrets, or nans, have a greater resem- 
blance to the vansire than to oiir European fer- 
rets. M. de Seve gives the following description 
of the nans : 

■ * The nems^ from bis figure and flexibility, is 
a genuine ferret. When he walks, he lengthens 
his body, and appears to have very short logs. 
The individual under consideration was a male, 
and about thirteen inches and a half long from 
the muzzle to the anus, and the length of the 
tail was one foot. The fore part of the body is 
five inches and a half high, and the hind part 
six inches and a half. The ears are naked, and 
of the same figure with those of the common fer- 
ret. The eye is vivacious, and the colour of the 
iris a deep yellow. The muzzle, which is very 
sharp, appeared not to have any whiskers. The 
whole body is covered with long hair, which is at 
mixture of dark brown and a dirty white, and 
gives it a resemblance to the silvery rabbit. The 
hair on the belly is of a bright yellow colourij 
w'ith.out any mixture. The ground colour on the 
head, and round the eyes, is clear and yellowish :■ 
on the nftiie, cheeks, and other parts of the face* 
whfl'e the hair is short, a tincture of brown, more 
or less deep, prevails without mixture, and gra- 
dually loses itself above the eyes. The legs are 
covered with short hair, of a deep, yellow Cidloiir. 
On the paws there are four toes, and a smalF one 
behind. The claws arc small and black. The 
tail, which is pioi'e than double the length of that. 
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stinct would carry him against a being with w^hich he was 
hitherto totally unacquainted. His first emotion seemed to 
be astonishment, mixed with auger, for his hair became erect; 
but, ill ail instant after, lie slipped behind the reptile, and, 
with a remarkable swiftness and agility, leaped upon its head, 
seized it, and crushed it between his teeth. This essay, and 
new aliment, seemed to have awakened in him his innate and 
destructive voracity, which till then chad given way to the 
gentleness he had acquired from his education. He had been 
brought up with several curious fowls, which, till then, he had 
suffered to go and come twenty times unmolested and un- 
regarded; hut, a few' days after, w hen he found himself alone, 
he strangled them all, ate a little, and sucked the blood of 
two *. 

The natural inclination of the ichneumon for eggs, is the 
reason why it hunts in the sand for those of the crocodile ; 
and thus instinctively becomes one of the most powerful pre- 
ventives to the multiplication of that destructive animal. 
This disposition in the ichneumon has given rise to the notion 
that the little animal slips down the throat of the crocodile 
and feeds upon his entrails. There is an observation in Son- 
nini’s edition of Buffon, which proves that the ichneumon 
i.s not created merely as a scourge to the crocodile (an opi- 
nion which, by the way, has often been alleged), but that, in 
destroying the crocodile’s eggs and young, it only follows its 
natural appetite. In the major part of northern Egypt, viz., 
that which is comprised between the Mediterranean sea and 
the tow'n of Siout, ichneumons are very common, while they 
are less frequently met with in Upper Egypt, where croco- 
diles, in ^eir turn, abound. They are no where more nu- 
merous than in Lower Egypt, where they meet with plenty 
of nourishment, and Sonniiii asserts tha^ crocodiles never 
'appear in that part of Africa. 

The ichneumon was so highly esteemed by the ancient 
Egyptians for its utility, that they regarded it as a sort of 
deity : according to Herodotus, whenever one of these ani- 


Essais Philosophiques sur les mccurs dc divers Animauj^ 
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BY some travellers the fossane is called that 
genet of Madagascar^ because it resembles the 
genet in colour, and some other articles. But it 
is constantly smaller, and has not the odoriferous 

* OIIARACTCR SPECIFICUS. 

Vjverra Fossa. V. tauda aninilata, corpore cinereo iii- 
gro niaculato. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 91, — Erxleb. 
Mamm. p. 498i — Schrcb. iii. pi. 114. 

Foss.ana, — Aless. Sluadr. iv. pi 159, fig. 1. 

Fossa. — Flacourt. Mudag. p. 152. 

La Fossane. — J5/// Jlist. Nat. par Sonin. , xxxiii. pi. I, 
fig. 1* 

FossAUE Weesei. — Penn, Hist. ^Imdr, ii. p. 75, pi. 66. 
A,— ’Shaw’s Gen. Zool, i. p. 402, pi. 96. 

HABITAT 

In ^adagis:;ar, Guinea, Cocbinchipa, Philippinii insulis. 

W 

Fossane weesel, with a slender body, rounded ears, and 
black eyes. The body and legs arc covered with cinereous 
hair, hiixed with tavVny. The sides of the fdee are black. 
From,, the hind pan of the head* towards the back and 
shoulders, four black lines extend. The shoulders, sides, and 
thighs, are black, and the tail is anuulatcd with black. — 
Pennant’s Synops. of iHuad. p. 237. 

Fossa, or Posse, ne, the name of this animal at Madagascar^ 
which we have adopted. 
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poucli, which is an essential character of the 
fTenct. As we were uncertain as to tiiis fact, we 

O 

wrote to M. Poivre, who had sent iis a stuffed 
skiiij and who obliged us with the following 
answers: '' Lyon, July 19, 1/61.— The fossane 
which I brought from Madag^iJ^t'ar had the 
manners of our fi'iartin. '^Thc inliabitants ot 
the island assured me, that the genitals ot the 
male, when in season, had a strong odour ot 
musk. When the skin was stuffed at the royal 
garden, I examined it attentivels", and could per- 
ceive no pouch or smell ot rnusk. 1 reared a si- 
milar animal in C'ochinchina, and another in the 
Philippine islands. Doth of tiicm were males, 
and they hecanni a little (ainiliar. I hey were 
very young, and I kept them only two or three 
months. I found no pouch in the part you men- 
tioned ; and I only perceived that their excre- 
ments had an odour similar to those of our mar- 
tin. They ate flesh and fruits ; but they pre- 
ferred tlie latter, and showed a deckled taste for 
bananas, upon which they sprung with avidity. 
This animal is very wild, and diflicult to tame. 
Though taken when young, his air and charac- 
ter were always ferocious, which seenwid to be 
uncommon in an animal that feeds spontaneously 
on fruits. The eye of the fossane is .a large- 
black globe, which gives it a iniscliievous 
aspect." 

We rejoice in this opportunity of expressing 
our gratitude to M, Poivre, who, from his at- 
tachment to natural history, and his friendsliip 
to those who cultivate that science/ has adorned 
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tlic rojal cabinet with a "rent number of rare aw) 
valuable articles. 

It appears to ns, that tlie animal callecl Ui 
in Guinea, is tlie same will) llie fossane, and, 
conseqiicnily, lliat tins species exists in Africa 
as well as iS'Wsia, “ Tlie berbe has a sharper 
muzzle awl a smaller iKxly tiian the cat; and is 
spotted like the civet*." We have no animat 
to which these characters apply so well as to the 
fossane* . 


' \’«va;e eii Gainte, pr Bawia, p. SiO 
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YANSIRE^ 

THOSE who.odeftntion this aott^sAl tl^ taken 
It foi* a ferret, to which it has a great npsi»i3ft>lance. 
But it differs from the ferret by »o6h characters * 

^ CHAtlACTKll spRCIFICt^S* 

Mcstt LA C \LERi. M. tota fusca, pedibus fi‘>his. — Linn* 
Syst, Nat, GmeL u p. 95* — Krxkh ytamm* p. 

Calera subfusca, cauda elonujata, oculis nigiis, auribus su6- 
nudis appresMs. — Brotvn, Jam, p. 485, pi. 2Q, fig. 1, bona. 

La Vansire* — Bnf, JLst, Nat, par Sonn, xxxiii. p. 4, 
pi. I, iig. 2 * 

Li- T\yu\, ou le Galera. — Buff, Ht^t, Nat, par Sonn* 
xwiii. p. 8 . 

Mad\g\scar Weesle — Penn, Hist, Siuatir, ii. p, 51, 

Glim \ WtEsEL. — Penn, Hist, Siuadr, li, p: 53. 

Caleb iS/ifliy'a Gen, Zool, i. p. 428. 

HfABITAT 

in Guinea et Madagascar ; fodit subterranca. 

; ; 

T3|ie Madagascar weesal With short rars. 
whole body and tail is brown at the 
w ith black and ferrogiaous, 1!1te 
about fourteen inches; and lilat of the 
hairs at the end, near ten. — Penn, Synops. SiUadr, p. 221 <. 

Vansire, derived fiom % ohangshira, the name of this animal 
in Madagascar, The province of H.vlta, /in the»||ingdom of 
<'ongo, furnishes an infinity of fine sables, ^called there instre, 
— Hist, Gen, des Voyages, tom v. p. 87. A'o/o, There are no 
VOL, IX. H 
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as justify us in considering it as a distinct species. 
The vansire has twelve grinding teeth in the 
upper jaw, and the ferret only eight; and, 
though each of these animals has ten grinders in 
the under they neither resemble one an- 
other in figure nor situation.* Besides, the colour 
of the vansire diflers from that of all other ferrets ; 
though these last, like all domestic animals, vary 
so much from each other in colour, that even the 
male diflers from the female. 

To us it appears, that the animal mentioned 
by Seba*, under the denomination of the J<iv(t 
iveesel, called by the natives Kogej'-angan, ai.'d 
afterwards, by Brisson f, the ferret of Java, maj’' 
be the same animal with the vansire; at least, 
it makes a nearer approach to the vansire than 
any other animal. But Seba’s description is not 
sufficiently complete to enable us to form an ex- 
plicit judgment. His description we have added 
in the notes + that the reader may compare it 
with ours. 

sables in Congo; and the similarity of the na(n <2 leads us 
to tb,\nk that the insirc of Congo may be the vansire of Ma- 
dagascar. 

* IMustela Javanica; ab incolis Javte Kuger-angan to- 
catur. — Stba, vol. i. p. 77, tab. 48, fig. 4. 

f Mustela supra rufu, infra diluta flavce, cauda apice ni- 

gricaiite Viverra Javanica. Le furet de Java. — Brls$. 

Regn, Anim, p. 245. 

5 Javanica htec mustela, hie reprajsentata, collo et cor- 
pore est brevioribus qiiain nostras; epput tegentes piii obscure 
spadicei sunt, rufi, qui dorsum, dilute veto flavi qui ventrem 
vestiunt, cauda interim in apicfoi acutuin ct nigricantem de- 
sinente.— vol. i. p. 78. 
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Mr. Forster communicated to me the following 
remarks on the vansire. 

“ I have seen,” says he, “ an animal of the man- 
gouste kind, in the menagery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which came from the island of 
Madagascar, exactly corresponding With the 
description of the vansire, given by M. de 
Buffon. It was delighted to be in a tub full of 
water, which it left every now and then. The 
keeper of the menagery assured us that when this 
animal was detained for some time out of the 
water, it eagerly plunged in again as soon as it 
was set at liberty. The figure which M. de 
Buflbn has given is correct enough, but it ap- 
pears rather too long, because it was done from 
a stuffed skin : besides, the hair is shorter than 
that of the vansire in the Cape menagery. This 
last was nearly the size of a common martin: 
its. tail was as long as its body: its hair was of a 
blackish brown colour : it had five toes on each 
foot, deeply divided, and without membranes. 
It had six cutting teeth both above and below, 
and eight grinders in each jaw, viz. four on each 
side; the canine teeth were insulated, which 
make in all thirty-two teeth. The aninraf walks 
like the mangouste, resting upon the heel.” 



THE T'AYRA, GALERA, OR 
GUINEA WEESEL*t. 


THIS aiiiniul, of whith Mr. Brown has given 
a figure and description, is of the size of a small 
rabbit, and has a considerable resemblance to the 
weesel or martin. He digs an habitation in the 
earth, and has great strength in his fore-feet, 
which are much shorter th»an those behind. His 
muzzle is long, a little sharp, and garnished with 
whiskers. The under jaw is much shorter than 
the upper. He has six cutting and two canine 
teeth in each jaw, without reckoning the grinders. 
His tongue is rough, like that of the cat. His 

^ In the prcceJing eJltioiu this animal stands at p. 2G5 of 
the eighth volume, amongst those (juath upeds with which the 
count was but slightly ac(piainted. It is now removed to its 
preser/ situation, liecause both Erxleben and Cmelln con- 
sider it the same as the vanstre. 

fi\ 

f Guinea weesel, with the upper jaw much longer than 
the lovATr; eyes placed midway between the ears and tip of 
the nose; ears like the human; longue rough; tail declining 
downwards, le.ssening tow ards the point ; feet strong, and rormed 
for digging; shape of the body like that of the rat; size of a 
small rabbit; of a dusky colour; tlie hair rough. — Penn. 
Sj/noph ^uacl]\ p. 'i25. 



THE TAYRA, CALERA, Ikc. l\H 

head is oblong, as well as the eyes, which last 
are placed at an equal distance between the ears 
and the point of the muzzle. His ears are flat, 
and resemble those of man. His feet are strong, 
and adapted for digging. The mcta.tarsul bones 
are long; and he l\as five toes on all his feet. 
His tail is long, and tapers to a point. His 
body is oblong, and has a great resemblance to 
that of a large rat. lie is covered with brown 
hairs, some of which are longer than others. 
This animal appears to be a small species of 
martin or polecat. Liimanis imagined, that the 
black weesel of Brasil might be the galera of 
Mr. Brown; and, indeed, the two descriptions 
afford some reason for the conjecture*. Besides, 
this black weesel of Brasil is likewise found in 
Cuiana, where it is called /qj/mf; and I suspect 


atra collo subtns macula alba triloba. Habitat, 

ill Bra.silia llolmem. Confer. Bro\jofs Jam, p. 458, 

tab. 40, fig. 1. Oalcra, slatura marti.s at nigra, pilis rlgi- 
tjiorlbus, auriculx* rotundas villo!;fF*. Area ante oculos cine- 
rascen.s, macula' sub medio collo non vero sub gula. Mam- 
ma pone umbilicuiii quatuor. Nota, Mr. Brou n says, that 

he saw only two paps on the lower part of the belly^^oul Hie 
other two might escape his observation. He also says, that 
the galera is found in Guinea, and the black weesel in Brasil. 
But this a.sscrtion ought not to stumble us; for it happens 
daily, that Bra.siiian animals are first transported to Guinea, 
and afterwards pass for animals belonging to that country; 
and vice versa. I agree, therefore, with Linna}us, in thinking 
that the galera of ]\lr. Brown is the same animal ivilh the 
black weesel of Jkasil. 

f Mustela maxima atra. mo.schum rcdolcns. %yra. Grosse 
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THE PEROUASCA^. 

RUSSIA and Poland furnish another animal. 
In the language of the former country it is called 
ptrewiazka^ and in that of the latter prxe- 

* CHAHACTKH SPECIHCUS. 

Mustelv Sarmatica. M- pedibus fissis, corpore supra 
ex luteo fuscoque varia. — Linn, Sj/st, Nat. GmeL i. p. D7. — 
Mrxlcb. Mamm. p- 460. — Schreb, iil. pi. J32. 

Mustela peregusinn^ pedibus fissis, capite et corpore subtus 
aterrimis, corpore supra brunneo luteoque vario, ore fascia 
frontali auriculisque albis, — Guldcnst, Nov. Comm. Pctrop. 
xiv. p. 441 — 445, pi. 10. 

Mustela proecincta et Perewiaska. — Rzaczynski Hist. Nut. 
Pol. p. 222, 328. 

liE Perouasca.* — Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 16 . 

Sarmatian Weesel. — Penn. Hist. ^uadr. ii. p. 38. — 
Shaiv^s Gen. Zool. i. p. 430. 


HABITAT 

in Polonia, praesertiin Volhynia, et desertis inter Wolgam ct 
Tariiam sitis. Noctu |)rsesertim vagatur, interdiu latitans in 
cavernis ab aliis aninialibus effossis, quanivis et ipsa fodiat. 

W. 

Weesel with broad, short, round ears, edged with long 
while hairs: mouth surrounded with white : head, feet, and 
under side of the body, of a full black : head crossed beyond 
each eye w ith a white band, passing beneath «the ears, along 
the sides of the neck, and down to the throat: from the hind 
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wiaskat or girdled iceesel. It is smaller than 
the polecat, and covered with whitish hair, rayed 
transversely with several hands of yellowish red. 
It lives in the woods, and burrows in the ground. 
Its skin is a beautiful fur. 

part of the head, another of y«lM\v passes on each side 
obliquely towards the shoulders; above is a third : the upper 
part of the body is of a brownish black, striped and spotted 
irregularly with obscure yellow : tail dusky, full of hairs, in* 
termixed with while ones longer than the rest; the end 
wholly black, length, from the tip of the nose, about four* 
teen inches; of the tail six. — Uisl. 'haJr. ii. p. 38. 

This little quadruped feeds principally on the marmots 
and rats which inhabit the immense plains of the Russian 
empire. Pennant says that when it seizes its prey, it first 
sucks out the blood ; it lives usually in holes made by other 
beasts, hut is not without the power of burrowing. It preys 
by night ; sleeps little, and is very fierce and untameable ; 
its eyes are flaming, and its smell l'(L'tid ; especially when it 
erects its tail, which it does in anger; it is very active, and 
moves by frequent jumps. It is in season in the spring, and, 
according to the natives, goes two months, and brings four oi 
eight young at a time, ff 
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\\ E have here figured a little animal which 
was sent us from Cayenne by M. tie la Borde, 
under the name of louan, and n hich we can refer 
only to the vvcesel genus. In the shoit notice 
left us by M. de la Borde, it is merely said that 
it was an adult; that it lived in the trunks of 
trees, and that it fed on worms and insects. 
The female produces two young at a time, 
v\ hich it carries on its back. This adult touan 
was but five inches and three quarters long, from 
the end of the snout to the origin of the tad : it 
IS smaller than the European weescl, winch is 
commonly six inches and a halt long ; but it re- 
sembles it in the shape of its head, in the length 


Cn.%11 VOTER ‘.pfecintUifA 

Viv?RSA Too AN. V. feiragUtea, subtul ca<i<la , 

ursu» npipem nutia. — jS/mso’* €£«»». Zool. i. p. 

Lf 'XapvN. — BuJffLjkist. Ifat. p<(r Sohu. 30, 

.a # 

j'l. flfe,.; L' 

Penn. tlJst, Snadr.'Vi. p.M!. 


H vini VI* 
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of its body, the shortness of its legs, and in the 
colour of its hair: the head is but an inch long; 
the tail is two inches and three lines, whilst the 
tail of our European weesel is only fifteen lines, 
and is not, like that of the touan, thick at the 
base, and very small at the. tip. The touan 
has five toes, armed with nails, to each foot: the 
top of the muzzle, the head, and the body, almost 
to the tail, is covered with blackish hair; the 
flanks are of a bright red ; the under part of the 
neck and the belly, are of a fine white : the sides 
of the head, as well as the upper part of the legs, 
are of a duller red than the flanks: one third of 
, the tail, from its origin, is covered with hair like 
that on the legs; the rest is bare; the inside 
of the legs is white, like the belly : all the 
hair of this little animal is soft to the touch. 




Plate ;tll 
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•JTHE MAKIS^ OR MAUC^UCOS. 


AS the name maki lias been, given to several 
animals, we could only employ it as a generic 
term, under which we shall comprehend three 
animals of the same genus, but of distinct spe- 
cies. These three animals have long tails, and 
feet like those of the monkey i but their muzzle 
is long, like that, of the mdrtm, and they 
have six cutting teeth in the under Jaw, while 
the monkeys have only four, iThe first of these 
animals is the mococo or mattcauco, commonly 
known by the name of the ring-tailed makL 
The second is the mongous, commonly called 

* LEMUR. 

CIIARACTKa GB>')SaiCl7S. 

Denies primorea Mpcriores qoaWor: inlennei|ii» remotU.^ 
Iiiferiores sex : lon^ore^, porrecli, eompr«l^,> 'paMtIeii, ap- 
proximati. 

Jiamarii solltarii, approxi mati. 

M'Aares plures sublobati : antici lon^iore^, acutiorcs. 

IV. 

Tiie wurJ maU seems to be derived from mocock or maucaue, 
which is tlie name of those animals iu MoAimbiquc, and in 
llio islands adjacent to Madagascar. 
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the hrotvn maki. But this denomination is im- 
proper; for some individuals are all brown, and 
others have their cheeks black, and their feet 
yellow. The third is the vari, by some called 
the pied maki. But this denomination is ill 
applied ; for, besides the pied yariety, some indi- 
viduals are entirely black, and others entirely 
white. These animals are all natives of the 
eastern regions of Africa, and particularly of 
Madagascar, where Ihev are verv numerous. 

The maucauco * is a beautiful animal. His 

^ CHAUACTKR SPECIFICUS. 

liEMiiR Catta. L. camlatus, cauila albo nigroque annuT 
lata. — Linn. Sj/.s't. Nat. (imel. i. p. 43. — Erxleb. Mamm. 
p. 68. — Schreb. i. p. 143, pi. 41. 

pROsiMiA CiNEREA, cauda cincta annulis allernatim albis 
ct nigvis. — Briss. iQuadr. p. 222, No. 4. 

Simla •sciurus Madagascarinnsis sivc Maucaco. — -jEtitjr. 
pi. 197. 

l.E Mococo. — BuJK. Hist. Nat. par Sonn, xxxill, p. 36, 
pi. 2. 

Ring-tailed Maucauco. — Penn. Hist, Quadr, i, p. 230. 

Ring-tailed Lemur. — Shaw 8 Gm, Zool, i. p. 1Q3, 
pi. 35. 


HABITAT 

^ in "Madagascar el proximis insulis, gregarius. 

W. 

Ring-tailed maucauco with the end of the nose black, erect 
(lars, w hite face, and black circles round the orbits. The hair 
on the top and hind part of the bead is of a deep asb-colour ; 
the back and sides are of a reddish ash-colour ; the outsides 
of the limb.s are paler; and the belly and insides of the limbs 
are vi^hite. All tts hair i.s very soft, close, fine, and erect, like 
velvet. The tail is twice the length of the body, and marked 
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aspect is agreeable, bis figure elegant, and his 
hair always neat and gIoss3^ Me is remarkable 
for the largeness of his eyes, tlie heiglit of his 
hind-legs, which are much longer than those 
before, and his large and handsome tail, which 
is always erect, always in motion, and garnished 
with thirty alternate rings of black and white, 
well marked, and separated from each other. His 
manners are gentle, and, though he has a great 
resemblance to the monkeys, he possesses none 
of their malicious dispositions. In a state of li- 
berty, tbe muucaucos live in society, and they 
are found in Madagascar in troops of thirty or 
forty*. In a domestic state, the prodigious ra- 
pidity of their movements renders them incom- 
modious : it is for this reasoji alone that they are 
generally chained ; for, though extremely active 
and vivacious, they are neither mischievous nor 
I'erocious. They tame to such a degree as to go 
out and return, without any' danger of running 
off. Their gait is oblajue, like that of all ani- 
mals which have hands instead of feet. The 
maucauco lea[)s more gracefully than he walks. 
He is a silent animal, uttering only a short acute 

with numbers of regular rings of black and white; ami, when 
sitting, it twisted round the body, and brought over its head. 
The nails are Hat, particularly those of the thumbs of the hind- 
feet. I’he inside of the hands and feet is black. It is of 
the size of a cat. — l\nnant\s Sj/nops. of .iluad. p. 1 37. 

The varis, whose tails are barred with black and white, 
go in troops of thirty, forty, oi fifty : they resemble the vari- 
cosais. — de Flacourt, p. 15 K 
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cry when surprised or irritated. He sleeps in a 
sitting posture, with his muzzle resting on his 
breast. His body is not thicker than that of a 
cat, but it is longer j and the height of his legs 
gives him the appearance of being larger than be 
really is. His hair, though very soft to the 
touch, stands always erect. In the male mau* 
cauco, the organs of generation are small and 
concealed ; but those of the mongous, or woolly 
maucauco, are disproportionally large, and very 
apparent. 

The maucaucos, or makis maucaucos, are hand- 
somer and better made than the mongous : they 
are also tamer, and appear more sensible. Like 
monkeys, they are very lascivious. They are 
very gentle, and even caressing, and some ob- 
servers have remarked that they have naturally 
a singular habit of putting themselves into an at- 
titude of admiration or pleasure when in the 
sunshine. I’hey sit down, say they, and stretch 
out their arms, while they observe this luminary ; 
several times a day they repeat this sort of 
profession, which occupies them for whole hours, 
f or th ey turn themselves towards the sun, ac- 
cording Us it rises or declines. 

“ I kept one,” says M. Sonnini de Mannon- 
court, “ for a considerable time at Cayenne, to 
which place it had been brought by a vessel from 
the Moluccas : what determined me to purchase 
it, was its steadiness in keeping its situation be- 
fore the sun. It was on the poop of the vessel, 
and, for an «liour at a time, I observed it con- 
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stantiy extending its arms towards the sun, and 
they assured me that it did the same in the East 
Indies/’ 

“ It appears to me,” observes M. Sonniui de 
Mannoncourt, ** that this habit originates from 
these animals bein^ very chilly. The mongous 
that I kept for some years in Bourgogne, always 
seated itself very near the fire, and stretched out 
its arms towards it, to heat them : thus I con- 
ceive that the habit of displaying their arms, 
^either before the fire or the sun, is common to 
these two species of makis.” 

The mongous is smaller than the maucauco * ; 

* CMARACTEtt SPECIFICUS. 

Lemur Mongoz. L. caudatus griseus, cauda unicolore. — 
[Ann. Syst. Nat. Gael. i. p. 42. — Schreb. i. pi. 39. B. 
-^Erxleb, Ma?nm, p. 0(5* 

PuosiMiA Fusca, naso, gutture, et pedibus albis. — Briss, 
Regn, An, p. 221. 

Siiuia-aciurus lanuginom fuscus ex Johannre insula.— 
Fetiver GuTaph. tab. 17, fig* 5. Mediucris. 

Le Mongous. — Buff,. Hi$L Nut, pur Sonn, xxxiii. p. 40, 
pi 3, 

Monoooz* ^ Bdw, V, p. 12, pi. 210. 

MTooli-y Maucauco* — Penn * Hist , Siuadr ^) ^ 

Woolly Lxmuji.— Gen^Zoui* i. p, 33. 

rtAMitAT 

in Madagascar insulisque adjaccntibus usque aS Clsfebes. 

Yariai pedibus albis vel f ulvis ; facieque totu fusca. 

The woolly maucauco, with brange'Coloured irides, short 
rounded ears, end of the nose black, eyes lodged in a circle of 
black, and the space between them of the same colour. The 
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his hair is likewise silky, pretty short, and some- 
what curled. His nose is larger than that of 
the maucanco, and resembles that of the vari. I 
had a mongoiis in my possession for several years, 
W'hich was altogether brown. It had yellow 
eyes, a black nose, and short ears. It amused 
itself with eating its own tail, and actually de- 
stroyed the last four or live vertebrie. This 
animal was extremely dirt}", and so troublesome 
that we were obliged to chain him. Whenever 
he could make his escape, he went into the 
neiglibouring shops in quest of fruits, sugar, and 
sweetmeats, and opened the boxes which con- 
tained them. It was diflicult to seize him, and 
he bit cruelly even those with whom he w'as best 
acquainted. He uttered a low grunting noise, 
almost perpetually; and, when tired of being 
alone, he croaked like a frog, and so loud as to 
be heard at a great distance. This mongous 
was a male, and his testicles were extremely 
large in proportion to the size of his body. He 
was fond of the she-cats, and even satisfied his 
desires, without any intimate union : his ^em- 
braces were, of course, inciVeetual. He dreaded 

O 

rest ot’lhe nose aiul lower i,idcs of the cheeks is white. When 
in full health, the whole \i|)[)cr part of the body is covered 
\vith long, soft, and thick fur, a little curled or waved, and of 
a deep brownish ash cohjur. The tail is very long, and 
covered with the same sort of hair, and of the .same colour. 
The breast and belly are while, and the liands and feet naked 
and dusky. Tint nails arc ilat, except that of the inner toe of 
the hind-feet. It is of the size of a cat. The pavv.s are soilne- 
tiines white or ye^llow, and the face wholly brown. — iV/i- 
nant\^; Slj/uops. of j}uad. p. 13(i. 
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t’okl and moisture; he never departed from the 
fire, and stood on end to warm hlinsLlf. He 
was fed with bread and fruits, ^is tongue was 
rough, like that of a cat; and, when permitted, 
he licked a person’s liaml till it was inflamed, 
and often finished tliis operation with a severe 
bite. The cold of Ihe winter 17*50 killed liim, 
though he never quilt his station near the fire. 
His movements were extremely brisk, and some- 
times [letuhint. He often slept during the day ; 
but his slumbers were so light, that the smallest 
noise awaked him. 

In this species there are several varieties, both 
in colour and si;^e: the mongous, whose history 
has just now lieen given, was totally brown^ and 
about the size of an ordinary cat. I saw one, 
whicli, thougli an adult, was not larger than the 
fat squirrel. If this small mongous had not per^ 
fectly resembled the large kind, except in size, 
it would unquestionably have been a distinct 
species. But, as we have nO eviderice that these 
two animals do not intermix, we must still rejgard 
them as the same species, till we acquire some 
new light as to their histor\^ and economy. 

"i"he inaki-mongous which we have described 
was the size of a cat: this was of the 
smallest; for that which 1 have figured |^w3i3) 
was at least one third larger, this di^renc^ 
proceeded neither from age nor sex, for they were 
both males; and I kept the first for several years. 
Perhaps, then, it was merely an individual va- 
riety, for in other respects it so strongly resem- 
bled the other, that there was no doubt of its 
being the same species. The persons who 

VOL. IX, 
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brought it to Paris called it viaki codioiu It did 
not dilVer from tlie first, except in the hair ol’ the 
tail, which much less tufted, and more 

woolly, and in the shape of that extremity which 
tapered to the tip, instead of which the tail of the 
other mongous appears of an equal size througli- 
out. 'riiere is also some deference in the colour 
of the hair, this being of a much clearer brown, 
than the other; ih vcrllieless, these slight dif- 
ferences do not appear to us snnicient to consti- 
tute two distinct s|)ccies of tlicsc animals. 

The vari * f is larger, 'stronger, and more fe- 

CUAflACTliR SPKf lFirUS, 

^ Lemur Macaco. 1„ catulatus ni;;or, collarl barl>ato. — 
LdJtn, Sysi. Nat, Gmel. i. p. — Schreb, i, p. 142. pi. 40, A. 

Lemur (Macaco) caixJalns niger, collar! barbato, cauda 
pilosa. — Erxleh. J\Ta7}wi, p, G7. 

Lemur cauda fioccosa, corpora fusco. — 6’ ro??. Zoof.h, 
p. 5, No. 22. 

Prosimia Fuse a. — BrUs. ^uadr, p. 220. 

Le Vari. — Buff'. Hist, Nat, par Sotm, xxxiii. p. 43, pi. S- 

Black. Malcauco, — Ediv, Glean , i. p. 13, pi. 217. 

Ruffed Maucauco. — ymn. Hist, ^iuadr, i. p, 231. 

Huffed Lemur. — Shaw's Gen. Zool. i. p. 

itAJJirAi 

in Ma^ugascar. S. Johannag et vieiuis. W. 

ruffed maucauco, with oruu^c-coloured irid^, long 
hair roukid the sides oK the head, standing out like a ruff, and 
a long tail. The colour of the whole animal is black, but not 
alVrays> being sometiiiies white spotted with black ; but the 
feet are black. It is rather larger than the ring*tailed spe- 
cies. — Pmn. Synops. Onadr. p. 13H. 

f Flacourt, who calls the maucauco vari, gives the name of 
varicossy to this anirnal ; which epithet, probably, denotes 
the greater size and ferocity of the animal, which likewise 
differs from the maucauco in several other articles. 
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focious than the maucaiico. In ^ state of li- 
berty, he is even dangerous. We are told by 
travellers, “ d'hat the.ie animals are as furious as 
tigers; that they make such a noise in the woods, 
that, when only two of thorn are together, one 
would believe there were a hundred ; and that it 
is difficult to Unne them The voice of the 
van has some resemblance to the roaring of a 
lion, and is tretru iulous to those who hear it for 
the first time. This astonisiiing strength of 
voice, in a ini(Mle-si>'ed animal, depends on tlie 
singular structure of its windpipe, the two 
branches of vvliich widen, and form a large ca- 
vity, before they enter the lungs. Hence he 
differs from the maucaiico both in vStructure and 
dispositions. His hair, in general, is longer; 
and he has a kind of a. ruff, or craVat, of still 
longer hair, which surrounds his neck, and 
forms a very distinct character, by which he is 
easily known. In colour, he varies from white to 
black, or pied; and his hair, though long and 
very soft, stands almost perpendicular to the 
skin. His muzzle is larger, and proportionally 
longer *than that of the nuuicatico. His ears are 
much shorter, and fringed wdili long hai/s. His 
eyes are of so deep an orange colour, that they 
appear to be red f . 

* Voyag«'. de Flacourt, p. I5:>. — When this animal is 
taken young, he apparently loses his feruciry, and aeenfis to 
be as gentle as the maucauco. '' it is an animal of a social, 
mild, and peaceable nature, and has neither the cunning nor 
the malice of the monkey.” — Eilw. Glean, p. /3. 

t Sonnini mentions a variety of vari in the cabinet of natu- 
ral history at Paris, which is quite black, except the ruff ami 

1 ^2 
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Tlie niaiicaiico, the inongous, and the varr, 
belong to the same country, and seein to be con- 
fined to Madagascar^, Mosanibique, and the 
lands adjacent. to tiK>:c isliujds. They appear to 
be in the Old Continent what the opossums are 
in tlic New, wiiich last, like the former, have 
four liands. AVitii regard to figure, the niakis 
setan to constitute the siuule between the long- 
tailed monkeys and tiic digitated quadrupeds. 
Like the monkeys, they have four liands and a 
long tail ; and, at the same time, their muzzle is 
long, like that of the fox or polecat. In man- 
ners, ho v\ ever, they lure a greater resemblance 
to the monkeys; for, though they sometimes eat 
flesh, and likewise lie in wait for birds, they are 
more frugiverous th.an carnivorous, and prefer, 
even in a domestic state, fruits, roots, and bread, 
to flesh, either raw or roasted. 

legs, which are white : there is also a transversal band of the 
same colour on the miildle of the body. fF. 

* In the province of Melagasse in Madagascar, the diti'er- 
eiU species of monkeys are extremely numerous. Some of 
them are browp., with woolly hair, and a long bushy tail, 
jvhich they raise abyve their backs, and form a shade with it 
to protect themselves from the sun and rain. In this manner 
they sleep, like the squirrels, upon tlie branches of trees. 
Besides, they have round ears, and a tnuzzle like the martin. 
This species is not so troublesome and malicious as the other 
kinds. The antavarres have the same kind of hair with the 
former, and a vvliite rulf round llm neck. Some of them 
are entirely while, with a long muzzle. They are as large as 
the former, and grunt like liogs. — Rclat, de Madagascar, 
•pur P. iJuuL'iic, p. 127. Notfi, This passage plainly points 
out the mengous and vari; and it i.s upon tfiis authority that 
J have said, that some varis are black, others pied, and others 
entirely white. 






THE LITTLE GRAY MAKIS* 


THIS pretty little animal was brought from 
Madagascar by M. Sonnerat. Its whole body, 
except the face, feet, and hands, is covered with 
a grayish woolly fur, thick and ^oft to the 
touch. Its tail is very long, and covered w.tli 
fur similar to that of the body. It is mucii al- 
lied to the maucauco, both in its form and alti- 
tudes, as well as in the nimbleness of its mo- 
tions; but the maucauco, stands higher on its 
legs. In both, the fore-legs are shorter than the 
hind. 

I'he colour of this little makis is, as it were; 
marbled with pale tawny : the fur being niou.se- 
gray at the roots, and pale tawny at the ejdR'emi- 
ties. .The fur on the upper part of the body is 
six lines long, and four on the under pa]t. Th.. 
whole under part is W'hite from tlie lower jaw : 
but the white is a little mingled with yellowish 
and grayish on the belly and beneath the 
limbs. The head is very large in front, and the 
snout very pointed, which gives a great sharp- 
ness to the physiognomy of the animal : the 


Dr. Shaw describes this auinial as a variety only of the 
Icuiur lanl^cr. - IJnn. Sj/sf. Naf, GineL 
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forehead is straight j the eyes round and fuJI} 
the ears are niiie indies higli, and seven broad ; 
they differ from those of other maucaiicos, which 
are large, and, as it were, flattened at Ihe tips. 
Those of this little iiiakis are large at the base 
and rounded at the ends : tliQy are covered and 
edged with ash coloured hairs. The circninfer- 
ence ot the eyes, the cars, and the sides ol the 
cheeks, are of a clear ash colour, as well as the 
fore parts of the arms and legs. The length of 
this animal, measured in a straight line, is ten 
inches and three lines; hut if measured accord- 
ing to the curvature of the body, one foot and 
two lines ; the length of the head, from the tip 
of the nose to the hind part, is two inches and 
live linc.s. The interior toe is furnished with a 
.sharp, crooked daw; liie re.st with nails: the 
toes are of unequal length. 'Fhe tail is liflecn 
inches long, of an uniform thickne.«s throughout 
its whole length, and covered with woolly hair 
of the same colour as the body ; the hairs oti the 
tip, udierv. the tawny prevails, measure seven 
lines. 
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I conceive that, to the little gray makis, we 
ought to add another species, which M. Son- 
nerat also brought from Madagascar, and wliich 
does not differ from the f’onuer, except in the 
tint and distribution of its colours. 

It has, like the other makis, a soft and woolly 
hair, but more tufted, and united in flakes, which 
occasions its body to appear large and thick. 

he head is large and short j and the snout is 
not so long as in the vari, the mongoz, and the 
maucauco. 'I'he eyes are very large, and the 
eyelids edged with blackish, The forehead is 
large, and the ears short, and hid in the fur. The 
fore-legs are short in comparison with the hinder; 
which, ^ when the animal w-alks, occasions the 
hind quarters to rise, as in the maucauco. I'he 
tail measures ten inches and six lines ; it is co- 
vered w’ith tufted hair, and is of an uniform 
Ihiekucss. 

The length of this animal, from the nose to 
the origin of the tail, is eleven inches six lines, 
'riic length of its head from the tip of the nose to 
Ihe occiput, two inches three lines. A great 
black patch, ending in a point upwards, covers 
the nose, the nostrils, and part of the upper ja\v\ 
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The feet ar^ covered with tawny hair, tinged of 
an ash colour. The toes and nails are black j 
the great toe of the hind feet is large and thick, 
with a thin flat nail ; this first toe is united to the 
second by a blackish memhranc. 

The general colour of this animal is brown 
and ash-tavvnv, of dift’erent shades, the hair be- 
ing brown with tawny tijis. 'I'he neck, beneath 
the throHt, the breast, the belly, and inside of the 
legs, are of a dirty while, tinged with tawny. 
The brown prcdoniinates on the head, the back, 
and upper parts of tlie limbs, and the ash-tawny 
prevails on the sides of the body and limbs; the 
tawny tinge is deepest round the ears, as well as 
on the front of the arms and legs to the heel, 
All that part of the baek nearest the tail is tinged 
with tawny, which becomes orange throughout 
the whole length of the tail^, 

* The potto, described and fii;'ired in Bosnian’s account ot 
Guinea, seems, in Sonnini’s opinion, veiy strongly to resemble 
this species. ff. 
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THE MADAGASCAR RAT, OR 
DWARF MAUCAUCO* 


IN the figure is rejjresc'ntcd a small animal 
from Madagascar, which was drawn alive, when 
ill the possession of the countess of Marsan. It 
appeared to make a nearer approach to the spe* 
cies of the palm squirrel than to that of the ratj 
for I was assured that it frequented the pain)" 
trees. I have not been able to procure farther 

* CllAlUcrUB SPKClFItUS. 

Lr.MUR Murinus. L. canJiitus cinereas, caucla rernigineft, 
r^hinn, Sy^t, Nat GmcL i. p. 44. — Miller j Cimelia, Phy^ 
Sica, |). 2), pi, 13. 

Lfmi n Plsillls. L. caudatus griseu':. — Lc MaLi Nai» 
Au(h'h. His\ Nat. des Singes et des Makis. 

I ffMAKi Nain. — Puff, IJist. Nat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 51, 

pi- 

Rat de Madagascar, — Buff. SuppL iii. p. 149, pi. 26. 
Mcuine Maucauco — Penn. Hi t. Quadr. i. p. 232. " 
Murine Lemur. — Shatv's Gen. Zool. i. p, 100, pi. 37, 

HABITAT 

in Madagascar. 

' SonaiaL very properly followed Audebert, m calling 
this animal by the name of dwarf nmurjuu o, as it evltlently 
belongs to the lemur tribe. The name of igat, although im* 
proper, 1 have stiljl^ retained, tuvrel)^, however, as a guide to 
the original work of Bufion, W 
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information concerning this animal. It may be 
remarked, however, that, as its claws did not 
project, it seemed to constitute a species very 
different from that of the rat, and to approach 
nearer to the palm squirrel. To tliis animal may 
be referred the rat on the soplh-vvest coast of 
Madagascar mentioned by the Dutch voyagers ; 
for they tell us, that these rats live in the palm- 
trees, and eat the dates; that their body is long, 
their muzzle sharp, their legs short, and their 
tail long and spotted*. These characters cor- 
respond so well with those represented in the 
figure of our Madagascar rat, as to induce us 
to believe that the animal formerly mentioned 
belongs to this species, 

It lived several years with the countess of 
Marsan. Its movements were cxtrernelv brisk, 
and its cry was nearly similar to that of the squir- 
rel, though much weaker. Like the squirrels, it 
carried its food to its mouth with the fore paws, 
erected its tail, and leaped about. It bit des- 
perately, and could not be tamed. It was fed 
with almonds and fruits. It never came oyt of 
ite cage, except in the night; and it endured the 
winters very well in an apartment where the cold 

was moderated bv a small fire +• 

• \ 

* Piccueil de.s Voyage.s rjui ont servi a l^Etablisserxient tie la 
Conijj'.ip^nie (les Indes Orientales, tom. i. p. 4-13. 

t The length (according to Sonnini) of the specimen pre- 
served in the Parl.s collection of natural history, is five inches, 
and a halt from the end of the nose to the origin of the tail. 
Its muzzle is sht^rter than that of the other niaucaucos ; its 
skin is gray, and its eyes large, and encircled with a tint oJJ' 
brown. Iff. 
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THE LORIS, OR TAILLESS 
MAliCAUCO*. 


THE loris is a small animal of Ceylon, which 
is very remarkable for the elegance of its figure 
and the singularity of its conformation. Of all 
animals, its body is, perhaps, the longest in pro- 

cu.vuACTER sraci rices. 

Lemur Loris. L, ecaudalu.s .subfernigineo-cinercns, stib~ 
tus gracilimis, aiiriculis ma^oiis. — Skati/x (rert, ZooL i. p. 03. 

Animal cynocephalum ceilonicum. 'r- Mus. i. p. 5i>. 
pi. 3.5. 

Ln Loris. — Hist. Nat. par So7in, xxxiii. p, .58. 

pi .5. 

Loris M.-vucavco. — ~ Ukt. iihcadr. i. p. 22S, 

Lpris. — Shaiv*s Gen. ZooL i. p. 93, p!. SI. 

|I A BIT AT 

in Zeylona. W. 

Maucauoo k iimall b«ad, sharp pointed nose, orbite> 
surrounded with a black circle, and a white space between 
tliem. From the top of the head, along the middle of the 
back, to the rump, there is a dark ferruginous line, which on 
tbu loi^ncad is bil'wrcated. The ears are small. The body 
is covered with slmrt, soft and silky, ash-coloured and red- 
dish Fur. The toes are nuked, and the nails flat; those of the 
inner toe on each hind -foot are long, crooked, and sharp. 
The length oF the animal, from the nose to ihe<rump, is six- 
teen inches. — Pctin. Spjwps. '^tiach. p. i .3 j. 

LoriSt or lotxis, the name given to thi.? .animal by the Dutch 
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portion to its bulk. It luis nine lumbar verte- 
brae, whilst all otluer quaciruprds have only live, 
six, or seven. 1 he h'liglh of its body is an 
elTect of this structure; and it appears still 
longer, because it wants a lad. Weie it not for 
this (It feet of tail, and tlie lu^cuniinon nuinher of 
vci lebrcO, it might bvncoin|jrehendtd under the 
list of inakis; for It n -r^cuibles tnt in in tin; hands 
and feet, in the ({uaiily of the hair, in the num- 
bei: of tectli, and ia ilie pointed iniizxle. But, 
independent ot* the singularity above taken no- 
tice of, which rcanoves this animal from the 
makis, he has otlnr peculiar (jualitics. His 
head is entirely round, ainl Ifis rnuz/le is almost 
perpendicular to lids spia*re. Mis eyes are ex- 
ceedingly large, and very near t ac h other. His 
ears are large, rounded, and rarnished in the in- 
side with three auricle s, in tlu* form of a small 
shell. But what is still more remarkahlc, and 
pcrha|[)S peculiar to this animal, the lemalc dis- 
charges h(:‘r urine by the eli’oiis, which is [ler- 
forated like the [lenis of the male ; and these two 
organs have a [x/rlect resemblance to each other, 
both in figure and size. 

Linnfeus lias given a short, but excellent de- 
scription of this animal It is likewise very 


S'liUira sciuri, subferruginea, linen dorsnli subfusca; gula 
albidiorc, lint a longitudinalis oculis intcrjecta alba. Facies, 
tecta, auricul'cc urc(*!a(a?, imus bifoliatte; pedum palmrc 
plaiiUeque nijd;e, ungues rotundati ; indicum plantarurn vero 
subulali. Ca(uJa tero nulla, mamma? 2 in pectore, 2 in ab- 
domine versus pectus. Animal tardigra<lum, auditu exccl- 
lens. — Linn, Sj/st, Nat, p. 41-. 
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well represented by Seba ; and it appears to be 
the same animal of which Thevenot speaks in 
the following terms: “ 1 saw, in the Mogul conn- 
try, apes which had b('cn brought from Ceylon. 
They were much esteemed, because they ex- 
ceeded not the size of a man’s iiund, and were 
of an uncommon species. Their front was ilat, 
their eyes large and round, and of a bright yel- 
low colour, like those of certain cats. Tlieir 
muzzle is very sharp, and the inside of their ears 
is yellow. They have no tail When I ex- 

amined them, they stood on their hind-feet, often 
embruc('d each other, and looked steadfastlv on 
the people, without being afraid * j’.” 


* delation (1(; Thevenot, tom. iii. p, 217. 

I li slioiikl ho ob.O'ivod, lli;.t lh(‘ lori^ k perlottly distinct 
from llio hdlowiiiy ^porics, though it has froipiontly boon 
conl'ouiidoil ivlih ii. This is an active little aiiunal, of a dil- 
fereiit shape and disposition from the lemur lardi^radin;, 
Tihicb, as its name implies, is the very reverse of aeiiviiy. 
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UNDER the name o( Bengal loris, wc have 
figured an animal which appears to be a spe- 
cies bordering on the preceding. Our figure is 
copied from that which M. Vosmacr has en- 
graved under the name oifr'e-toed sloth of Bengal. 
He has given the following description of it: 

It will be snlliciont to judge of the size of 
this animal, if 1 say, that its length, from the lop 
of the head to the rump, is thirteen inches. Our 
figure, which is very correct, shows the complete 

* Cn.VKACTER SPBfl FICUS. 

fiEinuH Taudiou.^uus. I., ccaucltilus subferrugineo-cinc- 
reus, linea dorsali fusca, auriculis brevisaimis, — Shawls Gen. 
ZooU i. p. 8 1 . 

T.emur Tardigradus, L, ecaudatus subferrugrnauti. — 
Linn, Sj/6t. Nat, Gmel. i, p. 41. — Erxleb, Mumm, p. M- 

Lemur Tardigr\dus. Slow-paced Lemw. — Linn, 

i. pi. 5. 

Le Loris de Bengal. — T^uff, Hist, Nat, pa^ Sarin, Kx&ni, 
p. 62. pi. 6. 

Tailless Maucauco. — Penn, Hist, u 227, 

pi. 48. 

Slow Lemur. -^Shaw's GM Zaol, i. p. 81 , pi. 29 * 


in Bengal. 


HABITAT 
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conformation of the Ijody. Its head is almost 
romul, except the muzzle, which is rather 
pointed. Tlie earsare very thin, oval, and straight, 
but almost entirely hid under the woolly hair, which 
also prevails vvithinside. "riie e\^es are situated on 
the forehead, diroctU' above the nose, and very 
near togetlier. They are j)erfectly round, of a 
dark brown oolour, and very larg(? in j)roportion 
to the body. When the animal is roused in the 
day-time, the pupil is at first very small, but it 
increases by degrees to a considerable size. 
Upon bringing a candle towards it, when it 
awakes, in the evening, we observe this pupil (ex- 
tending in the same degree, and occinijdng nearly 
the whole circle of the eve. I'he nose is small, 
flat ill front, and open on the sides. 

“ Tliere are four straight and flat cutting 
teeth in the front of the lower j;nv, with a larger 
one on eac-h sitle of them : then follow two gi eat 
canine teeth, after which, on each side, come two 
round and pointed teeth, thus making twelve teeth 
in all. Besides, us well as I was able to see into 
the muzzle, there are two or three grinders on 
each Side. The front of the upper jaw has but 
two little sharp teeth in the centre ; ajittle far- 
ther, two small canine teeth, one on each side ; 
again, two smaller teeth, and two or tliree grind- 
ers, making in all eight teeth, without counting 
the grinders. The tongue is tolerably thick and 
long, rounded in front, ami rough. 

“ The hair is long, fine, and woolly, but harsh 
to the touch. It is in general of a gray, or clear 
yellowish ash colour, a little redder on the flanks 
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and legs. 'I'he colour is decp{?r also round tlid 
eyes and the ears, and a brown stripe runs alt 
along the back, from the bead. This animal 
has the ajjpearanoe of a tail, about two or three 
lines long. I'bere are five toes on the fore-feet. 
The thumb is larger than the other toes, of 
which the middle one is the longest: the nails are 
like those of a man. 't he toes of the hind-feet 
are of a similar conformation, except that in these 
the nail of the first toe is very long, and sharp 
])ointed. All the toes appear to me to have 
three joints: they are .somewhat hairy above 
hut bare beneath, and provided with a strong 
brown skin. The fore-feet are about six inche.s 
long, and the hind-feet about eight inches. I 
conceive to be a male.” 

From the inspection of the figure, as well as from 
the description of M. Vosrnaer, it seems that this 
animal, which he nantes improperly the Bengal 
sloth, approaches nearer to the species of -loris 
than to that of any other animal ; and that 
these two creatures ecpialiy inhabiting the Old 
Continent, we ought not to call tliem by the 
name of sloths, nor loconfoand them with the unau 
and ai, vYhicl.' bear the name of sloth, and which 
arc found only in America. However, M. Vos- 
maer, who is not of the same opinion, has started 
several objections to this particular, to which I 
shall answer * 

* What I have liere oniltted is a mure matter of Jispule be- 
tween the count tJe BufFon and M. Vosmuer, which would bo 
very unintere^^Uni^ to the reader, 

W. 
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It now remains to record tlie observations 
“Which M. Vosmaiir has made on the nature and 
manners of the Bengal loris. 

“ I received this singular animal,” says Vos- 
maer, “ on the l25lh of June, l'/G8. Curiosity 
to observe him closely, induced me, notwithstand- 
ing his disagreeable smell, to take him into my 
room. It slept all day till the evening, and, it 
being in the summer season, it did not awake till 
half past eight. It constantly slept, sitting on 
its rump, close to the iron wires of the oblong, 
square-shaped cage in which it was confined, 
with its head bent forwards between the two fore- 
feet, which were folded over its belly. In this at- 
titude it always held itself V('ry strongly fixed to 
the wires by the two hind-feet, and often by one 
of its fore paws also; which authorizes me to 
suppose that the animal generally sleeps on trees, 
and attaches itself to tiic branches. Its motion, 
when awakened, was extremely slow, and always 
the same from beginning to end ; drawing itself 
on from bar to bar; taking hold of the upper 
part of one bar by its fore-feet, and not quitting 
it till it had slowly and very strongly grasped 
another bar with one of its hands. When it 
crept on some hay on the ground, it moved with 
the same slowness, dragging one foot after the 
other, as if paralytic : and in this motion it raised 
its body but very little, morely.drawing itself for- 
ward in such a manner, that frequently the belly 
was scarce a finger’s breadth from the ground. 
Vain was the attempt to drive it on by pushing 

VOL. IX. K 
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a stick through the bars ; it did not nikae it quit 
its hold ; if pushed too rudely, it bit the stick; 
and this was all the defence it made. 

'Towards the evening, it awaked by degrees, 
like one whose sleep is interrupted after having 
been a long while without rest. Its first care 
was to cat ; for in tlic day-time the moments 
were too ju’ccious to be spared from repose. After 
having finished this task, with tolerable quickness 
fora sloth, it evacuated the remains of its former 
meal : its urine had a strong, disagreeable smell, 
and its fseces resembled the sn)all pellets of sheep’s 
dung. Its usual food, according to the captain of 
the ship which brouglu it over, was rice boiled 
very thick : he had never seen it drink. 

“ Being persuaded that this animal would not 
refuse a different kind of nourishment, I gave it 
a sprig of lime-tree with leaves upon it, but it 
rejected it: fruits, such as pears and cherries, 
were more to its taste; it willingly ate dry bread 
and biscuit, but would not touch them if dipped 
in water. Whenever water was offered, it con- 
tented itself with smelling it, without drinking. 
It w’as passionately fond of eggs. It often made 
use of .Ts hands in eating, like a squirrel. I con- 
cluded, from its eating eggs, that it would also 
eat birds; and accordingly, having given it a live 
sparrow, it iininediately killed it with a bite, and 
very greedily ate the whole. Curious to know 
whether insects would also suit its taste, I 
gave it a live cockchaffcr, which it took in its 
paw, and devoured completely. I afterwards 
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gave it a chaffinch, which it ate with a good ap- 
petite, after which it slept the remainder of the 
day. 

“ I have often seen him still awake at two 
hours aftrr midnight •, but from half past six in 
the tnorniiig he was always in a profound sleep, 
so that his cage might be cleaned without disturb- 
ing his rcj)ose. During the day, being awaked 
by force in order to provoke him, he was angry, 
and bit the stick, but with a very slow motion, 
and with a reiterated cry of ai, ai, ai, lengthening 
out the ai each time into a plaintive, languid, 
and tremulous sound, in the same manner as is 
reported of the sloths of America. After having 
been thus teazed for .a long time, and thoroughly 
awakened, he crawled two or three times round 
the cage, and immediate! v slept again.” 

It was clearly this slowness of motion, and 
conformity in its cry to the ai of America, that 
led M. Vosmaer to believe that it was the 
same animal; but I again repeat, that we have 
only to compare their figures, to be convinced of 
the contrary. We can conclude nothing else 
from alftluit M. Vosmaer has brought forward on 
the subjet^i, unless tljut there are animals, perhaps, 
in the Old Continent, asslow as those in tlic New: 
but the name of sloth, which may have been 
given to them in common, in nowise proves 
that they are animals of the same genus. 

Besides, this animal, which wc have called 
Bengal loris, because we are iinac.fpaalnted w^ith its 
proper name, is found, or was ibrmerly# found, in 
the regions of Asia not near so far south as Bengal: 
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for we have acknowledged that the skull descrihecf 
by M. Daubenton, de la drscription des 

chases qui sont arrivces an cabinet dit roi^ and 
whicli was got 1‘roin a dry well of Ancient Sidon, 
belonged to this species; and we ought also to 
mcnticin a tooth, which vvas sent me by M* 
Pierre Henry TesdorpT, a learned naturalist at 
Lul)cc. 

This tooth/' says he, vvas sent me from 
China; it l>clo!igs loan animal as yet, peihaps, 
unknown to any naturalist: it perleclly resembles 
the canine teeth of an hippopotamus, o( which I 
have a complete liead with its skin on. As far 
as I am able to judgeof tliis tooth, which is as hand- 
some and complete; as tlie last, though small (since 
it weighs but fourteen grains), it seems to be full 
grown, because it has been used by the animal, 
from which it was obtained, as much as the 
largest hippopotamus uses his. The black mark 
which wc perceive on each side the point ol the 
tooth, seems a proof that it is not from a young 
animak The enamel is also precisely of the same 
kind as that of the canine teeth of the liippopo- 
tamus, which makes me think that this very 
little animal is nevertheless of the same class as 
the great hipj)opotamus^." 

In 1771, I replied to M. lcL.dorpf, saying, that 
I knew nothing of the animal to w hich this tooth 
appertained, iind, in effect, it was not till the 
year 1775, that we had any knowledge of the 

* Inciter Trom M. Tcsdorj»f to M. de Bu0’on, dated Lubec, 
1771 . 
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Bengal lorls, to wliich animal it belongs, as well 
as the skull found in the territory of Ancient 
Sidon, 

It is to the first loris which I have flescribed, to 
the loris of Bengal, that vve must refer the name 
of thevanqiu?, which M. D’Ohsouville says that 
animal bears in I lie East Indies, and about 
whicli he has been so obliging as to give me the 
following information. 

Tlie thevanqae, which, according to M. 
D’Obsonville, is in India also called the iatonneur 
and tongj'e^ inhabits the most solitary rocks and 
woods of the southern parts of India, as w^ell as 
Ceylon: notwithstanding some similarities of or- 
ganization, it belongs neither to the species of 
monkey, nor to that of makis; we belie ve it is a 
scarce animal. 

‘‘ In 1775, I purchased a thevanqiie: it vva^, 
when standing, rather less tlian a foot in licight; 
but it is said there are some of a larger size; 
however, mine appeared to be completely formed, 
for during the year which I had it, it did not 
grow at all. 

“ The back part of the head, as well as the 
ears, appeared very like a monkey’s, 'hut its 
forehead was larger in proportion, and flat: its 
muzzle is also slender, and shorter than tliat of a 
martin, it turns up above the eyes somewhat like 
that of the spaniels which we procure from Spain. 
Its large mouth, well furnished with teeth, was 
armed with four long and sharp canines. Its eyes 
were large and even with tlie head.* The iris 
fippeared of a gray-brown mixed with a yel-. 
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lowish tint. The neck was short ; the body very 
long. Above the liauiu hes it was less than three 

inches in circumfcicnee. 

It had no tail; its buttocks were fleshy without 
callosities, and the fleshy part of a soft and agree- 
able wtiiteness; its breast was large: its arms, 
hands, and legs, appeared to l)e well shaped; 
however, the fingers are separated like those of 
monkeys. The hair of the head and back is of 
a dull tawny gray: on the fore part of the body 
it is thinner, and almost wliite. 

It walked with some difliciilty; and was so 
slow, as to move at most four toiscs in a minute: 
its legs were too long, in proportion to its body, 
for it to run so conveniently as other quadrupeds: 
it moved more readily in an iq)right posture, and 
then it would even carry a bird between its fore- 
feet. 

It sometimes made a sort of modulation, or 
very gentle whistling ; 1 could easily distinguish 
its cry of want, of pleasure, of pain, and evo!] of 
chagrin, or of impatience. If, for example, I 
attempted to take away its prey, it appeared to 
change countenance, it c milled a kind of trembling 
cry, aiid then the sound was sliarj). The In- 
dians say, tliat, in coupling, it sepuUs on its tail, 
ar.vl closes with the female face to fac<\ 

The thcvanfjue dilYers widely from the mon- 
k' y in its exterior conformation, but still more 
in Its, character and habits: it is mcuineholy, 
sihait, patient, carnivorous, and walks in the 
nigiit, li\ring insulated with its Utile family. 
All day long it remains squat on its and 
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sleeps, supporting its head on its hands, which 
are closed between its thighs. But, while asleep, 
its ears are very sensible to impressions from 
without; and it neglects no opportunity to seize 
whatever is brought within its reach. Broad day- 
light seems to displease it; however, it does not 
appear that the pupils of its eyes contract, or are 
fatigued by the light of a room. 

“ The one I reared was at first confined, but 
afterwards left at liberty. On the approach of 
night, it rubbed its eyes; then, attentively looking 
about it on all sides, it walked upon the furniture, 
or rather on tiie ropes wliich I had placed for 
that purpose. Milk and some ripi; fruits v.ere 
not unpleasant to it, but it was fond only of birds 
and insects. If it perceived any of these last 
mentioned objects, it approached with a length- 
ened and cautious pace, like some one creeping 
in the dark on tip-toe, in order to surprise an- 
other; it stops when at alxuit the distance of a 
foot from its prey; and, rising upon its legs, it 
advances, at first gently extending its arms, then 
all at once seizes and strangles it with singular 
agility. 

“ This unfortunate little animal perislied acci- 
dentally: it appeared strongly attached to me; 
I used to caress it after I had given it victuals; 
it showed its sensibility by taking the end of niy 
hand and pressing it against its bosom, and in 
fixing its half opened eyes on mine*.” 


^ A very pleasing and interesting accoinU of the slow 
is inserted in the iourth volume of the Asiatic Rc- 
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Aye Aye is an exclamation used by the ior 
habitants of Madagascar, which M. Sonnerat 
thinks ought to be applied to this animal, which 
is found in the western part of Madagascar. He 
says “ that it does not assimilate with any genus, 
anil that it partakes of the niakis, the squirrel, 
and the monkey. Its large and flat ears greatly re- 
semble those of the bat; they consist of two 
black skins, almost smooth, studded with several 
long black hairs tipped with white. Although 
the tail appears perfectly black, yet the lower 
half of the hairs are white. Its principal cha- 


CII.VRACTBK SPKCIFJCPS. 

LemcH PbiLOOAcTYLus. L. cinerco-fcrrugUieus, cauda vil- 
losissima, diglto pahiiarurn oicdio longisbimo nudo. — Shawls 
Gen, ZooL i. p. 109. 

Aye Aye, — Sonnerat, Voy, aux hides, ii. p. 14-2, pi. 6B. 

Aye Aye. — Hist, Nat, pur Sonn, p. 

pi 12. 

Aye Aye S(iviiiRV.L, —iPenn, Hist* Quadr, ii. 

Long-fingered Lemur. — Shaw's Gat, Zoot. i. p. 109l» 
pi 3 L 






i>) Madagascar. 
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racter, and one of the most singular, is the middle 
toe of the fore-feet; the two last articulations 
are very long, slender, and perfectly bare: it 
uses them to take off the worms from the trunks 
of the trees, and to pass them into its throat; 
they seem also to be of service to the animal for 
fixing itself to branches. It is a tintid animal, 
and cannot see by day, and its eye, of an ochre- 
colour, resembles that of an owl. It is extremely 
slow, and consequently ver}' gentle, This aye 
aye slept almost continually, and it was only by 
repeated shakings that it could be roused. It 
lived nearly two months, having nothing for its 
nourishment but boiled rice, which it took with 
its two toes, in the manner that the Chinese use 
their eating sticks. 

I have closely examined the skin of one of 
these animals given me for the king’s collection: 
it appeared to appro;ieh the squirrel kind more 
than any other; it ha<l also .some analogy with 
the species of jerboa which I have described by 
the name of tarsier. The lensrth of the toes on 
the fore-feet apftears to constitute a unique and 
very distinctive character. 

This animal is of a dark brown colour, mixed 
with black and gray; it is, on the hciwl, round 
tlie eyes, on the body, the thighs, and the legs, 
of a deep brown, in which, however, the black 
prevails on the back, and on several parts of the 
body and legs. The tail is quite black ; the 
sides of the head, the neck, the jaw, and the 
belly, are grayish ; the woolly hairs of this colour 
are beneath the black or '.vhite hairs, two or 
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three inches long, which are on the body and 
legs ; the legs and thighs are fcrriiginons ; the 
black prevails near tlie feet, wliich are covered 
with little hairs of that colour. The head is 
shaped like that of the scpiirrtd ; it has two cut- 
ting teeth in the frpnt of each jaw *. The ears 
arc large, naked, and without luiir, wide at their 
opening, straight, and roinid at their ends. 
'J’hore is a brown l)and round the eyes, and tlie 
eyelids are black. The toes, which are two lines 
broad, arc nearly of an erpial siiie ; but the first 
toe, which forms the thumb, and which is twelve 
lines long, has a nail of three inches six lines, 
which is large and Hat, like those of the mau- 
caucos. This character of the toe separates the 
animal I'ar from the squirrel kind. Its hairs are 
harsh, like horse-hair. During the time that 
AI, Sonnerat was in possession of this animal, 
he never observed it to set up its tail like the 
squirrels, hut always to earry it trailing t. 

The tarsier, of all the flat-thuinhcd animals, is 
that which approaclies nearest to the aye aye; 
they have that character in common ; and, 
moreover, resemble each other in the tail, which 
is long and covered with hairs ; in the straight, 
naked, an<l transparent ears ; and in the woolly 
liair, which immediately covers the skin. 1 here 

Sonnini observes that the.se teeth arc very toge- 

tlicr, aiul resemble a |jaiTol’s beak ; the lower ones are much 
ilie si longest. JV. 

■\ Buiron’s figure, in this respect, is wruiig^ The middle 
toes are also too lhiv;k. JV. 
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ve k some marls of resemblaoce io the feet, 
for the tarsier has verjionj toes. 

This ajeaje was a female; she bad two teats 






THE SERVAL, OR MOUNTAIN 
CAT* 


THIS animal, which llvetl several years in 
the royal nieriagery, appears to be the same 
with that described by the gentlemen of the 
academy, under the name of chat-pard; and we 
should, perhaps, have been still ignorant of its 
real name, if the marquis de Montmirail had not 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fclts Sirval. F* subabbreviata, corpore supra 

fosco niacuiis nigris^orbitisventreque albls. — Ljwii. Sy^f. Nat. 
GtneL i. p. 82. — Schreb. lii. p. 407, pi. 103. — Lrxleh. 
Mamm. p. 523. ' ^ 

Chat Pard. — Pcrr. Anim, i. p. 108, tab. 13, fig. bona. 
— Mem pour servir d VHistoire dcs Animavx, part. i. 
p. 109. 

Lb S&RTAL. — Btfff. Hist, Nat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. ll-O, 
pi. 14. 

Sruval. — Penn. Hint. $^uadr, i. p. 301. — Ofr.. 

tool. i. p^ ^9, pb 90. 


HABITAT 

in Silvia montosis Indian, in arborlbus degens, vix d^scendens 
in terrain, saliensque ex arbore in aibor^m. 

W. 

Serval is the name which the Portuguese* have given to 
this animaL The natives of ^aiabar call it maraputi. 
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discovered it in an Italian book, of which lici 
sent us tlie following passage in our own lan- 
guage: “ The sav^ P. Vincent Marie, 
which tlie Portuguese in India call serval, is a 
ferocious animal, larger than a wild cat, and 
somewhat less than the civet ; from which last 
he differs, by having a rounder and larger head, 
and a kind of depression on the middle of the 
forehead. lie resembles the panther in the colour 
of bis hair, which is ytMow on the head, back, 
and flanks, and white on the belly ; and likewise 
in the spots, which are distinct, equally distri- 
buted, and a liitle smaller than those of the pan- 
ther. Mis eyes are extremely brilliant. His 
whiskers are long and stiff; his tail is short; and 
his feet are armed with long hooked laws. He 
inhabits the mountains of India. He is seldom 
seen on the ground, but remains always on the 
trees, w'here he makes his nest, and seizes birds, 
which constitute his chief nourishment. He leaps 
from tree to tree as niiuldy as a monkey, and 
wi^Ji si-.eii address and agility, that he runs 
through a considerabk' space in an instant, and 
may be said only to appear and disappear. He 
is extremely fierce, and yet he flics the aspect of 
man, unless when provoked, and particularly 
when his dwelling is injured ; he then becomes 
furious, darts upon the ofl’ender, and bites and 
tears pearly in the same manner as the pan- 
ther.” 

Neitiier captivity^ nor good or bad treatment, 
can soften llie ferocity of this animal. The one 
we saw at the mcnagery was always prepared to 
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dart upon those who approached him ; and we 
were obliged to draw and describe him through 
the grate of his apartment. He was fed with 
flesh like the panthers and leopards. 

This serval, or maraputa of Malabar and In- 
dia *, appeared to be the same animal with the 
tiger-cat of Senegaf and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, according to the testimony of travellers f, 
resembles the cat in its figure, and the tiger (that 
is, the panther or leopard) by the black and 
white .spots of its hair. “ d’his serval,” they re- 
mark, “ is four times larger than a cat. He is 
very voracious, and cats apes, rats, and other 
animals.” 

From comparing the serval with the chat-pard, 
or mountain cat described by the gentlemen of 
the academv, we discovered no other diflerenccs 
than llie long spots on tlie back, and the annu- 
lated tail of the former, which were wanting in 
the latter. The spots on the back of the serval 
are only placed nearer each other than on the 
rest of the body. But these dilferences are Jtoo 
slight to create any suspicion concerning the 
identity of the species of these two animals. 

* At Sagari, an island in the Ganges, there are tiger-cats 
as large as a wedder. — Noiiv, Voyage yav It Sieur Luihicr, 
p. 90. 

t Voyage de Le Maire, p. 100.— The wood-cat, or tiger- 
cat, is tne largest of all the wild cats in the Cape. He live,s iu 
the woods, and is spotted nearly in the same manner as the 
tiger. The skins of these animals are excellent furs both for 
warmth and ornament, and they bring a good price at the 
Cape. — ]yescnpt, du Cap de Borne Bsperance, par Kolbe, 
tom. iii. p. 50. 
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CAT* 


THE ocelot is an American animal. It is 
ferocious and carnivorous, and may be ranked 
with the jaguar and coiiguar j for it approaches 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU^. 

Feus Pard^lis. F. cauda elongata, corpore maculis su- 
pErioribus virgatis, infeiioribus oibiculatis. — Linn, Sj/st, 
Nat. Gfnel i. p. 78. — Schreh. iii. p. 890, pi. 103. 

Felis rufa, HI ventre cx albo flavican^, maculis nigris in 
dorso loogU, in ventre or|>iciilatis vitiegaW^— ^luadr. 
p. 19P. 

Catus pardus, five catu« montanus AmertcanorUi^). — Ray*f 
Suqdr. p. 169. 

Tlacoozeloil. Tlacezelotl. Catus pardua Mexitanus.-^ 
Ilernand. Met, p 312, cum fig. ^ ^ - 

X)iE WiLDF. K\tze. — Mull. Nuturf. i» p.^^^39, pi. 30, 

% 7 . 

UOenLOT. ^ Bnf. Hist, Nat. par Bonn, xxxiii. p. 144. 
pi. 15. 

The JIVnx of (juiana. — Barter. Guian. p. 140. , 

Cat. — Penn. ^uadr. i. p. pi. 57, A* 

OcEiiOT. Shtfw^i Oen. Zool. i. p» pL >8$^ » 


UABITAT 

in America calidiore, priEsertim terra firma, California ct^ 
Nova Ilispania. 



Pkie 322 
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them in magnitude, and resembles them in 
figure and dispositions. A male and female 
were brought alive to Paris by M. I’Escot, and 
we saw them at the fair of St. Ovide in the month 
of September, 1764. I'hey came from the 
neighbourhood of Carthagena, and bad been 
carried off from their mother when very young, 
in the month of October, 176^1. At the age of 
tliree months, tiu’y liad become so strong and 
cruel, that they killed and eat a bitch which had 
been given to them for a nurse. At the age of 
one year, vvlicn we saw tlicm, they were about 
two feet in lengtii ; and it is probable that they 

The Mexican cat ii:n its head, back, upper part of the 
rump, and tail, of a bright tawny colour. A black stripe ex- 
tend.s along the top of the hack, from head to tail. From the 
nostrils to the corners of the (‘ye is a stripe of black, and the 
forehead is spotted with black. The sides arc whitish, marked 
lengthwise with long stripes of black, hollow and tawny in 
the middU^ ; in which are sprinkled some small black spots; 
from the neck towards the shoulder-point are others of the 
same colour.'?, and the rump is marked in the same manner. 
The legs are whitish, varied with small black spots. The tail 
is spotted with small black spots near its base, and with 
larger near*lhe end, which is black. — Penn, Sj/nops, Quadr. 
p. 177. 

Pardalis, Felis cauda elongata, corpore maculis superiori- 
bus virgati.s, inferior ibu.s orbiculatis . . . habitat in America- 
Magiiitudo melis, supra fuscus, subtus albicans; lineae punc- 
taque nigra per totum corpus longitudiualiter sparsa; sed 
pedes et abdomen tantuin punctis, lalera lineis latioribus albis 
et fu.scis pinguntur. Aures breves niargine bifuh'ie abs(]ue 
penicillis, pedes 5-4 cauda verlicillata proportione cati. Mys- 
taces 4 ordinum, in singulo ordine seta? 3, sive 5, albse, basi 
nigrae, longitudine capitis. — Linn, Syst. Nat. p. 6*2. 

VOL. JX. I. 
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had not then acquired above one half or two 
thirds of their full growth. They were exhi- 
bited under the name of the tiger-cat; but we 
have rejected this precarious and compound ap- 
pellation, because the jaguar, the serval, and the 
inargay, or Cayenne cat, were transmitted to us 
under the same denomination, though each of 
these animals differs from the other, as well as 
from the ocelot. 

Fabri is the first author who mentions this 
animal in a distinct manner. He caused the 
drawings of Recchi to be engraved, and from 
these drawings, which were coloured, he com- 
posed a description of the ocelot. He likewise 
gives a kind of history of it from the writings 
and information of Gregoire de Bolivar. I have 
made these remarks with a view to remove a 
difficulty which had deceived all the naturalists 
as well as myself. This difficulty is to ascertain 
whether the two animals drawn by Recchi, the 
first under the name of tlallauhqin-ocelotl, and 
the second under that of tlacoozlotl, tlalocelotly 
and afterwards described by Fabri as distinct 
species, are not the same animal. Though the 
figures are pretty similar, they were regarded as 
Vlistinct animals, because their names, and even 
the descriptions of them, were different. I at 
that time imagined that the first might be the 
same with the jaguar, and therefore gave it the 
Mexican name tlatlauhqid-ocelotl, which I now 
perceive did not belong to it ; and, since I had 
an opportunity of seeing both the male and fe- 
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male, 1 am persuaded that the two described by 
Fabri are only the same animal, of which the 
first is the male and the second the female. No- 
thing less than an examination of the male and 
female together could have enabled us to detect 
this error. Of all spotted animals, the robe of 
the male ocelot is unque.stionably the most beau- 
tiful, and the most elegantly variegated *. Even 
that of the leopard is not to be compared with it 
for vivacity of colours and symmetry of design, 
far less those of the jaguar, panther, and ounce. 
But, in the female ocelot, the colours are fainter, 
and the design more irregular. This remark- 
able difference deceived Recchi, Fabri f , and 
others. 

When the ocelot has acquired his full growth, 
he is, according to Bolivar, “ two feet and a half 


* Universuni corpus pulchro roseoque subrubet colore, 
excepto inl’eriore ventre qui albicat polius ; maculis rosarum 
effigie, nigricantibus omnibus inlra .suave rubentem colorem, 
totum ita corpus, pede.s et caudii ordine quodam dislinguuntur 
ut elegantem plane huic animali acu pictum tapefem vel peri- 
petasma intposituin crederes: sunt autem maculte hae in dorse 
et capite rolundiores niajorc.sque: versus ventrem vero pe- 
desque oblongiusculae ct niullo niinore.s. — Fabri apud Her* 
nand. Hist. Mex. p. 498. 

f Si aninmlis figuram speclemus cum antecedente non ni- 
hil corporis delineatio congnvit; si colorem et maculas quibus 
pingitur, plurimum discrepat. In hoc totius color corporis 
non rubicundus sed obscure cineren.s apparet, praeter ventrem 
tamen qni albicat. Maculae nec ordinatce adeo nec ita ro- 
tundas roseive coloris et figurac, sed obiongae nigricantes om* 
nes, in medio vero albicantes sparguntur; crura non ita fdr- 
tia^&c. — Ibid. p. 5 1 2. 
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high, and about four feet in length. The tall# 
though pretty long, touches not the ground, and, 
of course, oxcccds not two feet. He is a very 
voracious, and, at the same time, a timid ani- 
mal. He seldom attacks men, and is afraid of 
dogs. When pursued, he flies to the woods, and 
climbs a tree, wliere he remains, in order to sleep, 
and to watch the passage of cattle or smaller 
animals, and darts down upon them, when- 
ever they are within his reacli. He prefers 
blood to flesh : licace he destroys a great number 
of animals; because, instead of satiating himself 
by devouring their Ih sli, be only quenches his 
thirst by drinking their blood 

In a state of captivity, be retains his original 
manners. Notliing can soften the natural fero- 
city of his disposition, or calm the restlessness of 
his movements. For this reason, he is always 
kept in a cage. “ At the age of three months,” 
says M. I’Escot, “ when these two young ocelots 
had devoured their nurse, I kept them in a cage, 
and fed them with fresh meat, of which tliey eat 
from seven to eight pounds a-duy. The male 

* DcUnpier niPiUions thi.s animal under the name of llie 
flgcr-cat, 'fhe ligei-cal of the Bay of Carnpeachy is about 
the slaie of a bull-dog. lli.s It-gs are short, anil his body re- 
sembles that of a run:>tifi*. But, lu the head, hair, and the 
manner of huntinj^ his pre}', he ha.*^ a great similarity to the 
tiger {jnguar), except that he is n(;t .so large. They arc here 
very numerous. They dtivour calves, and game of all kinds, 
which abound in tliis country, and which render them les» 
dangerous tu^ruen . . . tlieir aspect is extremely proud and fv- 
rociouii. — Voj/n'jCj vol ii. p. (i'J. 
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and female rub against each other like our do- 
mestic cats. The males have a remarkable su- 
periority over the females. Notwithstanding the 
violent appetite of these two animals for flesh, 
the female never presumed to partake till the 
male was satiated, ea- gave her the pieces he had 
rejected. 1 soin(?times gave them a live cat, 
whose blood th<'y sucked till the animal died •, 
but they never eat its flesh. 1 put on board two 
ki<ls for tlioir subsistence; for they neither cat 
boiled nor salted meat*.” 

It ap|)ears from the testimony of Holivar, and 
likewise from that of M. I’Eseot, that the female 
ocelot produces luit two young at a litter; for 
the latter informs us, that, before the two young 
ones mentioned above w’ere taken, the mother 
was killed. The ocelots, like the jaguar, the 
panther, tlie leopard, the tiger, the lion, and all 
animals remarkable for the largeness of their size, 
produce but a small number at a time. But the 
productions of a cat, that may be associated with 
this tribe, are numerous ; which is a proof, that 
the number produced depends more upon mag- 
nitude than figure f. 

« 

Letter of M. I’Escot, who brought these animals from. 
Carthagena to M. de Ikost, correspondent of the Academy of 
tjciences, dated Sefiternber 17, 176 L Nota, M. dc .Beost, who 
obligingly sent this letter to us, is a great adept in natural 
history; and this is not the only opportunity we shall have of 
mentioning his communications. 

*1' D'Azara informs us, that the ocelot is so common in 
Paraguay, that, w ilhin two leagues of the town ot St. Iguace, 
fdghteen have been caught in two years : nevertheless, he 
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THE MAR&AY, OR CAYENNE 
CAT* 


THE margay is much smaller than the 
ocelot.' In size and figure, he resembles the 
wild cat, only his head is more square, his muz- 

CllARACTBa Sl'BCIFICUS, 

Fnijs Tigrina. F. cauda elongata, corpore fulvo nigro 
striato maculatoqiie, subtus albido. — Lmn, Syst, Nat, GineL 
i. p. 80« Mamm, p. 517. — Schreb, iii. p, 369. 
pi. 106. ’ 

Felis ex griaeo flavescens, maculis nigris variegata. — 
Briss. Sluadr, p. 193. 

Felis silvestris Americaaus tigrinus. — Sthu, il/ws. i. p. 47* 
pi. 30, fig. 2. 

Felis fera tigrina. ^J8arr. Fr. Equtn^ p. 152. — Fa min 
Surin. ii. p. S5. 

Marag^ao sive Maracaja. Bras, p, 233. 

Die Wilde Amerikanische 'Kegerkaz. — Meyer Thiere, iii-. 
pi. 22, fig. Sebae. 

Le MaI^^at. — Bi# Nat. par Som. xxxiii« p. 

152, pi. 14. 

Thr TiGkii Cat or Guiana. — Bancroft^ p. 139. 

Cayenne Cat. — Penn Hist. J^uadr. i p. 292 . 

Margay. — Shaiv’s Gen.ZooL i. p. 359, pi, 90. 
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zle and tail longer, and his ears more rounded. 
His hair is also shorter than that of the wild cat, 
and he is marked with black bands and spots 
upon a yellow ground colour. He was sent 
to us from Cayenne, iiiukr the name of the 
iigei'-cat. He, indeed, is of tlie same nature with 
the cat, jaguar, and ocelot, animals who have 
received the ap|)( llation of /igers in the New 
Continent. According to Fernandez, this animal, 
when full grown, is not so large as the civet; 
and, according to Maregrave, vvljose coinparisoa 
seems to be more just, he is of the size of a wild 
cat, which he resembles likewise in natural dis- 
positions, living on small animals, poultry, &c. 
But it is extremely diflicult to tame him, and ho 
never loses his natural ferocity. Ilis colours 
vary, though they are generally such as we have 
represented them. This animal is very common 
in Guiana, Brasil, and all the other regions of 


Cayenne cat, with the upper part of the head, neck, back, 
titles, shoulders, and thighs, of a bright tawny colour. The 
face is striped dovvnv\aid.s, with black. The shoulders and 
body are marked with stripes, and oblong, large, l)lctck spot.'s*, 
and the legs with small spots. 'Flie breast, and inside of the 
legs and thighs, are whitish, and spotted with black. The 
t^lil is very long, and marked with black, tawny, and gray. 
It is of the size of a common cat. — Pennant^s Sj/nops. of 
2uad^ p. 182. 

Murray, a word derived from maiu^ia, or maragaia, the 
Brasilian name of tliis animal. 

At Maragnon there is a species of wild cats, which the In- 
dians call margaia, with beautifully spotted skiii-s. — Miss, du 
P, d*Abhevill€\ p. 2.30. 
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South America ; and he seems to be the same 
with the pichou * of Louisiana. But the species 
is not so frequent in temperate as in warm 
climates. 

To the article viargay we must refer the 
tiger-cat of Cayenne, mentioned by M. de la 
Horde in the following terms : 

“ The skin of the tiger-eat, like that of the 
onnee, is very mueh spotted. Though he has 
the dispositions of the fox, he is somewhat 
smaller. He is commonly found in the woods 
of Cayenne. Hu is a great destroyer of game, 
such as tiu! agoutis, akouchis, partridges, phea- 
sants, and other birds, who.se young he seizes in 
their nests. He is very alert in climbing trees, 
where he conceals himself. He runs by a kind 
of leaping ; but his motion is not quick. In his 
aspect, gait, and nianner of lying in wait, he has 
a perfect resemblance to the cat. At Cayenne, I 
have seen several of them chained in the houses. 
They allowed themselves to be stroked a little 
on the back. But they always retained a degree 
of ferocity in their aspect. They tvere fed 
with fish and meat, boiled or raw : every other 
food was disagreeable to them. They produce 
jn all seasons, whether summer or winter, and 


* The pichou is a kind of cat as tall as a ligo.r, InU not so 
thick. His skin is equally beautiful. He makes great de- 
vastation' among poultry ; but happily he is not very common 
in Louisiana. — JJim. de la iMmsiar.e, far le Pa^e du Pratz,, 
tdijj. ii. p. 92, fig. p. (17. 
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bring forth two at a time in the hollows of cor- 
rupted trees 

If we take a survey of these cruel animals, 
whose skins are so beautiful, and whose nature 
is so perfidious, we shall find, in the Old Con- 
tinent, the tiger, panther, leqpard, ounce, and 
serval ; and, in the New Continent, the jaguar, 
ocelot, and margay, which three appear to be 
miniatures of the former, and possessing neither 
the same stature nor strength ; they are also 
timid and dastardly, in proportion as the others 
are bold and intrepid. 

There is still another animal of this genus, 
which the furriers cull guepard. We have seen 
several skins of it, wliich resembled those of the 
lynx in the length of the hair. But, as the ears 
are not terminated by pencils, the guepard is not 
a lynx. Neither is he a panther nor a leopard ; 
for Ins hair is not short, and he has a mane of 
four or five inches long on his neck and between 


* Siedrnan tells us that the skin of the margay is of a 
beautiful yellow, with little white patches on it, bordered 
with black. It is a very active animal ; but is as fierce, 
as de.structive, and as savage as the jaguar and the cou- 
guar. The tiger cats of Guiana are so bold, as to be al- 
most fearless of mankind. One evening, w^hen Stedman^ 
during one of his excursions, had slung his hammock in 
the woods, between two trees, he perceived one of these 
animals beneath it, quietly employed in devouring the re- 
mains of their supper ; and, although there were ten or 
twelve people seated round a ^ great fire, he did not disturb 
himself, till Stedman moved to get his sword* 
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his shoulders. The hair on his belly is likewise 
three or four inches in length, and his tail is 
proportionally shorter than that of the panther, 
leopard, or ounce. He is nearly of the size of 
this last animal, being only about three feet and 
a half long. His (iir, which is of a very pale 
yellow colour, is speckled, like that of the leo- 
pard, with black spots ; but they are smaller and 
nearer each other, being only three or four lines 
in diameter. 

I imagined that this animal was the same 
with that mentioned by Kolbe under the name 
of the tiger-ivolf, whose description is below *. 
He is common in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. During the day he re- 
mains in the clefts of rocks, or in holes which 
he digs in the earth ; and, in the night, he goes 
in quest of prey. But, when he hunts, he makes 
a howling noise, which alarms both men and 
animals j so that it is easy either to avoid or to 
kill him. In fine, the word gucpard seems to be 

* He of the size of a common dog, and sometimes 
larger. His head i.s a.s big as that of a bull-dog. Ilis 
chops, as well as bis muzzle and eyes, are large, and his teeth 
are very sharp. Ills hair is curled, like that of a water-dog, 
and spotted like that of a tiger. His paws are large, and 
armed with great claws, which he retracts at pleasure, 
like the cats. His tail is short. . . . The lion, tiger, and 
leopard are his mortal enemies. They pursue him even 
to his den, dart upon him. and tear him in pieces. — 
Descript, du Cap de Bonne Espei'ance, par Kolbe, tom. ii. 
p. 69 . Nota, The animal which this author calls the 
tiger, is the leopard, and what he calls the leopard, is the 
panther. 
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THE TIGER-CAT OF CAROLINA^. 

THERE is another tiger-cat, or rather a 
species of wild cat, in Carolina, of which the late 
Mr. Colinson sent me the following notice : 

“ The male was of the size of a common cat, 
being nineteen inches long from the nose to the 
tail, which last was four inches in length, and 
had eight white rings, like the maucauco. His 
colour was a bright brown, mixed with grajr 
hairs. He was remarkable for pretty large 
black bars along the l)ody and sides, from the 
head to the tail. The belly is whitish, with 
black spots. Tlie limbs are slender, and spotted 
with black. His cars have a large aperture, 
and are covered with fine hair. On each side 
of the nose, below the eyes, are two large and 
remaikajtle black sj)ots} below these spot.s, and 
joining the lip, there is a tuft of stiff black hairs. 
The make of the female is more slender. She 
is of a reddish gray colour, without any spots 
on the back ; but, on the belly, which is of a 
dirty white colour, there is a black spot.” 

* Chat-Tigre de la Caroline. — Buf. Hist. Nat. par 
Soim. sxxiii. p. 159. 

Mountain Lynx. — Penn. Hist. Sluadr. i. p. $00. 

American Serval. — Shaw's Gen. ZooL i. p. 370 . 

r. 
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THE WILD CAT OF NEW SPAIN 

A coloured drawing lias been sent me from 
Spain, with the following notice of a tiger-cat, 
or cat of the woods, whicli I have figured. 

“ Tiger-cat, cat of the woods, or wild cat of 
New Spain. It is nearly three feet high, and 
more than four in length, from the end of the 
nose to the origin of the tail; it has two little 
eyes, and its tad is rather short. Its colour is 
bluish-gray, spotted with black : its hair i$ so 
stiff, that ‘pencils' may be made of it witli a ^nn 
point.” 

I conceive this tiger-cat, or cat of the woods, 
from New Spain, to be the same as the serval, 
which I have pjc\iously figured, 

* T.e Ciui DE i.\ Noivific Espaone. — Buff 

Ihst. N(it,pQr ^onn. xxxiii p. IGl, pi. 16 . 

MeWSpaijI (?Ar, — Penn. Hit. Hmdr. i. p. 29 &. 

l>r. Shaw a variety ooly of ihl preceding 

species, W' 
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THE BIZAAM*. 


IN the year 1771> M. Vosmaer printed, at 
Amsterdam, the desc^ription of an animal under 
the name of bizaain cat; of which description 
the following is an extract: 

“ It is nearly of the size of the common cat j 
the general colour of the body is a clear ash- 
gray, enriched with brown patches. A black 
line runs along the middle of the back to the 
tail, which is ringed white and black; the tip is 
black, or of a very deep brown. The feet arc 
brown within, and gray, spotted w-ith browm, 

* CHARACTER SPECIPICCS. 

ViVEttRA Ticrina. V. cauda annulata apice fusca, cor- 
pore cinereo fusco-maculato, stria a capite ad caudam pro- 
ducta ni^a. — Linn. Sj/st, Nat. Gmel. i. p. 9l.~Schrelf. 
iii. p. 425, pi. 115. . 

Chat Bizaam. — Vostnaer, Descr. d’une espece ting, de Chat 
4/ricain. Amst. 1771. 

Le Bizaam. — Hist. Nat. par Sonn, xxxiii. p. 102, 
pi. 16. 

Tigerine Websel. — Shaw's Gen, Zool. i. p. 408, pi. 93. 

Blotched Cat. — Perm. Hist. Slmdr. i. p. 298 . 
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on the outside : the belly and breast are asfi* 
gray : there are brown stripes on both sides of 
the head, and on the nose j and white spots at 
the end of the nose, and under the eyes. The 
round and straight ears are covered with short 
and gray hairs : tiie nose black, and the whiskers 
brown and white. The feet are armed with little 
white and crooked claws, which are within the 
fur. 

“ This pretty animal u'as rather of a sullen 
temper, without, however, being miscliievous : 
it was secured by a chain. It readily ate meat, 
but particularly live birds. It was never heard 
to mew ; but, when tormented, it growled and 
spit, like a cat.” 

M. Vo^maer adds that this bazaam cat was 
kept for three years, and that, during that time, 
it never smelt in tlie sliglitest degree of musk: 
therefore, those who have called it miis/t cat, have 
apparently confounded it with the civet, or Cape 
genet ; nevci theless, these two animals do not re- 
semble each other at all, for M, Vosmaer com- 
pares the bi^raam to the margay. “ Of all the 
animals,” says he, ” that M. de Bulfon has 
described, the margay of Cayenne bears the 
strongek resemblance to the bizaani cat, al- 
though, when we' compare them, the margay 
has a much thinner^ and more pointed muzzle: 
it differs greatly also in the tail, and in the 
shape of the spots.” 

I tnust observe, on this subject, that tfteso 
principal differences have been properly no- 
ticed by M. Vosmaer; but these animals differ 
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also in size ; the margay being as large as the 
ivild cat, and the bizaain as the domestic cat, 
that is to say, as small again. Besides, the mar- 
gay has no black stripe on the back; its tail is 
inuch shorter, and not so pointed; and what de- 
cides the true specific difference between the 
margay and the bizaam, is, that one is of the 
Old Continent, and the other of the New*. 

* This animal has been referred by Schreber, and after 
lilin by Gmelin, to the genus viverra. Dr. Shaw has also 
followed these naturalista in this respect, but with some he- 
sitation, since he 6b.se rves that Pennant, in the last edi- 
tion of his History of Quadrupeds, refers this animal to 
the genus felis, and adds, that, from M. Vosmaer’s figure, it 
should seem to have at least equal alTinity to that genus as 
to the present. The bizaam appears to me to have more 
than equal affinity to the genus felis, both in its shape and 
manners ; and I perfectly agree with Pennant, although, 
in deference to the abovementioned naturalists, I have not 
altered its generic name. IK 
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THE JACKAL Alv^D ADIVE*. 


WE are uncertain whether these two names 
denote animals of different species. We only 
know, that tlie jackal is larger, fiercer, and more 


* CaiAIlACTEft SPECIFICUS. 

Canis Aijreus. C. cauda recta, corporc pallido fulvo. — 
Lmn. Syst Nat, Gmd, i. p. 72. — Schreb, iii. p. 365, pL 
94. — Erx/eb. Mamni, p. 571. 

Canis Flwus. — Briss, '^andr, p. 171. 

Lupus Au ueus. — Ray^s 2uadr, p. 174. — Kcempf, Am, 
Ex. p. 413, pi. 407, fig. 3. 

VuLPES 11X01.12 Orientals. — Valent, Mas, p. 4.52, pL 
452. 

Adil. — Belon, Ohserv. p. 160. 

Chien Sauvage Indien. — Vosmaer, Descr, Amst, 1773. 

Le Chacal et L^Adive. — Buff, Hist, Nat, par Sonn, 
xxxiii. p. 107, pi. 17. 

Schakal. — Penn. Hist, ^uadr, i. p. 201. 

Jackal. — S/unv^s Gen. Zool, i. p. 304, pi. 79. — Beta,, 
^uadr, p. 292. 


IIAIUTAT 

in Asiae regionibus calidioribus, et in Barbaria. 

. IV, 

Dog of the form of a wolf, but much less. The colour is^ 
Albright yellow. — Pennant's Synops, of ^uad, p. 158. 
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difticult to tame than the adive^; but that, in 
every other article, the resemblance is perfect 
Hence the adive may be only the jackal rendered 
smaller, feebler, and more gentle than the wild 
raccj by being tamed and kept in a domestic 
state; i‘or the adiv^e is to the Jackal nearly what 
the lap-dog, or small water-dog, is to the shep- 
herd’s dog. Howe ver, as this fact is exemplified 
in a few instances only; as the species of the 
jackal is not, in general, domestic, like that of 
the dog; and, as dilferences so great seldom 
happen among free species; we are inclined to 
believe that the jaekal and adive are really two 
distinct species. I'he wolf, the fox, tlie jackal, 
and the dog, though they a})proach very near 
each other, constitute four different species. In 
the dog kind, the varieties are extremely nume- 
rous. Most of these originate from their do- 
mestic condition, to which they have been very 
early reduced. Man has iiniltiplied the races of 
this species by mixing the great and the small, 
the beautiful and tlie ugly, the long and the 
short liaired, &c. But, independent of these 

C/iacal, jui’kal, the name of this animal in the Levant. It 
has likewise received the following denominations from dif- 
ferent authors: Adil; Bcloiu Tulki; Okartus. Siacalle; 
Le Brun, Addibo; P. V hi cent Marie. CMtical; llasselquist. 
Sical; Pollux. Squilachi; Behn. Zaculia; Spon and Wheeler* 
Siachal, Schacal, Siechaal, Siacidi; Koempfer, Jacard; Delon* 
Deeb; Shaw. Jaque^parel, in Bengal, and Nari in Madeira, 
according to other travelK ra, 

* 1 have read, in some of our French chronioles, that, in " 
the reign of Charles IX., many of the court ladies kept adives, 
instead of lap-dogs. 

M 2 
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races produced by man, there are several varie* 
ties wliich seem to derive their origin from the 
climate. I'he English hull-dog, tlie Danish dog, 
the spaniel, the Tuikish Dog, the Siberian dug. 
See., have received their denominations from tlio 
countries which produced them; and th(*y a[)- 
*})ear to diiler IVom eacli other more than the 
jackal does from the adive. Hence the jackals 
may liave undergone several clumgcs from the 
inlluence of dilferent climates; and this idea 
corresponds with the facts we liave collected. 
From the writings of travellers it appears, that 
the jackals every where vary in size; that in 
Armenia, Cilicia, Persia, and in all that part of 
Asia called tlic Levanty wlierc this species is very 
numerous, troublesome, and noxious, they are 
commonly as large as oiir foxes *, only theiv 

* The jacJird or adive is as large as a middle-sized dog, 
and resembles the fox in its tail, and the wolf in its muzzle. 
They are leared in houses; but their natural disposition is to 
conceal ihern .i^lves, during the day, in the earth, from which 
they go out in the night only to search for food. They go in 
packs, put the men to Ilight, and devour the child/en. Their 
cries are plaintive, and a person is apt to mistake the noise 
they make for that of children of dillerent ages mingled to- 
gether. The dogs hunt and drive these animals from the ha- 
bitations of men. — Luj/age dt Ddon, p. lOy. In Persia 
there is a species of fox called schacal, wdiich the natives 
commotdy denominate tulU, They are extremely numerous, 
and nearly of the size of Euro|ieun foxes. The back and 
sides are covered w ilh a kind of coarse w^ool and long stifV 
hairs. The belly is white as snow, the ears black as jet,- and 
the tail is smaller than that of our foxes. We heard them 
roaming during the night around the village w here we had 
put up, aud were much troubled with their mourntul and in- 
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legs are shorter, and their colour is a brilliant 
yellow; from which circumstances they have 


cessant cries, which resembled the voices of men in distress. — 
Voi/a^e iVOlcariusy p. ,531. The addibo (adive) resembles 
tlic woiriu hgure, hair, ^nd taiL But. it is smaller, and even 
less than the fox. It is an extremely voracious, but a stupid* 
animal. In the night it roams ai)ont, and remains in its 
Iiole during the day. In the dusk of the evening, nothing 
else is to be seen in the helds. 'riicse animals approach 
travellers, and stop to roc onnoitre them, without any appearance 
of fear. They enter the houses and churches, where they 
tear and devour every thing they can iind. Wlialevcr is 
made of leather is a favourite morsel. Tfie adive yi dps like 
a fox; and when one cries, all tlie rest rej)ly. This instinct 
of crying all together seems not to he volmitary, hut to proceed 
from pure necessity; for wlicn f)nc of them enters into a 
house to steal, and hears the cries of his companions at a 
di.stance, he cannot refrain from crying also, and hy this 
mean.s detects liimsell.- — Joyrr^e du P. Fr. Vinernt Marie, 
ch. 13. A chacali was kept for teri inonil)s in a hon.se wlune 
I lived some time. 'Fliis animal has so great a resemldance 
to the fox in size, figure, and colour, that mo.st travi llers are 
at first deceived with it. Tin* greatest (lifference. between 
them is in the head, the chacali having a head like a slicp- 
herd’s dog with a hmg rmjzzlc, and in the hali*, wliich i.s 
coarse, like* that of the wolf. Its colour is also similar to that 
of the. wolf; and it sends forth a stonch, which infects everv 

thing it touches 'riiis animal is extnmiely bold and 

voracious lie is not afraid to enter the houses. .... 

When he meets a man, instead of flying instantly, libo other 
animals, he looks at him with as mm h Imldiiess as if he 
meant to brave him, and tiien runs olK lb* is very mis- 
cliicvons, and always ajjt to bite, whatever care is taken to 
soften him by caresses, or by giving him tood. I'lie one for- 
merly mentioned, tl)ough taken when very young, and reareil 
with as nnu'h attention as a favourite dog, was nefer rendered 
perfectly tame: he allowed nobody to touch him, and hit 
every [a rson indiscriminatel 3 ^ He could never be prevented 
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been called the yelloio, or goldai ivolf. In Bar^ 
bary, the East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the other provinces of Africa and Asia, this 
species seems to liave undergone several varia- 
tions*. In these warm countries, they are large; 
the hair is rather of a brovynish-red than of a 
fine yellow, and some of ti.em are of different 
colours -j". The species of the jackal is diffused 
over all Asia, from Armenia as far as Mala- 
bar J, and is likewise found in Arabia, Bar- 

from leaping on the table, and carrying ofl" every thing he 
could lay hultl oF. All the country of Natolia is crowded 
with these chacalis. During the night, they make a hideous 
noise round the villages, not only by barking like dogs, but 
by a certain sharp cry which is peculiar to them. — Voyage de 
'Dumont, tom. iv. p. 29. 

* At the Cape of Good Hope there is another kind of 
jackal, which I thirds may he con-sidered a.s specifically dif- 
ferent, though there is a very great resemblance between 
the two. It is the Canis Mesomclas, I, inn. Gniel. Dr. Shaw 
has copied die iT^ure of this animal from 8chreber^s 
WT)rk, and has itUroJuced it into his General Zoology. lie 
there ob^t rves that, tlie figure of the jackal given by the count 
de BnfTm, SLcms, according to Schreber, to be mucli more 
nearly allied to this animal, than ro the Canh Aw tm, 

d'he Barbary jackal is also coiisidercil as a distinct species. 
See Pennant and Shaw. W* 

f Tiiv^ jat kal which the subjects of the king ofC«)mania, 
near Acra, brough. us bs large as a sheep; but its legs 
wxie taller, lls hair was short and spotted, and its paws prodi- 
giously thick in pr(>portion to its body Its head was also 

very lliick, flat, and broini, and each of its teeth exceeded an 

inch in length Its feet are armed vvilli prodigiously strong 

claws. — Voyage de Bosman, p. .^31. 

J In Bengal there are wild dogs, called jar(jurparels, or 
baii'ling dogs, whose hair is red. During the night, they go 
along the banks of the Ganges barking in a hideous manner. 
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bary Mauritania, Guinea f, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. It seems to be destined to sop- 

Their voices avid their cries are so various and confused, that 
a man cannot hear himself speak. They turn not aside 

when the Moors pass near them These aiiinial.s are 

common in almost all flie East India islands. — Voi/aye. d'ln* 
nigo de BicrvUlas, prem. part. p. 178 . In Matleira there is a 
kind of wild dog, or rather fox, which the Indians call nari, 

and the Portuguese adiha When I travelled in the 

night, I heard these animals howling perpetually. — Lettres 
Edi/iunies,recueilK\].p.9H. In Cuzarat there is a species 
of wild dog called jackals. — - Rdiition dc JMandddo, apud 
Olcai\ tom. ii. p. 23 1. In the Malabar country, I saw 
a great number of jackales or jackals. 1 saw them also 
in the woods of Ceylon. They resemble the lor;, particularly 


in the tail. . . . 'I'bey are extremely fond of liummi flesh. 
. . . . They followed our army, and tore up the de ad from 
their graves lu the uigivt, we often heard the dismal 


cries of these animals, which rtsernbl< d thoi.e of enraged 

dogs I’hey cry alleruately, as if they answered each 

other. — Becueil den Voya^^cn de la Coinpupiie den ludes Orient 
talcs, tom. vi. p. 980. All the ciaiutry of ('aluau is likewise 
infested with foxes, { jackals) which come during t he niglit 
into the town, and roam about like. d(»gs. In the gardens and 
highways, no other noise is to be heard — t'oya'^c da F'.\ 
Pyrai'd, ^om. i. p. 427. The "'ehccaje is a kiiai <'■ xvi: l dog, 

♦ • . . riiey are so numerous in the envirous wf r'orai, ihat 
we couUl not hear one another, on account of ilur grw’.i noise 
they made, crying distinctly oun, oua, oiui, ■v\hich aji> 
proaclies to the barking of a dog. This animal is h ud of 

dead bodies They are likewise frequent in t'le deserls 

of Arabia, along the banks of the Tigris and Kuidnatvs, and 
in Egypt. — Foj/t/gc de la Boulaye h Goaz, p. 2.5 k 

* The deep is of a darker colour than the fox, though near 
the same bigne.'S. It yelps every night about the gardens 
and villages, feeiiiug as the dubbah does, u[)j)n ia)o s, fruits, 
and carrion. Mr. Eay .supposes it to be the lupus aureus <d 
the ancients; though what Oppian describes by that name is. 
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ply that of the wolf J, which is wanting, op 
Q,t least is extremely rare, in all warm couri* 
tries. 

However, as the jackals and adiyes are found 
in the same countries, as the species could not 
be degraded by continuing long in a domestic 
state, and as there is always a considerable difl'er- 
ence both in the size and dispositions of these 
animals, we shall regard tlicm as distinct species, 
till it be proved by facts that they intermix and 
produce together. Our conjecture concerning 

iari'f'r, and of a much fiercer nature. — Shaius 'frarek, 
p. 17 L 

t In Guinea, and still more commonly in the countries of 
Acra and Acarnbou, there is a very cruel animal, vvhu h our 
people call jackaL .... In the night, they come under the 
very walls of the fort we have in Acra, in order to carry oil’ 
from the stables, hogs, sheep, &c. — Foj/a^e dc Bosnian, 
p. 24*9, 331. The wild dogs of Congo, called Mcbbin, arc 
mortal enemies to all kinds of quadrupeds. They dilfer little 
from our hounds. They go in packs of thirty, forty, and 

sometimes in greater nnrnliors They attack all kinds 

of animals, and their number generally ensures them of suc- 
cess. They never assail men. — Voj/asrc du P. Zi'chcl, ciir 
pur Koibc, p. 2P3. The vvild dog of the Cape of (Jood Hope 
resembles those of Congo described by P. Zuchel, &c. — 
Descif^pt. dll Cap de Bonne Kspcrancc, pur Kolbe, part iii. 
p. 4*8. At the Cape there is an animal wliich approaches 
the fox. (iesner and olliers call it the cross fox. 'I'lie Euro- 
peans of the v’ape give it the name jackal, and the Hot- 
tentots that of zen/ie(iv ktnlic , — Id, ib. p. ti2. 

i I reriiurkMl, that, there arc no wolves in Jlyreania, nor in 
the other provinces of Persia; but that we every where 
meet with th^ chucal, whose ery is frlglitiul li Is particu- 
larly fond of (iead bodies, w’hicli it tears out of the graves. — •* 
Voyage de Chardin, tom. ii. p. 29. 
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jtlie difference of these two species is the better 
founded, as it seems to accord with the opinion 
of the ancients. Aristotle, after mentioning the 
wolf, tlje fox, and tlie liyicna, gives some ob- 
scure intimations with regard to two other ani- 
mals of the same gpniis, the one under the name 
of the pan/lier, and the other under that of i/ios. 
The translators of Aristotle have tendered paji- 
ther by lupus caiiarius, and llios by lupus ccrxui- 
rius. From this interpretation it is obvious, that 
they considered the pantlier and thos to be ani- 
mals of the same s[)i (;ies. Hut I demonstrated, 
under the article Jupi.v, that tlic lupus cerxun'ius 
of tlie Latins is not the thos of tlie Greeks. This 
lupus cciTurius is the same with the cliaus of 
Pliny, and with our lynx, winch has not a single 
character that agrees with the thus. Homer, 
■when celebrating; the prowess of A jax, who alone 
attac:ked a band of rrojans, in the midst of whom 
Ulysses found himself engaged, after being 
woundod, compares him to a lion, who suddenU’’ 
falls upon a troop of thus collected round a stag 
at bay, .disperses, and pursues them, as mean 
and dastardly animals. The commentator 
of Homer interpn. ts tin* word fiuis hy pint ! her, 
w’hich, ho says, is a kind of weak, timid wolf 
'i'husthe thos ami panther itave been regarded as 
the same animal by several ancient Greeks. 
But Aristotle appears to have di-stingiiished 
them, tliough he has not assigned to them dif- 
ferent characters : “ The internal parts of liie 
thos," says he, “ are similar to those of thy 
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wolf* They copulate like clogs', and 

produce two, three, or four young, which are 
born blind. The body and tail of the thos are 
longer than those of the dog; but, though the 
former is not so tall, he is extremely nimble, and 
leajjs to a great distance. • , • • • I he lion and 
thos are enemies J, because they both feed upon 
flesh, and mast, therefore, dispute about their 

prey The thos loves men §, and never 

attacks them ; neither docs he seem to be much 
afraid of them. He fights with tbedogand the lion. 
For this reason the lion and thos are never seen in 
the same places. The smallest thos are the best. 
There are two species of them, and some extend 
them to three.” A ristotle says no more on the sub- 
ject of the thos, and he says still less concerning 
the panther. It is mentioned only in one passage, 
namely, in the 3.5th chapter of the l6th book of 
his History of Animals : “ The panther produces, 
four young, which are blind at birth, like the 
young wolves.” From comparing these passages 
with that of Homer, and those of other Greek 
authors, it appears to be almost* certain, that 
the thos of Aristotle is the large jackal, and that 
the panther is the small jackal, or adive. We 
see that he admits the existence of two species of 
thos ; tliat he mentions the panther but once, 
and when treating of the thos : it is therefore pro- 

* Aristot. Hist. Anini. lib. ii. cap. xvii. 

f Idem, lib. vi. cap. xxxv. 

tHdcm, lib. ix. cap. i. 

^ Idem, lib. ix. cap. xliv. 
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bable, that this panther is the small kind of thos; 
and this probability becomes almost a certainty 
from the testimony of Oppian who ranks ihe 
panther among the number of small animals, 
such as the cats and dormice. 

Hence the thos the jackal, and the panther 
the adive: a»d, wliether they constitute two 
species, or but one, it is certain, that all the an* 
cients have said, with regard to the tlios and 
panther, a[)plics to the jackal and adive, and to 
no other animals. If we have remained unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of these names 
till now, it must be ascribed to tlie ignorance of 
the translators, and of our modem naturalists. 

I here give the figuro of a jackal, which seems 
to be the small jackal or adive. The drawing 
was sent to me from England, under tlie siriqile 
denomination of jackal. Mr. Briu'e assures me, 
that the species here represented is conmion in 
Barbary, where it is called tlialeb-, and, as the 
figure has no resemblance to the description we 
have given of the jackal, I am persuaded that it 
is the adive, or small jackal, wiiicn dilfers from 
the large kind both in figure and in manners; 
for the small species ma}' be turned, and kept in 
a domestic state; and I never heard that the 
large jackal was ever rendered domestic. , 

The skin pteseuted to the king’s cabinet by 
M. Sonnerat under the name of Indian fox, is 
that of a jackal adive, as may be seen by consuU- 
ing the figure. Although tiiis was done from a 


* Oppian de' Vtiiatixlri'e/llbVli. 
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design sent from England, without any descrip* 
tion, we con^tautlv descrv in this skin the cha- 
racfers of Ihe sptcics, where there are a few 
marked dilTcrences with the adive represented 
in this volume. 

The jackal adive, which i? twenty-one inches 
long, and twenty-three inches ten lines, following 
the curvature of the body, is rather smaller than 
the fox, and ligliter made. Its head, wliich is 
live inches three lines from tlie end of the nose to 
the occiput, is long and slender : the muzzle is 
thin, which gives it a fine countenance. The 
eyes are large, and the eyelids inclined, the 
game as in all the foxes. 

The colours of this adive are tawny, gray, and 
white: it is the mixture of these three colours, 
where the white predominates, vv hi clv^ makes the 
general colour of this aniiUcd^, head is 
tawny mixedfwith white dh thd occiput, round 
the ear, to ,|hdyftheeks ; and browner on the nose 
and jawsj thd edge of the eyes is brownish: a 
stripe gqesr fVom the inlericrr? angle of tiie eye, 
whi«hr5«jdwges~at extends even 

to nfper jaw^ that which proceeds from the 

po stgji^ r angiit is^ straight, and loscs^sclf in a 
on the cheelj^’- fandetsjiyeafy’ The 
and thi^,^^nl|||^e. (^to'ur of 
the'^**ftiO«|^^a«d^ the e<^e^ are 

the long hairs** tiibove. t|j[e,eyes 
and the whiskers, the loftiest hairs of whleh Plea- 
sure three inches two lines: the neck, beneath, 
the upper part of t-Uabaicki tha shoulders, and the 
thighs, are of a grayish colour, but rather more 
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tawny on the buck and shoulders. Tlie exterior 
of the legs is of a deep tawny, but pale on the 
top of the feet. The interior is white and tawny, 
partly pale. 

There are five toes on the fore-feet, of which 
the first, or tlmmh, has the nail situated on the 
wrist ; the longest nail measures eight lines. 
The hind-foot has but four toes, and the nails are 
smaller, since the longest measures only five lines : 
the nails are crook< <l and grooved. The tail is 
six inches and six lines long : it is straight at its 
origin, large and tufted lengthwise: it is of a 
tawny white colour, tending to 3'eUowish-white 
and to deep brown lor more than a third from the 
tip, with some spots of the same colour on the 
posterior surface: the hairs are tiventy-two lines 
long. 

hough the species of the wolf approaches 
near to tluit of the dog, yet the jackal is inter- 
posed between them. The Jackal or adhe, a.s 
Belon remarks, is an animaL between a zvolf and 
a dog. With the ferocity of the wolf, he pos- 
sesses a .portion of the familiarity of the dog. 
His voice is a howling mixed with barks and 
groans*. He is more clamorous than the dog, 

* It is of a fine yellow colour, smaller than a wolf, goes al- 
ways in packs, and yelps during the whole night. ... It i^ 
so voracious and so complete a thief, that it carries off not 
only what is good to eat, but hats, shoes, bridles, and every 
thing it can lay hold of. — Ohs, dc Belong p, 16 J. Jackal 
pene omnem orienteni inhabitat; bestia astuta, audax, et fu- 
racissima est. . . . Interdiu circa montes latet, ri?)ctLi pervigil 
et vagus est; catervatim prmdaturn excurrit in rura et pagos. 
• . . . Ululatum noctu edunt execrabilem ejulatui humano 
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and more voracious than the wolf. He never 
goes alone, but always in packs of twenty, thirty, 
or forty. They assemble every evening for the 
purposes of war and of hunting. They feed 
upon small animals, and render themselves for- 
midable to th(^ larger species by their numbers. 
They attack every kind of cattle and poultry 
almost in the sight of men. They enter with 
insolence and boldness into the sheep-folds, the 
stables, and the cow-houses j and, when they 
find nothing better, they devour the leather of 
the harnessing, boots, and shoes, and carry off 
what they have not time to swallow. When 
live prey fails them, tliey dig up the bodies 
of men from their graves. The inhabit- 
ants are obliged to stick the earth of their se- 
pulchres full of large spines, in order to prevent 
these animals from scraping and digging ; for a 
thickness of several feet of earth is not sulTicient 
to prevent t hem frgm accomplishing their pur- 
pose *. They go in packs, accompany this ex- 


iion dissimilem, qnt?ni inttM'duin vox Intrantiuni (^uasi canum 
interstrepit : uiriqoo inclain.inti onines acclamaiit, quotquot 
vocem e longlnquo audiunt. — Koempfer, Amimit, Exotic 
p. 4-13. About ilm canal <»r Ulack Sea, there are many 
siacalles, or wild dogs, which resemble foxesi, particularly 
in their nmz/.ie. li is thought that they are engendered 
Leivvcen w'olvcs and dtJgs. In the evening and night they 
make fiightl'ul hovvlings. . . . "I'hey are very mischievous, 
and as dangerous as wnWes, Voyage de Corneille le Erun^ 
p. 5d. 

* The adives arc very thud of putrid bodie.s, and particu- 
larly of human bodies. When the Christians inter any per- 
son in the fields, they make a very deep pit; but even this 
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hiimation with mournful cries, and, when once 
accustomed to human bodies, they never fail to 
frequent the churchyards, to follow armies, and 
to attend tlie caravans. They may be considered 
as the ravens amonj^ quadrupeds. The most 
putrid flesh does iiQt disgust them. Their appe- 
tite is so perpetual, and so vehement, that the 
driest leather, skins, tallow, and even the ordure 
of animals, are equally welcome to them. The 
hymna has the same taste for putrid flesh : it 
likewise digs dead bodies out of their graves •, 
and, from this practice, these animals, though 
very diflerent from each other, have often been 
confounded. The hya'^na is a solitary, silent, 
savage animal, which, though much stronger 
than the jackal, is less troublesome, and contents 
itself with devouring the dead, without disturb- 
ing the living. But all travellers complain of 
the cries, the robberies, and the ghdtony of the 
jackal*, wdiicli unites the ii^pudence of the dog 

precaution U iiisiitViclcnt, iiiiless the earlh be beat barJ, at»(l 
mixed with stones and spines, which wound the animals, and 
prevent thhm from digging farther. In the Arabian language, 
the name adive signifies a zvo!f. Its figure, its liair, and its 
Voracity, are analogous to this name; but its size, its fami- 
liarity, and its stupidity, convey a diflerent idea of it. — Voy- 
age du J\ Fj\.Vincciit Marie, c. xiii. 

* Jackals are in so great plenty about the gardens, that 
they pass in numbers, like a pack of hounds in full cry, every 
evening, giving not only disturbance by their noise, but mak- 
ing free with the poultry, and other provisions, if very good 
care is not taken to keep them out of their reach. — Ru^seVs 
Natural History of Aleppo. Around Mount Ciiucasus there 
are many jackals. This animal resembles tfie fox. He digs 
dead bodies out of their graves, and devours animals and car- 
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with the cowardice of the wolf, and, parties 
pating of the nature of each, seems tO' be art 
odious creature, composed of all the bad quali- 
ties of both *. 

tion. In the East, the dead are interred without coflins, or 
clothes of any kind. I have often seen large stones rolled 
upon graves, to prevent these animals from devouring the 
bodies. Mingrelia is infested with jackals. They frequently 
surround the houses, and make dreadful bowlings: but, what 
is worse, they make great havock among the cattle and horses. 
— Voija^^e de Chardin, p. 76. 

* Professor Pallas has given a very accurate description of 
the jackal, whicli tlie editor has taken from Dr. Shaw's General 
Zoology, as a valuable addition to Buflbids account of this 
animat. 

In external figure, the jackal resembles the wolf more 
than the fox. It is also larger, and stands higher on its legs 
than the fox. The head is of a fox-red above, mixed with 
ash-gray hairs, which have each a blackish ring and tip; the 
upper lip is while on each side the nose, and the throat is of 
the same colour : the whiskers, the long hairs on the chin, 
and those afiove the vyv^, which are five in number, are 
black : the ears are fox-red externally, and white internally: 
the neck and back are all over gray- yellow, and both, but 
especially the latter, are dashed with a shade of dusky, owing 
to the tips of the long hairs on those parts. The i/nder parts 
of the body and the legs are of a reddish-yellow, but the 
shoulders and thighs are externally of a fox-red : the claws 
are black ; the ibumb claw stands higher than in the dog, and 
is crooked : the tail is straight, somewhat longer and moroi 
hairy than in the wolf, and is of a grayish-yellow, more in- 
clining to fox-red towards the end ; the long hairs have 
black tips, and conseijuently the tip of the tail appears black. 
The hair of the jackal is coarser and stronger than that of 
the wolf, and is longest on the shoulders and tail, where it 
measures fouf inches : on the neck and back it is shorter by 
an inch : between the hairs is situated a woolly fur of a gray 
colour. The four middle front teeth are of a truncated form. 
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Or, if cut off, flat, not perceptibly notched or indented : the 
two exterior larger ones in the upper jaw are somewhat 
carinated, in the lower rounded ; the side or canine teeth in 
the upper jaw are somewhat larjo^er than in the under: the 
grinders are six on each si«le, the first being the smallest, and 
of a conical shape ; the next grinders, to the number of two 
in the upper, and thiee in the lower, are gradually larger, 
and divided into three points : the fourth of the upper jaw 
and the fifth of the under are the largest, and have two 
points: the remaining ones stand deeper in the jaw, or more 
inwards, and are smaller than in the preceding; the tongue 
has on each side a border or row of small verrucie, or warts/^ 

W. 
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IF a number of resemblances, joined to a pfer- 
feet conformity of mf'inal parts, were sufficieiU 
to constitute unity of species, the wolf, the fdJS!, 
atid the dog, would form, but one; lor the tip- 
jeniblauces are more numoious than the 

tuvK\cifc,K sr^tirurs. 

* C\Nis Laooi’ls. C. cnudi recta, palinis planti^que pija- 
Wimih. — Linn. Sj/sC. Nat. Omcl. i. p, 75. — ErxUh. Mamm* 
p.dOiS. 

jCanis cauda recta, apice unicolore. *— Schreb. ui. p. S®2; 
pt93. 

Cams hlenie albus, aestaic ex cinereo ceerulescOns. — 
p* 174. 

^Vllpes Alua. — Aidiov. Digit p. 222, fig. UftodSocijs^ 
Johnst. ^ua(h p* J 53. 

' VuLPLs Ci<ERVLFacENs. — Faun, Su€C. p. 14. 

^L^Isatis. — Hist Nat par Sann. xxxiii. p. llijU 

fiir. 

Af^cjicf^^^ForUct^ rial. Trams. Tohlxxii. p. 

i^ist l^adr! i. p. 255^ pi. 52. — ShatifSh Gm, ZooU^ h 

“■i „ 

HABiTAt 

inf^bn&oe’mare glaciate fifeqacttti^^imtis, «tiani fa Anitirk& bo* ’ 

‘W. 
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The ears are almost round. He has five toe# 
and five claw’s on the fore feet, and only four on 
those iiehind. The penis of the male is scarcely 
so thick as a goose quill. The testicles are as 
large as almonds, and arc so concealed with the 
hair, that it is difficult to perceive them. The 
hair over the whole body is about two inches 
long, smooth, bushy, and soft as wool. The nos- 
trils and under lip are naked, and the skin of 
these parts is black. 

In both male and female, the stomach, viscera, 
intestines, and spermatic vessels, are similar to 
those of the dog : tlitae is even a bone in tin; pe- 
nis of the male, and the whole skeleton resembles 
that of a fox. 

The voice of the isatis [)artakes of the barking 
of a dog and the 3'elping of a fox. The mer- 
chants wiio deal in furs distinguish two kinds of 
isatis, the one white, and the other of a bluish 
ash-colour. The latter are most esteemed, and 
their price advances in proportion to their blue- 
ness or brownness. This ditference of colour is 
not sufficient to constitute a dift'crencc of species j 
for M. Gmelin was assured, by the most experi- 
enced hunters, that, in the same litter, some of the 
j'oung arc white, and others ash-coloured. 

The isatis is an animal peculiar to the north- 
ern regions. He prc'fers the coasts of the Frozen 
Sea, and the banks of the rivers which fall into 
it. He loves open countries, and never fre- 
quents Jthc woods. He is found in the coldest 
and most naked mountains of Norway, La'pland, 
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Siberia, and Iceland *. These animals copulate 
in the month of March; and, their organs of 
generation being formed like tho>c of the dog, 
they cannot separate for some time. Their rut- 
ting season lasts fifteen days, or three weeks, 
during which they wre always in the open air; 
and afterwards they retire to their holes, which 
are narrow, very deep, and have several entries. 
They keep their holes clean, and make beds of 
moss in them. 1 tic time of gestation, like that 
of the latch, is about nine weeks, d'iie females 
bring forth about the end of June or beginning 
of May, and generally produce six, seven, or 
eight at a litter j*. J'liose which are to be white, 
are yellovvish at birth, and those wliich are to be 
of a bluisli asli-colonr, are blackish, and their 
hair is then very short. Tlie morlur suckies 
and attends them in the hole during five or six 
weeks ; after whici), she makes them go out, 
and l)rings them victuals. In tlie inontli of Sep- 
tember, their hair is more tlian hall’ an inch 
long. At this period, tliose which are to be 
white, are almost entirely so, except a brown 
band along tkic back, and another across the 


* It is probably by sailing on boards of ice that the foxes 
have found their way into Iceland, where they aie vt*ry nu- 
merous. Some of them are black j but they are comirionly 
gray or blue in summer, and while in winter; in wliich last 
season their fur is best , — Anderson s Nat, Hist, of Iceland, 
tom. i. p, 50. 

t M. Gmelin says, from the testimony of Imnters, that 
these animals someiiines produce twenty or twenty-five at one, 
liUer, But this fact is extremely suspicious. 
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shoulders. It is then that the isatis is called the 
cross fox *. But this brown cross disappears be- 
fore winter, when they are entirtly white, and 
their hair more than two inches in length. 
About the month of May, the hair begins to fall 
off, and the nioulting is finished in July : hence 
the fur is good in winter only. 

The isatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds; 
and, in seizing them, he lists as much address as 
the fox. He swims across lakes in quest of the 
nests of ducks and of geese, and eats tlic eggs 
?ind the young. In these cold and desert re- 
gions, he lias no enemy but the glutton, who lies 
in ambush for him. 

As tliC wolf, the fox, the glutton, and the 
other animals which inhabit tlie northern regions 
of Europe and Asia, have passed horn the one 
continent to the other, and are found in America, 
the isatis ougtit likewise to be found there; and 
I presttme that the silver-gray fox of North 
America, of which Catesby f has given a figure, 
is the isatis, and not a simple variety of lliG 
fox J. 

* From ibis circumstance, it is probable tliat the vnipcs 
crucigera of Gesner {Icon. ^uad. p. 190), and of Kzaczinsbi 
{Hist. Nat. Pol. p. 231), is the sainc nnirr.al uith the isatis. 

t Nat. Hist, of Carolina, tom. ii fi;;. p. 78. 

J The following adtliiion to account of this 

fox, is extracted from Peiiuani’s Arctic Zoology, i. p. 42, 

No. 10. 

These animals,’’ says Mr. Pennant, are found only in 
the arctic regions, a few degrees within and witliout the polar 
circle. They inhabit Spi;zbrrgen, Iceland, and Greenland : 
are only migratory in Hudson’s Bay^ once in four or five 
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In a letter from London, dated the 1 9th day of 
February, 1768, Mr. Colinson communicates the 
following notice : 

years : are found again in Bering’s and Copper Isle, next to it, 
but not beyond : in Kaintschalka, and all the countries border- 
ing on the Frozen Sea, whtch seems their great residence, com- 
prehending A woodless track of heath land, generally from 
seventy to sixty-five degrees latitude. They abound in 
Nova Zembla : are found in Cherry Island, midway beiweeu 
Finmark and Spitzliergeu ; to which they must have been 
brought on islands of ice ; for it lies above four degrees north 
of the first, and three south of the last : and lastly in tho 
bare mountains between Lapland and Norway. 

They are the hardiest of animals, and even in Spitzbeiv 
gen and Nova Zctnbla pro\^l for prey during the severity of 
winter. They live on the young wild geese, and all kiiuls of 
water-fowl ; on their egg« ; on liares, or any le.sser animals; 
and in (ilreenland (through nc(essity) on berries, sliell-fjsh, 
or whatsoever the sea throws up. But in the north of Asia, 
and in Lapland, their principal food is the leming (a species 
of mouse). I'he arctic foxes of those ri^gions are as mii ra- 
tory as tho.se little aniiiials; and when tlu3 last make tiieir 
great rnigration.s, the former pursue them in vast troops. 
But sucii removals are not only uncertain, but long : de- 
pendent on those of the leming. 'Fhe foxes will, at times, 
desert their native ccenUries for three or four years, probably 
ait long as they can find any prey. The people of Jenesia 
imagine that the wanderers from their [larts go to the banks 
of tbo Oby. Tbo.se found in Bering’s and Coj:j;er Isles were 
probably brought from the Asiatic side on lloaiing ice : 
Bteller having seen in the remoter islands only the him U and 
brown foxes : and the same only on the contiiitMit of America. 
Tliey burrow in the earth, and form holes many Let in 
length; strewing the bottom with moss. But in Spiizbergcn 
and Greenland, wl\ere the ground is eternally frozen, they 
live in the cliils (clefts) of rocks; two or three^ inhabit tlie 
same hole. I’hey swim >vell, and often cross from island to. 
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“ My friend M. Paul DemidorlF, a Russian, 
who is an admirer of your works, sends you a 
drawing of an undescribed animal, called cossac. 
It was brought from the vast deserts of Tartary, 
situated between the rivers Jaick, Emba, and 
the sources of the Irtish. These cossacs are so 
numerous in that part of the country, that the 

island in search of prey. They bark like dogs; for which 
reason the Russians call them pefzlL 

They are tame and inofiensive animal^ and so simple, 
that there are instances of their stalling by when the trap 
was baiting, and instantly after putting their iiead-s into it. 
They are killed for the sake of their skins, both in Asia and 
HudvSon’s Bay ; the fur is light and wTinn, hut not durable. Mr. 
Graham informed me, that they have appeared in such num- 
bers about the fort, that he has taken, in difierent ways, four 
hundred from December to March. He likewise assured me 
that the tips of their tails are always black : those of the com- 
mon foxes are always wlmc ; and that he never could trace 
the breeding places of the former. 

The Greenlanders take them either in pit-falls dug in the 
snow, and bailed with tlie capelin fish, or in .springs made with 
whalebone laid over a hole made in the snow, strewed over at 
bottom with the same kind offish; or in tiaps jniade like little 
huts, with flat stones, with a broad om* by way of door, 
which falls down (by means of a string l>aited on llie inside 
w'iih a [liece of flesh) wdieiiever the fox enters and i;uilsatit. 
The Greenlanders pre.serve the skin for tralFic; and, in cases 
of necessity, eat the flesh They also make buttons of the 
skins; and split tlie tendons, and make use of them instead of 
thread. The blue furs are much more esteemed than the 

Stell ^er, who resided for some time in the midst of these 
amtnal8,,j^, lias given a very particular, though apparently over* 
suaiuer a, account of their manners* 
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Tartars transport annually 50,000 of their skins 
to Oremburgli, from whence they are carried to 
Siberia and Turkey. From the point of the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail, this animal 
is about one foot and eight inches in length ; 
and his tail is ten yiches long. 

“ The shape of the head, the mild aspect, and 
the barking of the cossac, seem to bring him 
near to the dog. His tail, however, and his 
fine soft fur, make him approach the fox. His 
blood is ardt nl, and Ins breath has a disagreeable 
odour, like that of me jackal and wolf.” 

From the drawi-iij-, and still more from the 
short descriptions oi M. Demidorff and M. Gme* 
lii), this animal appears to he the isatis; and, for 
that reason, I have caused it to be engraven, 
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WE here give the figure of an undescribed 
animal, the drawing of which was made by the 
chevalier Bruce, who permitted me to co[)y it. 
The animal, which wc shall call anomjinoiis, till 
we learn its real name, has some similarities to 
the hare, and others to the squirrel. Mr. Bruce 
gave the following account of it in writing. 

“ In Lybia, on the south side of the lake for- 
merly called Palus Triionides, there is a very 
singular animal, from nine to ten inches long, 

* CflARACTKtt SmCJIieCS. 

Cants Cerdo. — C. caucia recta, corpore pallldo, auriculis 
roseis erectis praclongis. — Linn, SjjsC. Nat. GmcL i. p. 75. 
— Skioldebrand Act. ac Succ. ad ann. 1777. — Trpn. 3, Art, 
1 , pi. 6. 

C.\Ms? ZfiRDA. C. albidvi, cauda recta, auribus aniplissi- 
mi.s erectis intus roseis. — Skaius Gen, Zool, i. p. 332. 

Animal Anonyme. — Hist, Nat. par Sonn, xxxiii. 
p. 203, pi. 15. 

Zerda. — Penn, Hist, Quadr, \, p. 267, pi. 53. 

1'ennkc. — Bruce's Trav, v, p. 128. — Shaw's Gen, ZooL 
i, p. 332, pi. 80. 


HABITAT 

in niagno African deserto sabuloso Saara. 

W. 
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with ears nearly as long as the half of >he body, 
a£nd jirAifiorlionally broad, a circumstance which 
Jakes place in no other quadruped, except the 
long-eared bat. Its muzzle resembles that of 
the fox; and yet il seems to approach nearer to 
that' of the squirrel. It lives on the pahn trees, 
of which it eats the fruit. It has short retractile 
claws, and is a very bcainiliil creature. Its 
colour is white mixed with a little giay and a 
bright yellow. 7'lie inside of the ears is naked 
in the middle only. They are covered with 
brown hair mingled with yellow, and garnished 
within with large white hairs. Tiie end of the 
nose is black, the tail yellow, and black at the 
point. The tail is pretty long, but of a dillVreiit 
form from that of lilt* s(|uiiTel ; and all the hair, 
both on the body and fad, is very soft*.” 

* Some years after M. de BufiTon received the above de- 
scription, Mr. Bruce published his Travels into Abyssinia; 
in wliich we find a particular at count of this singlar anim d, 
under the name of feiincc. The observations which Mr. 
Bruce made on the inanncis and appearance of the fennee, I 
bhall licrc "^ubjuin in hib own words. 

Speaking of a live speciinen at that time in his pos‘?cssion, 
Mr. Bruce says: 

Though his favourite food &cemed to be dates, or any 
sweet fruit, yet I observed he Was very fond of eggs, and 
small bird’s eggs were first bi ought him, which he 'devoured 
with great avidity * but he did not seem lo know how to 
manage that of a hen, but, when bioke for him, he ate it w'ith 
the same avidity as the others. When he w^as hungry, he 
would cat bread, e-specially v\iih honey or suuar. It was 
very observable that a bird, win ther confined fn a cage near 
him, or filing across the room, engiossed ^lis whole alien- 
tion, lie followed it with his eyes wherever it went, noc 
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was he, at this time, to he diverted by placing biscuit before 
him; and it was obvious, by the great interest he seemed 
to take in its motions, that he was accustomed to watch for 
victories over it, either hr bis plta -vt or his food. He 
seemed very much alarmed at the aop*’ H’h of a cat, and 
endeavoured to hide himself, but sbu. i.vi no symptom of 
preparing for any defence. 1 never ne.iid lie had any voice: 
he sulleretl himself, not without some difticuUy, to be handled 
in the day, when he seemed i at her inclined to sleep, but 
was exceedingly unquiet and restless as soon as night came, 
and alw'ays endeavouring his escape; and tlmugh he did not 
attempt the wire, yet, with his sharj) teeili, he very soon 
mastttred the wood of any common bir<l-cagc. 

'' From tlie snout to the anus he ivas aliout ten inches long, 
his tail five and a quarter, near an inch on the tip of it was 
black. From the [loint of his fore-shoulder, to the point of 
bis fore-toe, ivas tvvo inches and seven eighths. IJe was two 
inches and a half from his occiput to tin* point of his nose, 
the length of his ears three inches and three eighths. Tliese 
were doubled, and had a plait on the bottom on the outside; 
the borders of iiis ears on ilic in.sidc were thick covered with 
soft white hair, but the middL^ part was bare, and of a pink 
or rose colour. 'J'bey were about an inc'ti and a half broad, 
and the cavities within were very large. It was very dif- 
ficult to measure these, fur he was very impatient at having 
his ears touched, ami alway^s kept ti»tm erect, unless w iieil 
terrified by a cat. The pupil of the eye \vas large and 
black, .surrounded I)y a deep blue iris. He InuHong thick 
mustaches; and tiie tip of hi.; no.se very sharp, black, and 
polislied. His upper jaw r(?aclierl beyond the lower, and had 
four grinders on eacli side of ilic mouth. It had six fore- 
teeth ill each jaw: tho.-e in the under jaw are smaller than 
tl»e upper: the canine teeth are long, large, and exceedingly 
pointed: his legs are small, and his feet very broad: he has 
four toes, armed with crot»ked, black, sharp daws; those 
on his fore-feet more crooked and sharp than behind All 
his body is nearly^ of a dirty white, bordering on cream- 
colour; the# hair of his belly rather whiter, softer, and 
longer than thefe.st, and on it a number of paps, but he-was 
*0 impatient it w-a.<5 impossible to count them. He very 
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Seldom extended or stiffened liis tail, the hair of which was 
harder. He had a, very sly and wily appearance. But as 
, he is a solitary animal, and not gregarious; as he has no 
particular mark of feelings about him, no shift or particular 
cunning which might occasion Solomon to (jualify him as 
wise; as he builds his nest upon trees, and not on the rocks; 
he cannot be the saplian of the Scripture, as some, both 
Jews ai'd Arabians, not sufficiently attentive to the qualities 
attributed to that animal, have nevertheless erroneously 
imagined.” 

Sonnini thinks, from what Bruce has said of this animal, 
that it cannot be, as Pennant supposes, of the dog kind. 
But it must be observed that Pennant, although he placed it 
at the end of the genus caiiis,, placed it there with dilliilence; 
and if we consider its figure, which Pennant justly observes 
has all the appearance of the vulpine, and icier to the remark 
of the same author, who says that it “ barks like a dog, but 
much shriller, and that chiefly in the night;” we have full 
as much reason to leave it iu its present situation, as to re- 
move it elsewhere. IP. 
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THE GLUTTON^. 

THE glutton, with his gross body and short 
legs, is ntaily of the figure of tlie badger; but he 
is double the size. Ills head is short, his eyei? 

rif vu \CTfCR srKnncrs f . 

Ur*^U3 Gulo. U. c m<la cmrolojo^ coipoie rtifr-^isco, 
medio dorsi nigio. — Lunu Sj^of, (inid. i p. JOl — 

Schreb. m. p. 525, pi. 1 \t\. — E}xl(h. Mat n. p. 177. 

]VIusit.L\ Gllo iM. pi^dibus , ipoie lulo-fu'-co/ 
medio dorsi mt^io — Tann Sysl JSa*, (Jmrl td. xn. p. 07. 

Gulo. — (iesn. ilva(lt\ p 025, ii«/. roi’a — jllilior Digits 
p. XTH.^Jonst ^luidr* p. 151 , p. 07 , fi.; inah. 

Bo^hnMAK/l. — ^ictcnih. NaC. p. 188. — J^H’s Tiaveh, 
i. p 22 U 

Jarf. — Fmm, Svec, No. 1 V, — Genbevi;, Act, Stockh, 1773, 
p. 222, pi. 7, S. ^ 

Le GlouTon — UiiJ) Jlist. Nat, j}ar Sonn xxxiii. p. 203 , 

pi. 18. 

(Glutton. — Pe/iw. Hit, 2uadr, ii. p 10. — Shaic^s Gen, 
Zooi, u p,’'460, pi l../^. 

H.vniTAT 

in Amonca&f Asise et Europas terri^ quam tnaxime boreaiibus, 
TarioH Polonia et Cuionra, rarissrmem GermanSa;' in mion- 
tosis pra!.>ertini et vastissimis silvis. 

w.- 

G’ou.on ill Fiencli; jajf in Svvidisli; uilfrass in Geiman; 
t For the generic character, see Bear, 
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small, his teeth very strong, his body squat, and 
his tail rather short than long, and well furnished 
with hair at the extremity. He is black on the 
back, and of a brownish-red on the flanks. His 
fur is exceedingly beautiful, and in great request. 
He is coinnion in Lapland, and in a!! the countries 
bordering on the Northern Ocean, both in Europe 
and Asia. In Canada, and other parts of North 
America, he is found under the name of carcajou. 
It is probable, that the animal found near Hud- 
son’s Bay, called qnick-hatch^ or zvolvcrenc, bv 
Mr. Edwards is tlic same with the Canadian 
carcajou, and the European ghilton. It is also 
probable, tl)at llie animal mentioned by Fer- 
nandez, under the name of lepeij/zcuifli, or inoun* 
tain dog^ is the glutton, wliose species has been 
dlflVised as far as the desert mountains of New 
Spain f. 

Olaus Magnus seems to be the fn-st author 
who takes notice of this animal. He saysj, 
that it is of the size of a large dog; that it has 
the ears and face of a cat, strong feet ana claws, 
long, brown, busliy hair, and a rough tail like 
that of the fox, but shorter. The glutton, ac- 
cording to SclioeQer§, has a round head, strong 

rosefnack in Sclavonian; carcajou in Canada; quincajou in 
other parts of North Anieri< a. 

* Edwards’s History of B rds, p. 103. 
f Animal est parvi caiiis niagnitu line audaci <simum pie; 
aggreditur enini cervos ct rjuandocpie etiam interftcit; corpus 
universum nigrum; pectus ac coilum candens, pili longi, et 
cuuda longa, et caninuin qiioque caput, unde nomen.— Fer- 
nandez, Hist. Anim. Nov Jfhp. p. 7, cap. 2N 
X Olaus Magnus de Gent. 8epient, p. 138. 

§ Hist, de la Lapponie, par J. S^hoeffer, p. 314. 
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sharp teeth, like those of the wolf, black haii*# 
and a thick body and short legs, like those of the 
otter. La Hontan*, who first mentioned the 
carcajou of North America, remarks, “ Figure^ 
to yourself a double-sized badger, which is the 
most perfect idea I can give you of this animal.’* 
According to Sarrazin j", who probably had seen 
only young ones, the carcajous exceed not tw» 
feet in length, and their tail is eight inches. 
“ They have,” says he, “ a very thick short head, 
small eyes, and very strong jaws, furnished with 
thirty-two sharp teeth. The quick-hatch of Ed- 
wards J, which appears to be the same animal, 
was, this author remarks, double the size of the 
fox : its back is arched, its head low, its legs 
short, its belly almost trailing on the ground, mid 
its tail of a mi(|diing length, and busby toward 
the extremity. All these authors agree, that this 
animal is to be found only in the northern regions 
of Europe, Asia, and America. M. Gmelin§ 
is the only writer who seems to think that the 
glutton travels into warm countries. But this 
fact appears to be very suspicious, if .not alto- 
gether false. Gtnelin, like some other natural- 
ists!, has perhaps confounded the hyaena of the 

Voyage de la Ilontan, tom. i. p. 96, 

f Hist de TAcad, des Sciences^ aim. 17 IS, p. 

J Edwards’s History of Birds, p, 103. 

§ The glutton is the only animal, which, like man, can 
Ijve equally w*ell under the Line and under the Pole. H« is 
every where, to be seen : he runs from south to north, and 
from north to south, provided he can find any thing to eaUf- 
Voyage do> Gmelin, tom. iii. p, 492. 

{I Briss. Regn. Anim. p. 23,^.. 
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s<iut\\ w\t\i, tbe glutton of the north, which, though 
they resemble each other in natural dispositions, 
and particularly in voraciousness, are very dif- 
ferent animals. 

The legs of the glutton are not made for run- 
ning; he even walks slow. But this defect of 
nimbleness he supplies with cunning. He lies in 
wait for animals as^they pass. He climbs upon 
trees, in order to dart upon his prey, and seize it 
with advantage. He throws himself down upon 
elks and rein-deer, and fixes so firmly on their 
bodies with his claws and teeth, that nothing can 
remove him. In vain do the poor victims fly, 
and rub themselves against trees. The enemy, 
attached to their crupper or neck, continues to 
suck their blood, to enlarge the wound, and to 
devour them gradually, and with equal voracity, 
till they fall down*. It is inconceivable how 
long the glutton can eat, and how much flesh he 
can devour at a meal. ' 

What is related by travellers concerning this 
animal, is perhaps exaggerated. But, though 


* The glutton is a carnivorous aniroal, somewhat less than 
the wolf. His hair is ci>arse, long, and of a brown colour, 
approaching to black, especially on the back. He climbs 
upon a tree to watch for his prey; and, when any animat 
passes, he springs down upon its back, fixes himself firmly 
with his claws, and continues tO gnaw with his teeth, till the 
poor animal, after many fruitless ellbrts tb get rid of so trou- 
blesome a guest; at last falls down, and becomes a victim to 
this cralty enemy. Three strong greyhounds are necessary 
to kill the glutton. The Russians use the gluttco’s skin for 
muffs, and borders to their caps. — Relation de la Grande 
Turtarie, p. 8. 

VOL. IX. 
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a great part of their narrations were rejected, 
what remains * is sufficient to convince us, that 
the glutton is much more voracious than any of 
onr carnivorous animals: I’rom this circumstance. 
l)c has been called the vulUire of quadrupeds. 
More insatiable and rapacio.'.is than the wolf> if 
endowed with ennui aridity, the glutton would 
destroy all the other animals. But he moves so 
heavily, that (he only animal he is able to over- 
take in the course is the beaver, whose cabins 
he sometimes attacks, and devours the whole, 
unless tliey quickly lake to the water j"; for the 
beaver outstrips him in swimming. When he 
perceives that hi.s prey has escaped, he sei^jcs the 
fishes j and when he can find no living creature 
to de.stroy, he goes in quest of the dead, whom 
he digs up from their graves, and devours with 
avidity. 

Though the glutton employs considerable art 


* Hoc animal voracissimuiii estj reperlo namque caclavere, 
tantuiii vorat, ut violeiito cibo corpus instar tympani extend- 
alur; invenlnqne angustia inter arborcs .se stringit ut violen- 
tiusegerat: sicque exteimatum vevertitur ad cadaver, ct ad 
sumnium usque repictur, ilerurnque se stringit angustia 
priorc, Sec. — Olai Blagni Hist, de Gent. Sept. p. 1.38. 

f The carcajou is a small animal, but very strong and 
fierce. Though carnivorous, he is so slow and heavy, that he 
may be said rather to trail upon the snow, than to walk. The 
beaver is the only animal he is able to overtake; and this ex- 
ploit he can perform in summer only, when the beavers are 
out of then* cabins: but, in winter, he endeavours to de- 
molish their cabins, and seize the inhabitants, which he is 
seldom able to accomplish; because the beavers secure thijir 
retreat pnder the ice. — Hist, de VAcad, dcs Sciences, ann. 
17J3, p. 14. 
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and address in seizing other animals, he seems 
to possess no other talents but those which relate 
to appetite. It would appear that he even wants 
the common instinct of self-preservation. He 
allows himself to be approached by men, of 
comes up to them**, without betraying the 

* The workmen perceived at a di.stance an animal ap- 
proaching with slow and stdenin steps. Some of them ima- 
gined it to be a bear, and others a glutton. They advanced, 
and found that it was a glutton. Having given it some severe 
blows with a cudgel, they seized it alive, and brought it to 

me After the many reports 1 bad for several years 

heard from the Siberian hunters, concerning the address of the 
glutton in seizing oilier animals, and supplying, by cunning, 
that svviftnes.s which Nature has denied him, and in avoiding 
the snares of men, 1 was greatly surprised to see this one 
come as deliberately up to us, as if he had been in quest of 
liis own destruction. Ysbrandl-ldes calls the glutton a mis- 
chievous animal, which lives ori lledi only. He is ac- 
customed,” this author remarks, to conceal himself in the 
trees, and to lie in ambush, like the lynx, till a stag, a rein- 
deer, a roebuck, a hare, &c., passes below, and then darts 
down, like an arrow, upon the animal, sinks his teeth in'o its 
body, and gnaws the flesh till it expires; after which he de- 
vours it at his ease, and swallows both the hair and the skin. 
A way-w'odc, who kt’pt a glutton for his pleasure, threw it 
One day into the water, and let loose two dogs at it. But the 
glutton soon fi.xed upon the liead of one of the dogs, and kept 
it under the tvater till the animal was sulVocated.” . . . The 
ad<lress employed by the glutton, continues M. Gmelin, in 
seizing animals, is confirmed by all llie hunters. . . . Though 
he devours all kinds of animals, whether alive or dead, he 

prefers the rein-deer He watches large animals like a 

robber on the highway.s, or he surpi ises them while asieepj 
. . . i. He goes in quest of the snares laid by the hunters for 
different species of animals; but he never allows bit^iself to 

be entrapped The hunters of the blue and white foxea 

O 2 
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smallest apprehension. This indifferencej which 
seems to be the effect of imbecility, proceeds, 
perhaps, fi'om a different cause. It is certain, 
that the glutton is -not stupid, since he finds 
means to satisfy his appetite, Which is always 
vehement and pressing. Neither is he deficient 
in courage, since he indiscriminately attacks all 
animals he meets with, and betrays no symp- 
toms of fear at the approach of man. Hence, 
if he wants attention to himself, it proceeds not 
fron^ indifference to his own preservation, but 
from the habit of security. As he lives in a 
Country which is almost desert, he seldom sees 
men, who are his only enemies. Every time he 
tries his strength with other animals, he finds 
himself their superior. He goes about with per- 
fect confidence, and never discovers the smallest 
mark of fear, which always supposes some do- 
lorous event, some experience of weakness. Of 
this we have an example in the lion, who never 
turns away from man, unless he has experienced 
the force of his arms : and the glutton, trailing 

(isatis), which frequent the coasts of the Frozen Sea, complain 

much of the mischief done them by the glutton With 

much propriety they call him the glutton y for the quantity 
he eats is incredible. Though I frequently inquired of pro- 
fessed hunters^ 1 never heard that this animal, when gorged, 
squeezed himself between two close trees, in order to force 
out the contents of his stomach, and to make room for a fresh 
gratification of his insatiable appifrlite. This appears to haYe 
been the fable of a naturalist, or the fiction of a painter. ~ 
Fe^ngc de Gmtlin, jtom. iii. p. 492. Nota, Olaus first put this 
fable in writing, and Gesuer copied the figure of it, which 
had been designed by a painter. 
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ftlong the snows of his desect climate, remains al* 
ways in perfect safety, and reigns, like the lion, 
not so much by his own strength, as by the weak* 
ness of the animals around him. 

The isatis -is not so strong, but much more 
nimble than the giutton, whom it serves as a 
provider. The glutton follows the isatis in the 
chase, and often carries off the whole, or a part 
of its prey ; for, when the glutton arrives, the 
isatis, to avoid its own destruction, flies off with 
precipitation. Both these animals dig holes in 
the earth ; but .their other manners are different. 
The isatis often go in packs: but the glutton 
travels alone, or sometimes with his female. The 
male and female are generally found together in 
the same hole. Even the most courageous dogs* 
fear to approach, or to combat the glutton. He 
defends himself with his claws and feet, with 
which he inflicts mortal wounds. But, as he 
cannot escape by flight, he is easily dispatched 
by the hunters. 

The flesh of the glutton, like that of all rapa- 
cious animals, is very bad f. He is hunted only 

^ Via vix conceditur ut a canibus apprehendatur, cum un* 
gulas^ dentesque^deo acutos 2iabeat> ut ejus congressuni for- 
midcnt canes qui in ferocissimos lupos vires suas extendere 
solent. — Olai Mug* Hist* dtt Gent, Sept. p. 1 30. 

f Caro hujus animalis omnino inutilis est ad humanani 
esoam, sed pellU multum commoda ac pretiosa. Candet entni 
fuscata nigredine instar panni damasceni diversis ornata fi- 
guri&> atque pulchrior in aspectu redditur^ quo artificum dili- 
genita et industria colorum conformltate ia cj^uoramque ves- 
tiuiu genere fuerit coadunata . : — Olai Mag* Hist* de Gene* 
Seft* p. 139^ 
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for his skirij which makes a most magnificent 
fur *. It is only excelled by the furs of the sable 
and black fox; and, when well chosen, and pro- 
perly prepared, it is said to have a finer lustre 
than any other, and, upon a beautiful black 
ground-colour, to reflect and variegate the light, 
like damask silk f. 

The figure of the glutton was drawn from the 
life. This animal was sent to me alive from the 
most northern parts of Russia; and yet he lived 
more than eighteen months at Paris. He was so 
taml^ that he discovered no ferocity, and did not 
injure any person. His voracity has been as 
much exaggerated as his cruelty. He indeed 
ate a great deal ; bin, wlien deprived of food, he 
was not importunate. 'I’lie animal is very well 
represented in the plate; but we shall likewise 
add a dr.'cription of him. He is two feet two 
ineiie.s hn.ti, trom the point of the nose to the 
oiigin ot tile tail. The muzzle, and as far as the 


* The i^lntton i.s said to bean animal pecallario the north. 
«... It, i.s of a blackish colour ; and the hair fs as hmg a:, 
that of ihe fox, hut hiucli finer and softer; which renders the 
skins very precious even in Sweden. — Appolion. Megahcni 
Hist (hilo,iLS. 

llic gluttoils are common in Lapland 'fhe skin is 

extremely black, ajjtl the hair reflects a kind of shining white- 
nes.Sj like the ihnvered satins and damask.s'. Son:e people 
compare it to the skin of the sable, except that the hair of the 
latter is sober and more delicate. This animal lives both on 
the earth and in the water, like the otters But ilie glut- 

ton is much larger, arid more voracious than the otter . . . . 
He not only hunts wild and domestic animals, but even fishes* 
•— i//5^ de la Lapponie, par Schoejfer, p. 314; 
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ej^ebrows, is black. The e.yos are black and 
small. From the eyebrows to tlie cais, the 
hair is a mixture of vvliite and brown. Tiie ears 
exceed not an inch in length, and the hair on 
them is short. Below the imder jaw, as well as 
between the fore-Ajet, the hair is spotted witli 
white. The length of the ibredegs is eleven 
inches, and that of the liind one loot, d'hc tail, 
including four inches of hair at its extremity, is 
eight inches long. The four legs, tlu* tail, the 
back, as well as tlie belly, arc blade. Near the 
navel is a white spot, and the organs (d’ g^^nera- 
tion are reddish. Tlie under liair, or down, is 
white: liis fore- feet, from the heel to tlie extre- 
mity of the claws, are three inches jiine liiies in 
length. Tlie five claws are very crooked and 
well separated. Tlie middle claw is an inch and 
alialfloug. There are five callosities irraler the 
toes; four of them i‘onn a kind of ^croicirc*!;: ijc- 
low the foot, the otlicr is on ih(‘ lie.' •!. On (lie 
hind fn’t, tlicre c.rc.* five c'a'tW’s, nine eallosities, 
and no lu'cl. The breadtli of t ho fore-fc'ct is two 
iin.'hes and a half. The lengMi of the liind-tcct 
is four indies nine lines, and their l>recalth two 
inches nine lines. Me has six cuttiiig teolh la 
the u[;pcr ja.vv, of which one on each side is hirgcr 
than the other Anir ; and hve grir.dcrs, two of 
wiiich are inucii larger tinui the oIIk'I* tiirce. la 
the under Jaw, In* has five griiulers, one ol* which 
is very lliick. 'Fherc are a few hairs, about two 
inches long, round tlie mouth, and above tlie 
eyes. 

This animal is pretty mild. He avoids \yatei\ 
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and dreads horses, and men dressed in black. 
He moves by a kind of leaps ; and eats pretty 
voraciously. After taking a full meal, he covers 
hiijpself m his cage with stcaw. Wheat djriekioga v 
hcjl^ps like a dog. He Utters no cry. After 
drinking, with his paws he throws the remainder 
of the water on his belly. He is almost perpe- ' 
tually in motion. If allowed, he would devour^ 
more than four pounds of flesh every day. He 
eats no bread; and devours his food so vora- 
ciously, and almost withovit chewing> that he is 
apt to choke himself. 

The glutton is common in most of the north, 
ern regions of Europe, and even of Asia ; but, 
in Norway, according to Pontoppidan, he is 
chiefly confined to the diocese of Hrontheim. 
This author remarks, that the skin of the glutton 
is very valuable 5 that he is not shot with fire- 
arms, to prevent his skin from being damaged; 
and that the hair is soft, and of a black colour, 
shaded with brown and yellow *. 

We have likewise given the figure of an Ame^ 
rican animal, a stufl’cd skin of which vras sent to 
M. Auhry, curate of St. Louis, under the deno- 
mination of carcajou. But it ha^ no affinity to 
that animal, which we remarked was the same 
with our European glutton j for, as its claws are 
not adapted for tearing prey, but for digging the 
earth, we consider it as a neighbouring species, 
or even as a variety, of the badger. When com- 
pared with the figuie we have given of tfi^ 


■* Pontoppidan’n Natural History of Norway. 
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badger, the resemblance is apparent ; from which 
it difiFers, however, by having only four toes on 
the fore-feet : but the fifth toe, which was ap- 
parently wanting, might have been destroyed in 
this dried skin. In this character, it differs equally 
from the carcajou and the glutton ; because both 
of them have five toes on the fore-feet. Hence 
it is doubtful whether this animal be the true car- 
ti^jou. We shall here add a description of the 
stuffed skin, which is very well preserved in the 
cabinet of M. Aubry. He was assured that it 
was brought from the country of the Eskimaux. 
From the end of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail, it was two feet two inches long. Though it 
has a great resemblance to the badger, it differs 
from him in the colour and quality of the hair, 
which is softer, longer, and more silkyj and, by 
this character alone, it approaches to the carca- 
jou, or the glutton of Europe. It is nearly of the 
colour of the lynx, being grayish-white, with 
white stripes on the head, but different from lho.se 
of the badger. The ears are short .and white. It 
has thirty-two teeth, six incisors, two large ca- 
nine teetl), and four grinders on each side jj^^but 
the badger has only six grinders. The hairs on 
the body, which are commonly four and a half 
or five inches long, are of four colours; namely, 
from the root to near the middle, they are a 
bright brown, then a bright yellow, then black, 
till near the point, which is white. The under 
part of the body is covered with white hairs. 
On the legs the hair is of a deep brdwn colour. 
'J'here are four toes only on the fore-feet, s^nd five 
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on those behind. The claws of the fore-feet are 
very large ; the longest on the fore-feet are six- 
teen lines, and the longest on the hind-feet only 
seven. I'he trunk of the tail is three inches eight 
lines in length, and it is terminated and sur- 
rounded by long yellow haiis.^ 

1 arn convinced that the American carcajou 
is the same animal with the European glutton, or, 
at least, that it is a species very nearly allied tft. 
the glutton. But I must remark, that I coni* 
niitted a mistake, occasioned by a similarit}^ of 
names, and some natural habits, common to two 
different animals. 1 imagined that the kinkajou 
was the same aniir.al with the carcajou. I'his 
error I discovered by seeing two animals, the 
one at the fair of St. Germain, in 1773, an- 
nounced by a bill as a:z animal jinknoxvn to all 
the nafuralistsy whicli was true. Another, alto- 
gether similar, is now alive at Paris, in the pos- 
session of M. Chauveau, who brought it from 
New Spain. We believe it to be the true kin- 
kajou, and have here given a figure of it, M. 
Cliaiivean imagined ih.U it might be an acoiichi 
or coaii. lie remarks, indeed, tliat it has nei- 
ther tlie long nose nor the aunulated tail of the 
coaii ; but that it has the same hair, the same 
members, tlie same number of toes, and the same 
canine teeih, wlileli are angular and chamfered 
on the sides. M. Chauveau acknowledges, that 
it differs from the ooati by its prehensile tail, 
wnth which, when descending, it suspends itself, 
and adheres to every thing it can lay hold of. 
f This animal/' says M. Chauveau, ‘‘never 
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stretches out his tail, unless when his, feet are 
secure. He employs it with greater <lexterity 
in seizing and bringing to him such things as 
he cannot otherwise reach. He lies down 
and sleeps as soon as day appears, and awakes 
at the approach ^of night. His vivacity is 
then extremely great. He climbs with great 
facility, and searches about continually. He 
tears every thing he finds, either for amuse- 
ment or in quest of insects. Were it not for 
this fault, he might be left at liberty. Even 
before his arrival in France, he went about 
freely during the, night, and next day he was 
always found lying in the same jdace. He 
may be w'akcned during the day ; but the rays 
of the sun seem to be extremely incommodious 
to him. He is caressing, vvitliout being tract- 
able: he distinguishes his master alone, whom 
he follows. He drinks water, cotVee, milk, 
wine, and even brandy; which last, when 
sugar is added to it, he drinks till he be in- 
toxicated, and continues to be .sick for several 
days. He eats indiscriminately bread, meat, 
pot-herbs, roots, and fruits. Ilis compion 
food, for a long time, has been bread soaked in 
milk, fruit.s, and pot-herbs. He is passionately 
fond of odours, sugar, and confections. 

“ He attacks poidtry, and always seizes them 
under the wing. He seems to drink their 
blood ; for he never devours them. When 
he has his choice, he prefers a duck to a hen ; 
and yet he is afraid of water. He*has dilfer- 
eiit cries: when alone, during the night, he 
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Utters sovinds nearly similar to the barking of 
a dog, and he always commences with sneez> 
ing. When he sports, or receives any injury, 
he cries like a young pigeon. When he threat- 
ens/ he whistles like a goose; and, when en- 
raged» bis cries are loud and confused. He is 
never in a passion but when hungry. His tongue^ 
which he sometimes thrusts out, is immoderately 
long. The one in my possession was a female; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, during the thre4 
years she has been in France, she Was only 
once in season, and was then extremely furi- 
ous.” 


The following is M. de Shels Description of a 
similar Animal,exhibited at the Fair tf St. Ger- 
main in the Year 1773. 

“ By its fur, it has a greater resemblance to 
the otter than to any other animal ; but its 
toes are not coms^ected by membranes. Tl^e^ 
tail is as long the body ; but of the. 
otter is only mf the length of its 
walking; of the body gi'v^^*tbi^mf 

of a ]^e«^'|?|itjh(^ tajl aqd |koreol 
are di^^l^^wd tba latter 

of the j^icaiEf some^^’S^ 

to that of the small Danish dog. His tongue is 
long, thin, and smooth. He appears to be of a 
mild disposition, and licks 'the -band of any per-, 
fon. I-ast Lsent, when I drew its figure, it was 
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very gentle : but it has been rendered mischiev< 
ous by being frequently irritated by the popu- 
lace. At present, it sometimes bites after lick- 
ing the hand. It is young, and its teeth seem 
not to be fully formed. It is of a restless dispo- 
sition, and loves to blimb. It often sits on end, 
scratches itself with its fore-feet like the apes, 
plays, folds its paws into each other, and performs 
many other monkey tricks. Like the squirrel, it 
holds fruits and other food between its two paws. 
We neither give it flesh nor fish. When irritated, 
it endeavours to leap upon the person, and its cry 
has a considerable resemblance to that of a large 
rat. Its fur has no odour. With great dexterity 
it hooks with its tail such things as it wants to 
lay hold of, and frequently hangs by the tall 
upon such bodies as it meets with. I have re- 
marked, that its toes, which are of a considerable 
length, spontaneously unite, when it walks 
or climbs ; and they spread not, like those of 
other animals, in the action of supporting itself. 
In fine, this animal, according to the account 
given by its master, came from the coast of 
Africa, where it was called kinkajmi, and the 
species is said to be rare. This appellation, he 
supposed, was derived from the name of the island 
or country which it inhabits, being unable to 
learn any more from the person who sold it to 
him. I shall only say, that this'kinkajon, which 
is a female, approaches nearer to the otter than 
to any other quadruped. Its hair is short and 
thick, mixed with some longer hairs. The hairs 
of the head, like those of the body and tail, are 
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of an olive yellowish colour, mingled with gffiy 
and brown : and these colours vary according to 
the liglit in which they are viewed. The colour 
of each hair, tl>rough its greatest extent, is a 
grayish-white, and a dusky greenish-yellow at 
the point. I'lje fur is mixed with other hairs, 
whose extremity is brown, beside large black 
hairs interspersed aiuong the rest, which form 
bands on the sides of the eyes, and extend to- 
ward the front, and another band which va- 
nishes near the neck. The e3'e is very similar 
to that of the otter, the pupil is small, and the 
iris is of a reddisii colour. The muzzle is black- 
ish-brown, as well as round the eyes. As in 
small dogs, tiie end of the nose is Hat, and the 
nostrils aie much arched. The teeth are yellow, 
and thirtv-two in number. The canine teeth 
are very large, the superior crossing the inferior. 
There are twelve cutting teeth, four canine, 
and sixteen grinders. The ears are longer than 
broad, rounded at the points, and covered with 
short hair, of the same colour with that on the 
body. 11)0 sides, throat, and inside of the legs, 
are of a golden-ycilovv colour, wliicli is extremely 
vivid in some places. 1 he same golden colour 
prevails on some ]>artH of tlie head and hind-legs. 
The belly is gra^'ish-white, tinged in some 
plact'S with yellow. The tail, which is every 
where covered with hair, is thick at the origin, 
and gradually ta[)crs to a point at the extremity. 
When walking, the animal carries its tail hori- 
zontally. The under part of the paw's is naked,' 
and of a vermilion colour. The claws are white. 
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hoj)ked, and guttered below. Tlie length of 
the whole animal is about two feet five inches.” 

The similarity of the names kinkujou and car- 
cajou led me, as well as other naturalists, to ima- 
gine that they belonged to the same animal : 
in the following passage from D.niis, formerly 
quoted in part only, where he tells us, that the 
kinkajou, which I then apprehended to be the 
carcajou, resembled tlie cat, I thought this tra- 
veller had been deceived ; because all other tra- 
vellers agree in making tlse figure of the carcajou 
similar to that of the gluiton : 

“ The kinkajou,” say.s Denis, “ has some re- 
.scmblance to the eat with brownish-rcd hair. 
Its tail is long, and erected on its back in two or 
three folds. It has claws, and climlis trees, 
where it lies in wait along the branches to dart 
down on its prey. In this manner it seizes 
the orignal, invests him with its tail, and gnaws 
his neck till he fails. Notwitlistanding the 
swiftness of the orignal, and the force with which 
be rubs against the trees and bnislnvood, the 
kinkajou ‘never quits its bold; but if he can 
reach the water he is saved, because the kinkajou 
is then obliged to separate from him. Four 
years ago, a kinkajou attacked one of my heifers, 
and cut its throat. The kinkajous are hunted 
by the foxes. They go in quest of the kinkajou 
when he lies in wait for the orignal, and never 
fail to carry him off*.” 

* Desenpt. Ceogr. et Histor. des Cotes de I’Ara^riqne Sep- 
tent. par M. Denis, tom. iJ. p. 327- 
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These facts correspond so well with the figyre 
and description we have given of this animal, 
that we may presume they relate to the same, 
and that the carcajou amK^inkajou are two 
distinct species, winch have nothing- com- 
mon, except their dai ting upon the orignal aiijd 
other quadrupeds, in order to drink their blood. 

We formerly remarked, that the kinkajou wa* 
found in the mountains of New Spain: but he 
is likewise found in tliose of Jamaica, where the 
natives call him poto. Mr. Cohnsoii sent me a 
figure of this poto, or kinkajou, which I have in- 
serted together v\ ith tiie tollovving notice : 

“ The body of this animal,” says Mr. Colin- 
son, “ is red, mixed uith ash-colour. Tlie hair 
is short, but very thick, the head rounded, the 
muzzle short, naked, and blackish : the eyes are 
brown, the ears sho.t and round, and the hairs 
round the mouth are long ; but, as they lie flat 
on the muzzle, they do not form whiskers. The 
tongue is narrow and long, and the animal often 
thrusts It three or four inches out of his mouth* 
The tail is of one uniform colour, and gradually 
tppqfs to a point : it isj^nde4 upwards when tli^ 
animid ^alks, aaCl^Has^ faculty^ 

The length-ef thenreatui|^.fsa|^e£di inches^ 

andiimtaf tl^'/mlsevenfeen. u'> 

“ Tius taketi' 

Jamaica. He is mild,' and may be’lfandWI 
without danger. He is drowsy during the d^‘, 
and extremely vivacious in the night. He dif- 
fers much from every other quadiuped. His 
tongue is not so rough as that the cat, or other 
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ftnlmals of the viverra genus, to which he is related 
by the form of the head and claws. Round his 
mouth are many curled, soft hairs, from two to 
three inches long. The ears are situated nearly 
opposite to the eyes. When he sleeps, he rolls 
himself up iuto a ball, Irkethe hedgehog, with his 
fore feet under his cheeks. With his tail, he can 
draw a weight equal to that of his body.” 

From comparing the two ligtires, and the 
descriptiotis of Mr. Colinson and of M. Simon 
Cliauveau, it is evident that they both relate to 
the same animal, except some slight varieties, 
which change not the species. 


VoL. IX. 
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THE MOUFFETTES, .OR STINKING 
POLECATS. 

WE have given the gtmeric name monffette 
to three or four species of animals, which, when 
disturbed, send forth an odour so strong and of- 
fensive, that it sufl’oeates like tVie subterraneous 
vapour called mouffetle. 'J'hese animals are found 
in all the southern and temperate regions of 
America * : they have been indistinctly men- 
tioned under the names of stinking beasts, devil*s 
children^, &c., and not only confounded with 


* '' But, above all, I cannot pass over without mention* 
ing, a little creature, with a bushy tail, which we called a 
buffer, because when he sets sight on you, he stands vapour- 
ing and patting with his fore-feet upon the ground, and yet 
hath no manner of defence for himself but with his breech ; 
for, upon your approaclnng near him, he turns about hit 
backside, and squirts at you, accompanied with the most 
abominable slink in the world/' — Dampin', vol. iv. p. 96. 
In Peru there are numbers of small foxes, some of which send 
forth an intolerable smell. During the night, they come into 
the towns, and, however clo.se the windows, their odour is felt 
at the distance of a hundred pares. Happily, their number is 
not great, otherwise they would stink the whole world.— 
Uist^ dcs Jji/ras, tom. ii. p. 269. 

t There is a kind of martin, called the deviVs child, -or 
stinking beast, because, when pursued, its urine infexts the air 
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each other, but with animals of very different 
species. Hernandes * has pretty clearly pointed 
out three of them. The first he caXh ^squiepatly 
a Mexican name, which, were it easily pro- 
nounced, we would retain. He has given a de- 
scription and figure' of it ; and it i.s the same 
animal of which we have also a figure in Sebaf; 
AVe shall Call it coase, from the name squash, 
which it receives in New Spain J. The second 

for more than a quarter of a mile roiind. In other re* 
spects, it a beautiful animal. It is of the si^e of a small 
cat, but thicker. Its hair is lu'^lrous and grayish, with two 
white lines, that form, on its back, an oval figure from the 
neck to the tail, which is bushy like that of the fox, and 
erect, like that of the squirrel. — Hist, dc la Noiiv, France^ par 
It P. Charlevoix, lonu iii. p. 31-3. Note, This is the animal 
we shall here call the conepatl, Avliich is its Mexican 
name. 

* Ysquiepatl scu Vulpecula quae Maizium torrefactum 
semulatur colore. Genus priihum .... sunt et alia duo 
hujus vulpeculie genera eadeni forma et natura, quorum alte* 
ruin ysquiepatl etiani vocatuin, fasciis luullis candentibus dis- 
linguitur; alterum vero conepatl seu vulpecula puerilis uniccL 
tantum utrinque ducla, perque caudam ipsain eodem niodo 
delata. — Hcrnand. Hist. Mex. p. 3.32, fig. ibid. 

f Seba, vol. i. p. 08, tab. 42, fig. 1 . 

X Tlie squashe is a quadrupetl larger than a cat ; and iu 
head resembles lliat of a foX; He has short ears, and sharp 
claws, which enable him to climb trees like a cat. Hrs skin 
is covered with fine, short, yellow ish hair; and his flesh is very 
good and wholesome. — Dampier, vol. iii. p. 302. 

Stifling weesel, with a short .slender no.se, short ears and 
legs, a black body, full of hair, and a long tail, of a black 
and white colour. The length, from nose to tail, is about 
eighteen inches. — Penn. Synops. Sluadr, p. 230. * 

Ysquiepatl. — Hcrnand. 3Iex. p. 332. — Ray's S^nops. 
^udr. p. 131, — F^lein. Suadr. p. 72. 

P2 
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Hernandes likewise calls ysquiepatl, and whicH 
vve sLall denominate chinche, iVoiii the name it 
obtains in South America*, The third Her- 
naiides calls coiicpall, which name we shall pre- 
serve, and is the same animal with that given by 
Cateshy, under the denomifiatiou of the Ameri- 
can polceul f, and by Brisson, under that of the 

nicies Sin — Bmv. ^^itadr. p. 183; 

Iflnieuninn de Ysfpiiopiiil. — Svhuy I\Tits. tom. i. tab. 1-2. 

* Thei skunk wooscl, with short rounded ears, black cheeks, 
anti a white stripe fVoin the nose, between tlic ears, to the 
back. The up'per part of tlie lut-k and tlie whole l)ack are 
wliite, divitlcd at the bollum by a black line, commencing at 
the tail, and passing a little way up (he hack. Tlie belly and 
legs arc white. Tlie tail is very full of long coarse hair, ge- 
nerally black, and sometimes tipped with white; that figured 
by M. de Butlbn is entirely white. It has very long nails on 
all the feet, like those on the fore-feet of a badger. It is 
somewhat less than the European [lolecat. — Venn. Sj/iiops. 
'^uad. p. 232. 

Chinclic. — Seuillce, Ohs. Pern, p. 271. 

Skunk, fiskatla. — Kalm's Voy. — Forster s Trav. vol. i. 
p. 273, tab. 2. — Josselyns Voy. p. 85. 

Enfant du diable, Bete piiaiUc. — 'Charlevoix^ Noiiv. Franc. 
tom. V, p. 1 90. 

f This animal in shape is not unlike our common polecat, 
except that the nose of this is somewhat longer : the colour 
of all I have seen is black and white, though not always alike 
marked. This had a list of white, extending from the hind 
part of the head along the ridge of the back, to the rump; 
with four others, two on each side, running parallel with it. — 
Cat€sby\s Nat. Hist, of Carolina, vol. ii. p. 62. 

Tile striated weesel, with rounded ears; head, neck, belly, 
legs, and tail, black ; the back and sides marked with five pa- 
rallel wliit'e lines, one on the top of the back, the others on 
each side. The second line extends some way up the tail, 
which is long and bushy towards the end. It is of the siae of 
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striped polecat"^. We are acquainted with a 
fourth species, which we call zorilla^ the name it 
receives in Peru and other parts of South Ame- 
rica. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of two of 
these anifnals to M. /\nhrv, whose taste and skill 
in natural history are conspicuous in liis cabinet, 
which is one of the »nost enrions in Paris. He 
obligingly communicated to us all his treasures, 
as often as we retpiircd them ; and this will not 
be the only 0[>portunity wo shall have of ex- 
pressing our gratitude. Tdie animals we bor- 
rowed from M. Aubry, in order to luuo tlieni 
drawn and engraved, arc the coase, tlu* chinche, 
and the /orilla ; the two last of whicli may be 
regarded as new ; because there is no figure ot 
them to be found in any author, 

% 

an ]'’iiro{)(':in jyulccat; only the back is more arclieil. The 
disposition of llu; si ripes varits. — Penn. Sj/noj)^\ J^nadr. p.2‘32. 

Polecat, or skunk. — Lnivson^s Vavulina, — Catcibi/'s Caro* 
h’na. 

Miistcla Americana IVctida, — Klein, illuaclr. p. Ok 

Vivena putorius, thsca, liiieis qualuor dorsalibus, parallells, 
a] bis. — J.d?in, Sj^.sc. Nat. p. 01*. 

Tlie zorilia weosel iias the back and sides marked with 
stripes of black and white ; the last tinged with yellow. The 
tail is long and bushy, part white and part black. The legs 
and belly are black. It is smaller than the skunk. — Penn, 
Sj/)jops. ^^uadr. p. 2S3. 

Mustela nigra, tmniis in dorso albis, putorius striatus. Le 
Pulois raye. — Brisson, p. 181. 

Annas of the Indians; Zurrinas of the Spaniards. — GarciL 
dc la yi'p;a, p. 33 1 . 

Mai iputa, Mafutiliqui. — Gumilla, Oronoque, tom. iii. [i. 
210. 
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The first of these animals was transmitted to 
M. Aubry, under the name of pekan, devil's 
child, or wild cat of Virginia. I perceived that 
it was not the pekan, rejected all the compound 
denominations, and discovered that it was the 
ysquiepatl of Hernandes, atyl the squash of pther 
travellers * ; from which last appellation I de- 
rived the name coase. It is about sixteen inches 
long, including the bead and the body. The 
legs are short, the muzzle thin, and the ears 
small. The hair is of a deep brown colour, and 
the claws are black and sharp. It lives in the 
holes and clefts of rocks, where the female brings 
forth her young. It feeds upon beetles, worms, 
and small birds ; and, when it gets admission to 
the court-yards, it destroys the poultry, of which 
it only eats the brain. When afraid or irritatedj 
it emits an odour so abominable, that neither 
men nor dogs dare approach. Its urine, which 
apparently mingles with this pestiferous odour, 
stains and infects in an indelible manner. It 
appears, however, that this disagreeable odour is 
not constant: “ Ihis animal,” Seba remarks, 
“ was sent me alive from Surinam ; and I kept it 
during a whole summer in my garden, where it 
was secured by a small chain, ft never bit any 
person; and when it was presented with food, it 
allowed itself to be handled like a small dog. It 

■* Ysquiepatl, whose colour resembles that of burnt maize. 
• . . . Its head is like that of a young fox ; and its snout is 
nearly likedhat of a hog. The Americans call it quasje. — 
Seha, vol. i. p. 68. Note, This authority is a farther proof 
that squash, or coase, is the true name of the animaL 
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dug the fearth with its snout and fore-feet, which 
were armed with long crooked claws. During 
the day, it concealed itself in a kind of deu 
which it had made. It came out in the night, 
and, after trimming itself, began to run about, 
from right to left, a;} far as its chain would per- 
mit ; and this exercise it continued till morning. 
It searched every where with its nose on the 
ground. It was served with victuals eveiy night, 
and never took any food but what w'as agreeable 
to its nature. It was not fond of flesh, bread, 
and several other kinds of nourishment. May- 
bugs, boiled shrimps, caterpillars, aiul spiders, 
were its chief delicacies. About the end of au- 
tumn, it was found dead in its hole, being unable 
to endure the cold. The hair on tlie back is of 
a deep chesnut colour; the ears are short ; the 
forehead is round, and of a brighter colour than 
the back ; and the belly is yellow, l ire tail is 
of a moderate length, covered with short brown 
hair, and a kind of yellowish rings were percepti- 
ble all round it.” 

Tboiigl. Seba’s description and figure corre- 
spond very well with those of ilernandes, it may 
be doubted whether they relate to the same ani- 
mal ; because Seba makes no mention of the de- 
testable odour, which he must iiiupu stionably 
have perceived in the course of a whole summer, 
during which he kept the animal in his garden. 
Hut no such doubt will remain, after v\e are 
informed, that this animal does not send forth 
its disagrcf uble odour, unless vvhen irritat<d or 
frighted ; and that it is often tamed and kept in 
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houses by the inhabitants of different-' parts of 
America*. 

Of these four species of mouffettes, to which 
we have given the name of coase, conepall, chin- 
eke, and zorilla, the two last belong to the warm- 
est climates of South America, and may be va-r 
rieties only, and not distinct species. The two 
first inhabit the more temperate climates of New 
Spain, Louisiana, the llliouois, Carolina, &c., 
and appear to be different species, particularly 
the coase, which has only fopr toes on llie fore- 
feet, while all the others have five. But all these 
animals have the same figure, the same instincts, 
the same pestiferous odour, and may be said to 
differ only in the length and colour of their hair. 
The coase is of a pretty uniform brown colour. 
The conepatl f, upon a black ground-colour, 

^ Notwithstanding the oflensive quality ot these animals, 
they are sometimes tamed by the English, Fiench, Swedes, 
and Savages of North America. They are said to follow 
their ma&Urs like domestic animals, and that they do not 
throw out their urine, unless when beat or irritated. When 
ai Savage kills any of them, he cuts out the bladfler to prevent 
their flesh, which is good eating, from being infected with 
the smell of tlie urine* I often met with English and French, 
who informed me, that they had eaten this flesh, and found 
it to be very well tasted, app)*oaching nearl to the flavour 
of a pig. The Europeans put no value on the skin, on ac- 
count of the length and coarseness of the hair ; but the Sa- 
yages make purses of it, iua/m’s Travels, p. 417. 

f The English denominate polecat a species of anirnal 
which is common not only in Pennsylvania, but in several 
Other more itortbern and southern provinces of America. In 
New York its vulgar name is 9 kunck ; and the Swedes in that 
country call \%Jiskatu. This animal has a great resem* 
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has five white bands which extend longitudinally 
from the head to the tail. The chinche * is white 

blance to the martin, and is generally of a black colour, with 
three white bands which run longitudinally from head to tail. 
Some of them have been |een, though rarely, almost entirely 

white This animal brings forth its young in burrows, 

or in hollow trees: it continues not alvvay.s on the ground, 
but mounts upon trees. It is an enemy to birds; for it breaks 
their eggs and eats their young. When it gets admission to 

a hen-house, it makes great Iravock When hunted, 

either by men or dogs, lie runs as well as he can, or climbs 
up a tree; and, when hard ]>ushed, he darts forth his 

urine against his pursuers The odour of his urine is so 

strong, that it sun<)cafes. If a drop of this pestiferous fluid 
falls upon the eyes, the peiwon is in danger of losing his 
sight; and, when it falls upon a inan^s clothes, it i.s ex- 
tremely difiicult to extract the sa)ell. Most dog.s fly from 
him the moment they feel this odour. It retphre.s more than 
a month to remove the smell I’rom stufls of any kind. ..... 
Ill the woods, it is often felt at a great distance. In the year 
J749, one of these animals came near the place where I 
lodged. It was in winter, and during the night, liie dogs 
were wakened, and pursued it. In a moment, it cl.fihscd an 
odour so fetid, that 1 was almost suflucated in my betl, and 
the cows bellowed in a haleous manner. ..... About the 
end of the .same year, another of iliein slipt into our cave; 
but. it diflused not llie smallest odour, which it never does, 
unless when pursued or irritated. A woman perceived its 
eyes sparkle in the dark, and killed it. The cave was in- 
stantly filled with such a noxious odour, that the woman was 
not only sick for several day.s, but the bread, meat, and other 
provisions, were so infected, that they w'ere obliged to be 
thrown away. — Kalm*s Travels, p. 4 1 2. 

* This animal wa.s called chinche by the natives of Brasii. 
It is of the size of a cat. Its head is long, and tn])ers lo- 
ward the end of the upper jaw, which advance^ beyond the 
under, and both form a mouth that extends to the external 
fingles of ^he eyes, which are long and narrow : the uvea is 
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on the back, and black on the flanks, with a head 
entirely black, except a white line which extends 
from the nape of the neck to the chanfrin of the 
nose. Its tail is bushy, and covered with 
very long white hair, mixed with a little 
black. The zorilla*, which is called mapuri- 

black, and all the rest white. The ears are large, and 
nearly resemble tho.se of a man, and their whole structure in- 
dicates a dehca»e sense of hearing. Two white bands arise on 
the head, pa.vs over the ears, and, receding from each other, 
terminate in an arch upon tlie sides of the belly. Its lege 
are short, and the paws are divided into five toes, armed with 
black claw.s, with which it digs holes in the eartli. Its back 
is archtd like that of a hog, and its belly is The tail is 

of tqnal length witli the body, and diilers not from that of 
the fox. I'be hair is of a dark gray colour, and as long as 
that of a cat. It burrows in the earlli like a rabbit ; but its 
hole is not so deep. 1 have had much dilTiculty in extracting 
the bad smell of this animal from my clothes which had been 
infected by it. Though several times waslicd, soaked, and 
dried in llie sun, it continued more than eight days. I W'as 
informed that thi.s smell proceeds from the animiilV. urine, 
which it discharges on its tail, and by this means disperses 
it all around, in order to pin the enemy to flight by the into- 
lerable stench ; that, for the same purpose, it urines in the 
entry to its habitation; that it is very fond of small birds and 
poultry ; and that it is the chief cause of the destructioii of 
bir^s ip the country of Buenos Journal du P. ]Peuliie€, 

p. Note, The chi iichit appears to be Ibe animal 
with ibe chincHle mentioned by Acosta. flTfecHincUles,’^ 
he retnarks, are small animals like squirriftll^ aod 
is wonderi qUy soft and smooth. • . . • • They are fodrid %the 
Sxerve oi 2er\i,---^H{$t.' Nat. dcs Indes Occident, p. IStd.. 

* The zorilla of New Spain i.s as large as a cat, with black 
and white hair, and a very fine tail. When pursued, it dis- 
charges itsiirine as a defence; fur the stench of this excretion 
is .so SI rung, that it poisons the air all ronnd to the distance.of 
^ hundred pace.s, and prevents the enemy from advancing. 
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/a*,secmstobeasmallerspecies. Itstail, however, 
is as bushy and as beautiful as that of the chinche, 
from which it differs in the disposition of the spots 
in the fur. The ground>coIour of the zorilla is 
black, upon which there are longitudinal white 
bands, extending from the head to the middle of 
the back, and other transverse white bands on 
the flanks, the crupper, and the origin of the 
tail, which is black, as far as the middle, and 
then white to the extremity; but the tail of the 
chinche is of one uniform colour. All these ani- 
mals t are nearly of the same figure, and of the 


If it falls upon clothes, they must be buried for some time 
under the ground, in order to remove the stench. — Voyage de 
Gemelli Careri, tom. vi. p. 2! 2. 

* The mapurita is an animal on the banks of the Oronooko, 
and is perhaps the most bfeautifuh and, at the same timCi the 
most detestable of all creatures. The Whites of America call 
it mapurita, and the Indians mafutiliqui. Its body is ail 
spotted with black and white, and its tail is adorned with 
beautiful hair. It is an pictive, mischievous, and strong ani- 
mal The stench of its odour» which extends to a great 

distance, is so intolerable, that I was once almost sulfbcated 

by it The Indians^ however, eat its flesh, and adorn 

themselves with its skip, which has no had smell. — Hist. 
Nat de VOrenoque, par GumiUa, tom., iii. p. 240. 

t |n Loui.siana, there is a suiall uiiiniai of considerable 
beauty, butwhoso urine poiionff the air to the distance of 
more than a league; for Ibis reason, it is called the stinking 
beast. It is as large a cat. The male is of a fine black 
colour; the female is likewi.^te black, and .spoited with whi'e. 

Its eyes are extremely vivacious It is jMstiy d»‘noml- 

nated stinking; for its odour is infections I onfe killed 

one of these animals, and my dog having darted ibpon it, re- 
turned and fawned upon qie. A drop of the bloocj, and doubtless 
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size of an European polecat, which they resem- 
ble still more in their manners. "I'he physical 
results of their organization are likewise the same. 
Of all the animals on this continent, the polecat 
diffuses the most disagreeable odour. This odour 
is only more exalted in the mouffettes, whose 
species or varieties are numerous in America. 
But, in the Old Continent, the species of the 
polecat is single 5 for 1 believe not that the ani- 
mal mentioned by Kolbe, under the name of the 

^Iso the urine, was left upon my coat, which \vas made of 
hunting ticking. The smell was so intolerable, that I was 
obliged to run home to change my clothes, &c. — Hist, ih la 
LouLszaiie, par le Page du Pratz, tom. ii. [). 8ti. When one 
of these animals is attacked by a dog, to appear formidable, 
it so changes its usual form, by bristling up its hairs, and 
contracting its length into a round form, that it makes a very 
terrible appearance. Tliis menacing befia\ iour, however in- 
sufficient to deter its enemy, is seconded by a repulse far 
more prevailing; for, from some seerd duet, it emits such 
fetid effluvia, that the atmospliere, for a large space round, 
shall be .so infected wlih them, that men and other animals 
are impatient till they are (juit of it. 'i'lds stench is insup- 
portable to some dogs, and neces-sitales them to let their game 
escape; others, by thrusting tlieir noses into thC earth, renew 
their auacks till they have killed it, but rarely care to have 
more to do vviib such noisome game, which, for four or five 
hours, distracts tliem. "j1ie Indians, notwithstanding, esteem 
their flesh a dainty, of whicli I have ejit, and found it well- 
tasted. 1 have known them brought up young, made ^do- 
mestic, and prove tame and very active, without exercising 
that fatrulty, which fear and self-preservation, perhaps, only 
prompt ilicin to. They liidc tliem.seives in hollow trees and 
rocks, and are found in most of the northern continents of 
JVmerica. <Their food is insects and wild fruit.— - 
CaroHno, vol. ii. p, tj2. 
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slinJdng hadga'*, which appears to be a real 
uiouffftte, exists at the Cape of Good Mope as a 
Dative of that country. It may have been trans* 
{)orted from America; and Kolbe, who is by no 
means exact in his facts, may have borrowed his 
description from P. Ziichel, whom he quotes as 
having seen this animal in Brasil, That of New 
Spain, called orlohua by Fernandez f, seems to 
be the same animal with the zorilla of Peru ; and 
the lepemaxtla of the same author may be the co- 
nepate, which ought to be found in New Spain, 
as well as in Louisiana and Carolina. 


* Descri[)t. du Caj) de Tonne Esperance, par Kolbe, toin. 
ill. p. 80, 

f (ktohuk, magniUidine fres dodrantes, vix siiperat, nigro 
candidoquo veslita pi!o, sed qiiibusdarn in pai'lil)ns I'ulvo .... 
apud lias gvnics in cilii jamdiu vcnil iisuni. i|uainvis crepitus 
veiitris sit illi rietidissimus: occituccnsitius versulur agris . . 

. . . cst et altera species quain tepeinaxtlain vocanf, tadein 
fere forma el iiatura, seil nulla in parte fulva, ct candanigris 
albisque fasclis traiisversim dlscurrentibus varia, quae prn> 
venit quoqiie apud Occitucenses. -- /visir/iirf. Hist, An. Ao:*. 
llkp. cap. xvi. p. 6. 
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THE name pekan was long familiar in the fur- 
trade of Canada if, without knowing the animal 
to which it properly belonged. This name is not 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mustela Canadlnsis. M. pctlibus fissis corpore fulvo 
oigricante, pectoie macula alba. — Limi, Nat, Gmeh 
i. p. 95. — Erxicb. Mamin, p* 455. — Schreb. ui. p. 492, 
pL ISk 

Le Pek\n. — Bvff, Hist, Nat, par Sonn, xxxlii. p. 257, 
pi. 22, fig. 2. 

Pekan. — Penn, Hist, 2uadi\ ii. p. 5 1 ,-^SJia'w's Gen. Zool, 

i p. 45!9. 

IIA^HIAT 

in Canada. 

Pekan weesel, tvitb vuy long and strong whiskers; ears 
a little pointed; hair on the head, body, and legs^ 

cinereous at the tools, and of a bright bay at the very 
soft and glossy. Between the fore-legs, thero it a while spot. 
The toes are covered with thick hair above 9^ be^dVv. The 
claws are sharp. The tail is of a deeper colOut^ than the 
body. Jn form, it is like a martin, bot 
Synopnihittdr. - V* 

t character 

Mustela Vi.son. M. plantis palmalis, corpore safttrate 
castaneo unicolore. — Linn, Sj/st, Nat, Gmel. i. p. 94. — Schreb, 
Hi, p. 463, pi 121, fig. B. 
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to be found in the writings of the naturalists, and 
travellers have employed it indiscriminately to 
denote different animals §, and particularly the 
inouffettes. By others, the animal which ought 
to bear the name tif pekan has been called a foxt 
or a wild cat-, and it was impossible to derive any 
precise knowledge from such short and erroneous 
intimations. With regard to the vison, we arc 
equally ignorant. We know nothing of these 
names, except that they belong to two North 
American animals. We found these two animals 
in the cabinet of M. Aubry, who obligingly per- 
mitted us to describe and draw them. 

The pekan has so strong a resemblance to the 
pine weesel, and the vison j] to the martin, that 

Mustela pills coloris saturate castanci in loto corpore vc.s- 
tita. — Briss. Ii0uadr<. p. 178, No. 0. 

Le Vison. — Jlist, Nat, par So7in, xxxiii. p. 257, 
pi. 22, fig. I. 

Minx. — Lnwsoii's Carol, p. 121. 

Vison. — Penn. Hist. ^uadr. i. p. 51. 

HABITAT 

in America boreal!. IV. 

J Names of the skins brought from Canada, and their 

Talues in the year 1683 Those of the pekans, wild 

cats, or devil\s children, are worth one livre fifteen sous a 
piece. ^Voyage de la Hontan, tom. ii. p. 39. 

§ It diffuses an insupportable odour. In Canada, the 
French call it deviVs child, or stinking beast : some of them, 
however, give it the name q{ pekan. — Kahn's Trav- p. 412. 

II 1 am inclined to think, that tlie animal mentioned by 
Sagard Thepdat, under the name of ottuy, is life same with 
the vison: The ottay,” he remarks, is as large as a small 
rabbit. lu hair very black, and so soft, polished, and 
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they may be regarded as varieties of these spe- 
cies. They not only have the same figure, the 
same proportions, the same length of tail, the 
same quality of hair, but the same number of 
teeth and claws, and the samc^nstinct and man- 
ners. Hence we may concliKle, that the pekan 
is a variety of the pine weesel, and the vison a 
variety of the martin, or, at least, that the species 
are so allied, that they exhibit no real differences. 
The hair of the pekan and vison is only browner, 
and more lustrous and silky than that of the pine 
weesel and the martin. But this difference, it is 
well known, is common to them, with the beaver, 
the otter, and other animals of North America, 
whose furs are more beautiful than those of the 
same animals in the North of Europe. 

fino, that ii resembles velvet.” The Canadians are fond of 
these skins, ciml make jjarmenis of ihm.— Vo^ai'eauPdp 
des Hums, p. 308. No Canadian animal corresponds so 
well with this description as the vison. 








THE MOUFFfeTTE OF CHILI. 


M. DOMBEY, whom we have frequently had 
occasion to quote, brought us the skin of an in- 
dividual of this species. This mouffette inhabits 
Chili, and belongs to the family of zorilla, of 
conepate, and other animals called slinking beasts, 
which equally inhabit South America. Its man-> 
uers, about which we have no particular infor- 
mation, ought to be similar to those of the stink- 
ing animals, to which it approaches in its confor- 
mation, as well as by the distribution of its co- 
lours. The stufted specimen that we saw, wus 
a male; it had a large and short head; the ears 
round, and rather flattened ; the hody thick and 
large about the loins; the thighs large and fleshy ; 
the legs short; the feet small, with five toes on 
each foot, and the nails long, crooked, and fur- 
rowed*. Its tail, which curled stbovo Jhe back, 
like the squirrel’s, was Urge, and lurn^^ed 'h'i^h 
tufted hairs nearly three inches long. Tb,b.H^r 
which c^P^red ita head, body, Ugs, and ^j^^r 
part oT Its’ tall, near the ba^\ 
places, an inch long, and of a shining blackish- 


i the > I 1 U I 3<i/ 

* The longest nail of the fore- feet measured eleven lines; 
«nid that of the hind-tett, five lines. 

VOL. IX. Q 
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THEr sable is mentioned by almost every 
naturalist, without knowing more of it than 
the skin. M. Ginelin is the first who gave a 

* ClfMl.VCTKR SPKCIFICUS. 

Mustela ZiiHXLiNA. M. pedlbus fissis, corpore ob.‘<cur« 
fulvo, fronte cxalbida, gutture cinereo. — Linn. Sj/sc. Nat. 
C?neL i. p, 90. — Erxlcb, Mamin, p. 407. — Schreb. iii. p. 47.S, 
pi. no, — Pallas, Spic. Zool. xiv. p. 54, tab. 0, fig. 2. 
Mustela obscure fulva, gutture cinereo. — Briss. 2iiadr. 

p. 180. 

Mustela Sobella. — Gcsn. '^uadr, p. 76S. — Rzacz. Polon. 
AucL p. 317. 

SEBELLiNiE. — Sckoeff. Lappon. p. 343. 

Mustela Zibellin a. — Aldr. Digit, p. 335. — Joust. Is^uadr. 
p. 156. — G/nd. Nov. Com. Petrop. v. p. ,3 .>3, pi. 6. 

La ZiBELiNE. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 202. 
►Sable. — Penn. Hist. ^jHuadr. ii. p. 43. — Sliaw*s Gen. Zool. 
i. p. 41 1. 

HABITAT 

in Asia et America seplentrionali, Tartaria, Siberia usque in 
Kamtsebatkam, ubi hodie rarior. Uaro quoque in Lapponi* 
occurrit. Degit in ^Silvis antiquls descilis. Latet in terras' 
caveis aut sub arborum radicibus; interduui nidum parat in ar- 
boribus uti Martes. 

Sable ueesel, with long whiskers, rounded earsf and long 
bushy tail. 'The colour of the hair is black at the tips, aad 

Q 2 
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^gure and description of this animal. He sa\v 
two of them alive in the house of the governor 
of Tobolski. “ The sable,” says he, “ reserar 
bles the martin in the form and habit of body, 
and the weesel iii the teeth. It has six cutting 
teeth, pretty long, and a little crooked, and two* 
canine in the under jaw, and small sharp teeth 
in the upper. It has long whiskers round the 
mouth, and large feet, all armed with five claws. 
These characters were common to both the sa- 
bles. Bpt the one was of a blackish brown-co- 
lour all oyer the body, except the ears, and below 
the chin, where the hair was a iJltle yellow. The 
other was smaller, and of a ycjlowish-brovvn co- 
lour, with the ears apd under part of the chin of 
a paler past. These are their winter colours; 
for, in spring, they change by the shedding of 
the hair. The first sable, which was of a blackish- 
brown, changes into a brownish-yellow in spring; 
and the second, vyhich was of a yellowish-brown, 
becomes a pale yellow. I admired,” continues 
M. Gmelin, “ the agility of these animals. 
"Whenever they perceive a cat, they rise upon 
their hind-feet, to prepare for the combat. In the 

cinereous at the bottom; the chin U cinereous, and the edges 
of the ears yellowi.sh. Sometimes the hair is of a tawny 
cast; for, in spring, after shedding the coat, the colour varies, 
inhere are instances of their being found of a snowy white- 
ness. The usual length, from nose to tail, is about eighteen 
inches, and that of the tail ten. — Penn, St/nops Stuadr, 

Zobel, fn German ; Sobol, in Polish; Sabbel, in Swedish ^ 
ffibcline, Marie Zihdine, in French. 
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hight, they are extremely restless and active 
During the day, on the contrary,- and particu- 
larly after eating, they genierally sleep half an 
hour or an hour, when they may be pushed, shaken, 
and even pricked, without awakiiig.” From 
this description we learn, that the sables are hot 
all of the same Colour ; and, consequently, that 
the nomenclators, who describe them by the 
spots and colours of the hair, have employed a 
fi\llacious character; for their colour not only 
varies in different seasons, but the individuals of 
the same and of different climates differ from each 
other -j-. 

The sables inhabit the banks of rivers, and 
the thickest parts of the woods. They leap 
with great agility from tree to tree, and avoid 
the rays Of the sun, which are said, in a short 
time, to change the colour of their hair. It is 
pretended that they conceal themselves, and lie 
in a torpid state during the winter |, and yet 


-* This restless activity during the night is not peculiar ta 
the sable. The same thing I remarked in two ermines; which 
1 kept for several months. 

t Sonnini observes, that there is a variety of sable which 
is quite white: this, as well as another variety, with a white 
or yellow spot under the neck, is very rare. 

W. 

} Of the two sables ihentioned by M. Gmelin, the firs'*, 
came from the province of Tomskien, and the second ftom 
that of Beresowien. We likewise learn, from his account of 
Siberia, that there are, on the mountains of Sopl^a Sinaia, 
black sables, with short hair, the hunting of which is prohi- 
bited; and that a similar kind is also found in the more ad- 
vanced mountains, -as well as among the Calmucks Vrangai. 
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this is the best season for hunting them, because 
their fur is then better and more beautiful than 
in summer. They live upon rats, fishes, pine 
tops, and wild fruits. They are very ardent 
in their amours; during the,ir season of love, they 
emit a strong odour, and their excrements, at all 
times, have a disagreeable smell. They are 
chiefly found in Siberia ; there are not many of 
them in the forests of Great Russia, and still 
fewer in Lapland. The blackest sables are most 
esteemed *. The sable differs from all other furs 
in this circumstance, that the. hair turns with 
equal ease to any side. 

The hunting of the sables is carried on by 
criminals confined to Siberia t, or by soldiers sent 
for the purpose, who generally remain there 

" I saw,” says he, “ some of their skins, which the Calmucks 
had brought down ; they are distinguished by the name of 
kangaraga sables.” — Voyage de Gmeliii, tom. i. p. 217. 

* The sable diders from the martin by being smaller, and 
having finer and longer hair. The true sables are damasked 
With black, and are taken in Tartary. There are few of them 
in Lapland. The fur is esteemed in proportion to the black- 
ness of the hair, and sometimes sells at sixty crowns, though 
the width of the skin exceeds not four inches. Some of 
them have been seen white and others gray.— Regnard, tom. i. 
p. 176. Schoeflfer likewise remarks, that white sables are 
sometimes found. — llist.^e la Lapponie, p. 318. 

■ '' f This was formerly the case, when the barbarous policy 
of the Russian government condemned the unhappy exile 
to spend the remainder of his life in Siberia; but as popula- 
lation incrftased in that part of the empire, the sables retired 
from their usual haunts, and are now said to have iiT great 
measure quittoU the district, and gone farther north and east. 

W. 
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.several years. Both are obliged to furnish a 
certain quantity of furs. They shoot with a 
single ball, to injure the skin as little as possible: 
and sometimes, instead of fire-arms, they use 
cross-bows and small arrows. As the success of 
this hunting requires much address and assiduity, 
the officers are allowed to encourage the soldiers, 
by giving them a proportional part of all the sables 
they kill above what they are obliged to furnish 
weekly, which turns out to be a considerable 
premium * 

To what we have said respecting the sable, 
we shall add some facts related by the Russian 
travellers, which are published in the last volumes 
of the Hist. Gen. des Voyages, 

“ The sables live in holes of corrupted trees, 
or under their roots, or on rocky eminences. 
Their nests are constructed with moss, branches 
of trees, and turf. In these holes, or nests, they 
continue twelve hours both in summer an<l win- 
ter. The remainder of their time is occupied 
in quest o^ subsistence. In spring, they feed 
upon w'eesels, ermines, squirrels, and especially 
hares. But in tike fruit season they eat bay* 
berries, and the fruit of the service-tree. In 
winter, they catch small birds and woodcocks. 

* A colonel, from seven years^service in hunting sables, 
may draw, of clear profit, four thousand crowns, the subalt- 
erns in proportion, and each soldier six or seven hundred. 

Voyage du P. Avril, p. 169- See also jRelat. de la Mu$» 
par la NeuvilU, p. 2 1 7 . 

t The price of a sable is suid to vary from ono to five 
pounds sterling and upwards. 
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When the snow falls, they retire to their holes, 
where they remain sometimes three weeks. They 
copulate in the month of January. Their amours 
continue one month, and often produce bloody 
combats between the males. After copulation, 
they remain in their nests about fifteen days. 
The females bring forth about the end of March, 
and produce from three to five young, which they 
suckle four or six months. 

“ The hunters go in companies of forty in 
quest of these animals, during tlie winter only, 
and use canoes, with provisions for three or four 
mouths. They have a chief, who, when they 
arrive at the rendezvous, assigns to each band a 
particular quarter, and all the hunters are obliged 
to obey him. The snow is removed from the 
places where the snares are to be laid ; and each 
hunter prepares twenty of them daily. The 
hunters choose a small spot in the vicinity of trees, 
surround it, to a certain height, with sharp stakes, 
and cover it with thin planks, to prevent the en- 
trance of the snow. They leave a narrow pas- 
sage, above which is placed a beam, supported 
only by a small twig ; and, as soon as the sable 
touches it to carry olf the piece of flesh or fish, 
put there for a bait, the beam falls and kills the 
animal. All the sables are brought to the gene- 
ral conductor ; or, rathir, they are concealed in the 
holes of trees, to prevent the Tongusians, or other 
savage people, from stealing them. When the 
.sables are'averse to enter these snares, the hunters 
have recourse to nets. When a hunter discovers 
the tract of a sable,- he follows it till he discovers 
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Its hole, and, by means of smoke, obliges the 
animal to come out. He then extends his net ; 
and continues lying in wait, in this manner, with 
his dogs, for two or three days successively. This 
net is thirteen fathoms long, and four or fiv'e in 
height. When the sable leaves its hole, it seldom 
escapes ; for the dogs slay it when entangled by 
the net. When discovered on the trees, the hunter 
shoots them w'ith blunt arrows, to prevent the 
skins from being injured. The hunting being 
^ finished, the company assemble at the general 
rendezvous, and reembark as soon as the rivers 
becobre navigable by the melting of the ice* f.” 


* Hist. Gen. des Voyages, torn. xlx. p. 1 44'. 

f The following account of sable hunting, collected by 
Pennant, is somewhat different from the above, and suflici- 
ently interesting to deserve a place in this page: 

“ The hunters of sables form themseWes into troops from 
five to forty cacli; the last subdivide into lesser parties, 
and each chooses a leader, but there is one that directs the 
whole: a small covered boat is provided for each party, 
loaded with provision, a dog, and net, for every two men, 
and ^ vessel to bake their bread in : each party, also, has an. 
interpreter for the country they penetrate into : every party' 
then sets out, according to the course their leader points out ; 
they go against the stream of the rivers, drawing their boaU 
up, till they arrive in the hunting country; there they stop, 
build huts, and wait till the waters are frozen, and the season 
commences. Before they begin the chase, their leader 
sembles them; they unite in a pr^er to the Almighty for suc- 
cess, and then separate : the first sable they take is called 
God's sable, and is dedicated to the church. They then 
penetrate into the woods, mark the trees as they advance, 
that they may know their way back ; and, in their hunting- 
(|uarters, form huts of trees, and bank up the snow round 
them : near these lay their traps, then advance farther, and 
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Some naturalists have suspected that the sahle 
is the saikeritis of Aristotle j and I believe their 
conjecture is well founded. The fineness of the 
fur is a proof that the animals are often in water} 
and travellers inform us that they are never 
very numerous, but in small islands, where the 
hunters go in quest of them. Besides, Aris- 

lay more traps, still building new huts in every quarter, and re- 
turn successively to every old one, to visit the traps and take 
out the game to skin it, which none but the chief of the party 
must do ^ during this lime they arc supplied with provision 
by persons who are ei®{3loyed to bring it on siedgcs, from the 
places on the road where they are obliged to form magazines, 
by reason of the impracticability of bringiug quaniities 
through the rough country they must pass. The traps arc a 
•ort of pit-fall, with a loose board placed over it, l)ailed with 
fish or flesh : when sables grow scarce, the hunters trace 
them, in the new-fallen snow, to their holes, place their nets 
at the entrance, and sometimes wait, watching two or three 
days, for the coming out of the animal : it has happened, 
that thesfe poor people have, by the failure of their provi- 
sions, been so pinched with hunger, that, to prevent the 
cravings of appetite, they have been reduced to lake two thin 
boards, one of which they apply to the pit of \he stomach, 
fhe other to the back, drawing them tight together by cords 
placed at the ends; such are the hardsliips our fellow-crea- 
tures undergo, to supply the waiitoaiiess of luxury. 

** The season of chase being finished, the hunters reassem- 
ble; make a report to their leader, of the number of sables 
each has taken ; make coinpluiiits of oflendera against their 
regulaiion.s ; punish delinquents ; share the booty; then con- 
tinue at the head- quarters till the rivers are clear of ice; 
return home, and give to every church the dedicated furs.'* — 
Penn. Hist. ^uadr. ii. p. 4.5, 46. W, 

* The hunters go to the small islands in quest of sables, 
where they retire. They are killed with a kind of cross- 
bows, &c. — du P. Avril, p. 16b. 
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totle mentions the satherius as a water animal, 
and ranks it with the otter and beaver. It is 
likewise to be presumed, that, when Athens 
was in its splendor, these beautiful furs were 
known in Greece, juid that the animal which 
furnished them had a name. Now, there is no 
name which can more properly be applied to the 
sable, than that of satkrius^ especially if it be 
true that the sable eats fish*, and continues so 
much in the water as to be reckoned amphibi- 
ous. 


* la umbrosis saltibus versatur semper, insidiatur aviculis. 
-In escam assamit mures, pisccs, uras nhm.'-Rzmmk 
MHitLMPok. 
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THE LEMING, OR LAPLANtl 
MARMOT^. 

OLAUS MAGNUS is the first who men- 
tions the leming. -All that Gesner, ScaligePj 

^ cuaTiacter speci ficus. 

Mus Lemmus. M. brachyurus^ auricul is vellere brevioribus, 
palmis pentadactylis^ corpora fulvo nigroque vari© subtus 
albo. — Lmn. Nat, ChneL i. p. 1 36. — Pall, Glir, 

p. 186, pi. 12, A.B. — ScAre^. iv. p. 687, pi. 195, a. /3. 

Mxjs Lemmus. — Fabric, It. Noriv. p. 191. 

Glis Lemmus. G. corpora fulvo nigroque vario. — Frxkb* 
Mamm. p. 37 1 . 

Mus Norwegicus. — Rays Uuadr* p, 227. — Mtis, Worm, 
p. 321. fig. p. 325, bona. 

Cuniculus (Norwegicus) caudatus auritus ex flaVo rufo et 
nigro variegatus. — Briss. 'Huadr. p. 145, 

Lemmus. — Gesji. ^uadr. p. 828. 

Bestiola Leerxi dicta. — Aldrov. Digit, p. 436. — JmsU 
Huadr, p. 168. 

Le Leming. — Buffi Hist. Nat, par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 274^ 
pi. 23. 

Lemmus. — Penn, ihst. ^uadr. ii. p. 198, pi. 73. 

Lemming Rat. — Shaw's Gen* Zool. ii. p»76, pi. 135. 


lUABlTAT 

in montibus ilivalibus Scandinaviee, et parte quarti maxime 
boreali eaten® montiura Uralensis, sub tubcribus terr®. 

w. 
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^Jicgler, Johnston, &c., have said concerning it, 
is borrowed from this author. But Wormius, 
after the most accurate researches, has written a 
history of this animal, which he describes in the 
following manner : “ It has,” he remarks, “ the 
figure of a mouse; but the tail is shorter, and the 
body about five inches long. The hair is fine, 
and spotted with various colours. The fore part 
of the head is black, and tiie hind part yellowish. 
The neck and shoulders are black. The rest of 
the body is reddish, and marked with small 
black spots of diffcretit figures, as far as the tail, 
which exceeds not haU’aij inciliin length, and is 
covered with blackish-yellow hairs. Neither the 
figure nor the order of the spots is the same in 
every individual. Round the mouth there ai'c 
geveral stiff hairs in the form of whiskers, of 
which six on each side §re longer and stifferthan 
the rest. The opening of tire mouth is small, 
and the upper lip is divided, as in the squirrels. 
From the upper jaw proceed two long, sharp^ 


Lapland marmot, with two very long cutting teeth in each 
jaw ; head pointed ; long whiskers ; six of the hairs on each 
side longer and stronger than the rest; eyes small and black; 
mouth small; upper lip divided; cars small, blunt, and re- 
clining backwards; fore-legs very short; four slender toes on 
the fore-feet, covered with hairs ; and, in the place of the 
thumb, a sharp claw, like a cock’s spur; five toes behind ; 
tail about half an inch long, the body aud head about five. 
The skin is very' thin. The colour of the head and body is 
black and tawny, disposed in irregular blotches. The belly 
is white, tinged with yellow. — Penn. Synops. Qiiadr. p. 274. 

Ijctning is the Norwegian name of this animal, which w«{ 
jmve adopted. 
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and somewhat crooked cutting teeth, the roots of 
which penetrate as far as the orbits of the eyes. 
Two similar teeth in the under jaw correspond 
with those above ; and there are three grinders 
on each side, situated at a distance from the cut> 
ting teeth. The first of the grinders is large, and 
composed of four lobes, the second of three 
lobes, and the third is much smaller. Each of 
these three teeth has a separate socket, and they 
are placed in the palate, at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. The tongue is pretty 
large, and extends to the extremity of the cutting 
teetli. From the remains of herbs and straw 
found in its throat, we are inclined to think that 
it is a ruminating animal. The eyes are small 
and black, and the ears recline on the back. 
The fore-legs are very short, and the feet covered 
with hair, and armed with five sharp crooked 
claws ; the middle one is very long, and the fifth 
is like a small thumb, or a cock’s spur, and some- 
times situated equally high on the leg. The 
whole belly is whitish, inclined to yellow,” &c. 

These animals, though their body is thick, and 
their legs very short, fail not to run pretty quickly. 
They generally inhabit the mountains of Nor- 
way and Lapland ; but, in particular years, they 
sometimes descend in such numbers *, that the 

* It has been reniarke(]>tbat the Icmmers appear not regu-* 
larly every year, but at certain unforeseen periods, and in 
fiuch number-s that they spread every where, and cover the^ 

whole surface of the earth These small ariimals, in-» 

stead of being afraid, or flying from passengers, are bold and 
obstinate, face those who attack them, and cry and yelf 
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einival of tha lemiogs is considered as a terrible 
scourge, the effects of which it is impossible to 
avoid. Tiiey make dreadful devastation in the 
fields, lay waste the gardens, ruin the crops, and 
leave nothing except wliat is shut up in houses, 
where they happily riever enter*. They bark 

nearly in the same manner as small clogs. When attacked, 
they neither fear clubs nor halberds, but dart against those 
who strike them, outrageously biting, i^nd fixing upon the 
weapons employed to kill them. These animals, it is singu- 
lar, never enter the houses or huts to do mischief; but keep 
always concealed among the bushes and hillocks. They some- 
times make vyar, and divide themselves into two armies along 

the lakes and meadows I’heir enemies are foxes and 

ermines, who devour great numbers of them. . . . . • Grass 
that has been eat down, and springs again, is said to kill 
them; and they seem likewise to commit suiciile ; for they 
arc often found suspended on the branches of trees; and tliey 
probably throw themselves, in troops, into the waters, like thu 
swallows. — de la Lapponic, par Schoefferf p. 322. 

Noia, It would appear that the lemings, like the rats, mutu- 
ally destroy and eat one another, when pa.sture fails them ; 
and that this is the reason why their destruction is as suddeii 
as their multiplication. 

* ThescMiiigrations,’’ says Dr Shaw, siddom happen 
oflener than once in ten years, ;m«l in some districts still less 
frequently, and are supposed to arise from an unusual rnultu 
plication of the animals in the mountainous parts they inha- 
bit, together with a defect of food ; and, perhaps, a kind of 
instinctive prescience of unfavourable seasons ; and it is ob- 
servable that their chief migrations are made in the autumn 

of such years as are followed by a very severe winter 

All who have written on the subject agree that they proceed 
in a direct course, so that the ground along which they have 
passed appears at a distance as if it had been ploughed ; the 
grass being devoured to the very roots, in numerous stripes, or 
parallel paths, of one or two spans broad, :nid at the distance 
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nearly like small dogs. When struck at with a 
stick, they seize it so forcibly with their teeth, 
that they allow themselves to be carried to a con- 
siderable distance without quitting their hold. 
They di^ holes in the earth, and make roads like 
the moles, in quest of roots. ‘At particular times, 
they assemble together, and the whole die in 
company. They are very courageous, and de- 
fend themselves against other animals. It is not 
jjiiown from w’hence they come. The vulgar 

of some ells from each other. This army of mice moves 
chiefly by night, or early in the morning, devouring the 
herbage as it passes, in such a manner that the surface ap- 
pears as if burnt. No obstacles which they happen to meet 
in their way have any effect in altering their route ; neither 
fires, nor deep ravines, nor torrents, nor marshes, or lakes: 
they proceed obstinately in a straight line, and hence it hap- 
pens that many thousands perish in the waters, and arc found 
dead by the shores. If a rick of coni or hay occurs in their 
passage, they eat through it; but if rocks intervene, which 
they cannot pass, they go round, and then resume their former 
straight direction. If disturbed or pursued while swimming 
over a lake, and their phalanx separated by oars or poles, they 
will not recede, but keep swimming directly on, find soon get 
into regular order again ; and have everi been sometimes 
known to endeavour to board or pa5.s over a vessel 

Vast numbers of these little creatures, as has been observed, 
perish in the waters, and many become the prey of foxes and 
other wild animals, who follow them for the purpose. The 
particular part of Europe where these quadrupeds reside, 
does not seem to be positively fixed, hut wherever they come 
from, it appears pretty clear that none ever return, the whole 
immense swarm being destroyed in some way or other. 

fK 


* General Zoology, ii, p. 78. 
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Lclicve that they fall from the clouds along with 
the rain The male is generally larger than 
the female, and his black spots are also larger. 
Upon the renewal of the grass, they infallibly 
die. In fine weather, they take to the water in 
vast multitudes ; but, when a breeze of wind 
rises, they are all drowned. The number of these 
animals is so prodigious, that, when they die, 
the air is infected, and produces many diseases. 
They even seem to infect the plants which they 
gnaw ; for the pasture then kills the cattle. 
The flesh of the lemings is not good ; and their 
skin, though the hair be fine, does not answer for 
making furs, because it is too thick. 

* Bestiolie quadrupedes^ Icrnmar vel leinmtis dictae, magni- 
tudine soricis, pelle varia per tempestates et repentinos imbres 
— incompertum unde, an ex reniotioribus insalis et yento de- 
latiu, an ex iiubibus fceculcntis natJE deserantur. Id tamen 
compertuiu est, statim atque deciderint, reperiri in visceribus 
herbas crudae nondum incoctci?. Hae more locustarum in 
rnaximo examine cadentes omnia virentia destruunt, et quae 
morsu tantum altigerint enioriuntur virulentia ; vivit hoc ag- 
nien donee non gustaverit herbam renatam. Conveniunt quo- 
que gregaliin quasi hirundines evolatuiae, sed state tempore 
ant iiioriuntur accM'vatirn enm lue lerree (ex quarum corrupt 
tione aer fit pestilens, et afficit incolas vertigine et ictero), 
ant his bestiis dietis vulgariter Ickat, vel hcrmelin, consumuii- 
tur, unde iideni hermelini pingutscunt. — OL Mag. Hist. 
Gent. Sejit. p. \ V2. 
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THE SEALS, THE ^VALRUS, AND 
THE MANATI. 


LE'r U3 usscniblo, lor a momont, all tlie qua- 
drupeds into one group, and let tlie intervals or 
ranks represent tlie proximity or distance be- 
tween each species. Let us place in the centre 
the most luunerous genera, and on the flanks 
those which are least numerous. Let us confine 
the whole within narrow bounds, that we may 
have the more distinct view of them ; and we 
shall find, that it is impossible to round this in- 
closure. Though all quadrupeds are more 
closely connected together than to any other be- 
ing, yet several of them make prominent points, 
and seem to fly off in order to join other classes 
of animated nature. The apes mal«> a near ap- 
proach to man. The bats are the apes of birds, 
which they imitate in their flight. The porcu- 
pines and hedgehogs, by the quills with which 
they are coyered, seem to indicate that feathers 
are not confined to birds. The armadillos, by 
their scaly shells, approach the turtle and the 
crustaceous animals. The beavers, by the scales 
on their tails, resemble the fishes. The ant- 
eaters, by tlieir beak, or trunk without teeth, and 
the length of the tongue, claim an affinity to the 
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fishes. In fine, the seal, the walrus, and the ma- 
nati, are a separate corps, and make a great pro- 
jection, with a view to arrive at the cetaceous 
tribes. 

Seal, ivalrus, and manati, are rather generic 
than specific dcnomkiations : in the first place, 
1 e.stablish a distinction founded in Nature, and 
on a very evident character, by dividing the en- 
tire genus of phoca into two parts; viz. seals 
which have external ears, and seals which have 
only little auditory holes, without any external 
helix. This difi'erence is not only very apparent, 
but seems even to constitute an essential attri- 
bute, the want of external ears being one of the 
traits by which the amphibia approach the ceta- 
cea, from the bodies of which Nature seems to 
liave efiaced every kind of prominence that 
might render the skin less smooth, and not so 
proper to glide through the waters, whilst the 
raised external helix of the ear, which is not 
wanting in any terrestrial animal, seems to bring 
tliose seals provided with it nearer to the qua- 
drupeds. ' 

We are acquainted with only two distinct spe- 
cies of eared seals : the first is the sea-lion, which 
is very remarkable on account of its yellow mane; 
and the second, which navigators have indicated 
by the name of sea-bear, and which is composed 
of two varieties, diflering greatly in size; we 
therefore join to this species the iiLtle hlack-haired 
seal, which, being provided with external ears, is 
a variety only of the sea-bear. These plausible 
inductions induced me at first to consider this 
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little sea-bear as the phoca of the ancients ■, but, 
as Aristotle, speaking of the phoca, says ex- 
pressly, that it has no external ears, but only tioa 
auditory holes, 1 perceive that we must seek this 
phoca of the ancients in some one of the species 
of earless seals. ^ 

Under the name walrus, we comprehend the 
animals commonly called sea-cows, or sea-horses, 
of wiiioh we know two species, the one found 
only in the northern, and the other in the 
southern seas; the last is called dugon, or In- 
dian "walrus. In the last place, under the term 
manati, we comprehend the animals called la- 
mantins, or sea-oxen, in St. Domingo, Cayenne, 
and other parts of South America, as well as the 
lamantin of Senegal, and other j)arts of the coast 
of Africa, which appears to he only a variety 
of the American kind. 

The seal and walrus are more nearly allied to 
the quadrupeds than to the cetaceous animals; 
because they have a kind of fore-feet. But the 
manati, which have only two fore-feet, resemble 
the cetaceous tribes more than trlio quadrupeds. 

Both differ from other animals by a singular 
character: they alone can live equally in air and 
in water; and, consequently, they alone merit 
the appellation of amphibious. In man, and the 
other terrestrial viviparous animals, the foramen 
ovale of the heart, which permits the foetus to 
live without respiration, closes the moment after 
birth, and remains shut during life. In the seal 
and walrus, on the contrary, it is always open, 
though the mothers bring forth their young on 
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land, and respiration commences immediately after 
birtli, as in all other animals, Bf means of this 
pei’pctnal aperture in the sejilm, or partition ol 
the heart, wliicii allows a coiiimunication ot tlie 


blood from the vena cava to the aorta, these ani- 
mals enjoy the privilege of respiring, or not, at 
their pleasure, This singular iwwcr is common 


to the whole of them: 



liar faculties, which shall be pointed out, as far 
as we have been able to learn, in the history of 
the particular species. 
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IN general, the seals, like man, have a round 
head j a broad muzijle, like the otter ; large, high, 
placid eyes; small, or no external ears, being 
only two auditory passages on each side of the 
head ; whiskers round the mouth ; teeth similar 
to those of the wolf; the tongue forked at the 
end ; a fine neck ; the body, hands, and feet,’ 
covered with short and pretty coarse hair; no 
apparent arms, but rattier two membranes or 
skins, investing five fingers, and terminated by 
five claws; two feet without legs, and perfectly 
similar to the hands, except tliat they are larger. 


» PHOCA. 

C H A K A t T K R (1 K NU H I C I S . 

Denies primorcs superiores sex paralltli : extci iores majo- 
res. Inferiorcs quatuor, paralleli, dibtintli, lequales, obtusi- 
usculi. 

Laniarii solitarii : superiores a primoi ibus, inferiores a mo- 
laribus remoti, primoribus longiores. 

Molares quinque vel sex, tricuspiduli. 

Pedes pentadactyli ; poslici coaliti. 

W. 

f In several European languages*, these animals have re* 
ceived the denomination of sea-caltcs, sca-do^s, sea-iibhr^ 
and sea-foxes. 



and turn backward to unite with a very short 
tail, which they accompany on each side ; a long 
bod}^, like that of a fisli, but thick at the breast, 
narrow at the belly, without haunches, crupper, 
or thighs. The structure of this animal is so 
strange, that it served as a model, upon which 
the imagination of the poets framed the tritons, 
sirens, and sea-gods, with a human head, the 
body of a quadruped, and the tail of a fish. The 
seal, in etTeet, reigns in this mute Anpire, by bis 
voice, his figure, his intelligence, and his talents, 
which are common to liini with tl)e inhabitants 
of the land, and render him so superior to tlic 
fishes, that they seem not only to belong to ano- 
ther order of beings, but to a dificrent world. This 
amphibious animal, though his nature be very 
distant from that of our domestic animals, is sus- 
ceptible of a species of education. He is reared 
by keeping him often iiiAvater; he is taught to 
give a salute with his head' and his voice; he 
comes when called upon, and exhibits several 
other marks of intelligence and docility *. 

His braii^ and cerebellum are proj)ortionalIy 
larger than in man. His senses are as good as 
those of any quadriqied ; and, consequently, liis 
sensations are equally vivacious, and his intellect 
equally active : both are exhibited in the gentle- 
ness of his manners, his social dispositions, his 

* Vituli marini accipiunt disciplinarn, voeeque pariter et 
visii popnlum salulant ; iiicoiidito I'reiDitu nomine vacati re- 
spoiuieuL — Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. i.\. cap. 13. A Dutcfi sailor 
had tamed a sea-calf to such a degree, that it performed a 
liundied monkey tricks. — Voyage de Mmon, tom, iii, p. 113 
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aflection for the female, his attciitiou to his olF- 
spring, and in tlie expressive modulation of his 
voice, \vliich is superior to that of any other 
animal. He is also endowed with strength 
and weapons of defence. His body is large and 
firm, and his teeth and claws are sharp. Be- 
sides, he enjoys advantages whicli are peculiar to 
him. He is neither afraid of cold nor of heat. 
He lives indilferently on herb.s, flesh, or fi.sh. He 
inhabits, without inconvenii'nce, water, land, and 
ice. He, along with the walrus, alone deserves 
the epithet of mnphibioiis. He alone has the 
foramen ovale of the heart open y ; and, eoiKSC- 
quently, he alone can dispense with respiration, 
the elements of air and water being ecpuilly 
agreeable to him. The otter and heaver are not 
really amphibious, since aii* is their proper ele- 
ment ; and, as they are deprived of tliis aperture 
through the se[)tum of the heart, tlu'v cannot rOt 

* On the coasts of Caiiathi, \vc often hcaiil, during tlic 
yiiglit, the voice of the sea-wolves, reseoihling nearly that of 
cats making love. — Hht. de la Noiiv. l^raiic. par rE^carhoit 
p. 600. When \vc reached the island of Juan Fernandes, we 
heard the sea-vvolves crying day ami night; some of tlicm 
bleated like lamb.s, and others harked like dogs, or howled 
like wolves. — Woods Rop^ers, p. 

f As the seals are destined to remain a long time in the 
water, and as the transntission of the blood through the lung<l 
cannot be performed without respiration, they have the ror<\- 
mon ovale open, as in the which never respires. It is 

an aperture which makes a comnmnicafion between the right 
ventricle of the lieart and the left, and allows the blood to 
pass directly from the cava into the aorta, instead of the 
long vviudmg course of the lungs. — Hist, do rAcacL. dc^, 
Sciences, tom. i. p. 8i. 
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main long under water, but are obliged either to 
leave it, or to raise their heads above it in order 
to respire. 

But these great advantages are l)alanccd by 
imperfections still greater. The seal is a kind of 
crippled animal. Vlis arms, thighs, and h'gs, 
are almost entirely shut up within his body. 
Nothing appears without, except his hands and 
feet, which are, it is true, dividend into five fingers; 
but these fingers are not separately moveable, 
being united by a strong membrane; and those 
extremities are rather fins, than hands and feet, a 
kind of iustnirnenls adapti d for swimming, and 
not for walking. Iksicics, \hc feet are directed 
backward, like the tail, and cannot support the 
body of the animal, whi(Mi, when on land, is un- 
der the necessity of trailing itself like a rep- 
tile*. Tliis motion must be painful; for his 
l^ody being unable to bend in the form of au 

* The sea-wolves ot» tlie coast, of Canada, wtiieh ^ ill 

sca~calvcSf are as farye as big <logs. They beep almost pt rj e- 
tually in the Vater, iu:ver rernoviug t<> any di.^far.ce Iroiu tl) 
inargin of the sea. These aoiirals rather trawl thro v. L.lh; 
for, when out of the water, they only slide along the sand or 

mud Tlie fcnialcs bring forth their young upoti rocks 

or small islands. They live upon fishe.s, and are fond of cold 
countries. — Voyage dc la lloniun, tom. ii. p. 15. '* The seals 
are as big as calves, the liead of them like a dog, tlierct'oic 
called by the Dutch the sea-hounds. Under each shoulder 
grows a long thick fin : these serve them to swim with when 
in the sea, and are instead of legs to them wh.en on t!ie laud 
for raising their bodies up on t?nd, by the hel^^ ol there trar. 
or stumps, and so having their tail parts drawn close iiiider 
them, they rebound as it were, and throw Hudr luubo 
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arch, like the serpents, in order to obtain different 
points of support, and to advance by means of the 
reaction of the ground, the seal would remain 
fixed in the same place, were it not for his hands 
and tail, which he attaches to whatever he can 
lay hold of, and uses them with such dexterity, 
that he mounts very quickly upon a high shore, 
upon a rock, and even upon a board of ice, 
though slippery and steep He walks more 
rapidly than one should imagine, and,, though 
wounded, he often escapes from llie hunters by 
flight f . 

The seals live in society, or, at least, great 
numbers of them frequent the same places. The 
north is their natural climate, though they can 
live in the temperate zones, and even in w'arm 
climates: for we find some of them upon the 
coasts of almost every European sea, not cxclud- 


ward, drawing their hinder parts after them ; and then again 
rising up and springing forward with their fore parts alter- 
nately, they lie tumbling thus up anil down all the while they 
are moving on land, — l>a?/ipier*s Voyage, p. 89. 

* The sea-calves have very sharp teeth, with which they 
cut a stick a.s thick as a man’s arm. Though they appear to 
be lame behind, they climb the boards of ice, upon which 
they sleep. . , . The sea-calves which frequent the coasts are 
fatter, and yield more oil, than those that inhabit the ice. . . . 
We sometimes find numbers of sea-calves upon such high 
and prccipitou.s boards of ice, that it is astonishing how they 
should be able to edimb them. — Descript. ,de la Peeke de 
la Balt inc, par Zorgdrager, p. 193. 

f 1 gave .several strokes of my sword to a .sea-calf, which 
prevented ii»not from outrunning me ; and it plunged into the 
water, from which 1 never saw it rise again. — Itecueitdes 
Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 130. 
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ing the Mediterranean. They are likewise seen 
in the southern seas of Africa and America *. 
But they are infinitely more numerous in the 
northern seas of Asia, Europe f, and America; 
and they are also very common in Magellan’s 
Straits, the island of Juan Fernandes &c. In 

* The sea-calves are frequent in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and America, and in the southern parts of Africa, as 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and at the Straits of Magel- 
lan : and though I never saw any in the West Indies, but in 
the Bay of Cam peachy, at certain islands called tlie Alceraucs^ 
and at others called the Deserts; yet they are over all the 
American coasts of tlie South Seas, from Terra dtd Fuego, 
up to the Equinoctial Line; but to the north of the Equinox 
again, in these seas, I never saw any, till as far as twenty- 
one degrees north latitude. Nor did 1 ever see any in the 
East Indies. — Dampicr^s Voi/a'^e, p 90. 

f In mari Bothnico et Finnico, maxima vitulorum inari- 
norum sive phocarum niultitudo repiritur. — OL Magn, de 
Gent. SeptenC. p. 103. On the west coast of Greenland, we find 

many sea-calves, but very few about Spitzbergen 

The largest sea-calves are generally from live to eight feet 
long, and they furnish the best oil. . , . They are as fond of 
sporting on the ice as on land; and whole flocks of them are 
sometimes collected on the same board of ice. . . . The sea- 
calves are chiefly taken betw^een the seventy-fourth and .se- 
venty-seventh degree, upon the western borders of the ice. 
They are also taken every year in Davises Straits, and near 
Nova Zembla. — Descript, de la Veche de BakinCipar Conieilk 
Zorgdrager, vol. i. p. 192, translated from the German by M, le 
Marquis de Montmirail. 

J The seals come to the island of Juan Fernandes in the 
month of September to bring forth their young. They are 
then so fierce, that, instead of retiring from man, they adr 
vance in order to bite him, though armed vvilh*a bludoeon. 
. . i . The margin of the sea is sometimes covered with them, 
to the extent of more than half a mile. — Woods Rogers, 
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different climates, the species varies in size, co- 
lour, and even in figure. We have seen some of 
these animals alive, and are possessed of several 
stuffed skins. 

Lastly, when we began to write on the seals, 
we were acquainted with only two or three spe- 
cies, but our late voyagers have discovered sewral 
others, and we are now enabled to distinguish 
them, and to give them their proper characters 
and denominations. 

These animals, though differing in species, 
have many common properties, and ought to be 
considered as of the same nature. The females 
bring forth in winter, and place their young 
upon a bank of sand, a rock, or a small island. 
They sit on their hind-legs *, to allow their 
young to suck; and they continue to -nourish 
them in this manner during twelve or fiftcendays, 
without removing them from the place of their 
birth; after which the mother carries them to 
the sea, and learns them to swim an<l to search 
for food. When fatigued, she places them on 
her back. As every litter consists bnly of two 
or three, her cares arc not much divided, and 
their education is sooji completed. Besides, Na- 
ture has bestowed on these animals uncommon 
sagacity and sentiment. AVhen assistance is 
necessary, they understand, and mutually aid one 
another. The young know their mother in the 

* The seals have two fins on each side the rump, which 
serve instead of a tail in the sea; and, on land, they sit on 
them, when they give suck to their young. — Dumpier, vol. i. 
p. 82 . 
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midst of a numerous troop; they distinguish 
her voice, and when she calls they never fail to 
come*. ' Wo know not the period of gestation; 
but, if we judge of it from that of the growth, 
the duration of life, and the magnitude of the 
animal, it must be several months : it is some 
years before they acquire their full growth, and 
the duration of their life must be proportionally 
long. I am even incl'iied to believe that they 
live longer than is generally imagined, perhaps 
above a hundred years; for the cetaceous animals 
live much longer than the quadrupeds; and as 
the seal is the intermediate link between both, it 
ought to partake of the nature of the former, and, 
of course, enjoy life longer than the latter. 


■■ Dairipier, vol. i. p. 8'}. 
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SEALS WITHOUT EARS, OR 
SEALS PROPERLY SO 
CALLED. 

WE are acquainted with nine or ten species, 
or distinct varieties, of earless seals; and we shall 
here notice tlieni in the order of their size, and 
liy the cliaraelers which voyagers have adopted 
to name and distinguish them from each oilier. 
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THE GREAT SEAL WITH A 
WRINKLED NOSE*. 


First Species. 

THIS is the largest species of seal, which se- 
veral voyagers, and particularly the compiler of 
Anson’s Voyage, have noticed under the name of 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PiiocA Lkonina. P. capitc antice cristate, corpore fusco. 
— Linn. HSj/st. Nat, (hud, i. p. 03. — Schrdi. iii. p. 279, 
pi. 7 3. — Erxkh. Mamm, p. 58 1 . 

PfiocA Major. P. dentibus raninis tcctis, palinis anterio- 
ribus digitalis, ungulalis, posteriuribus latis bifulis. — Parson’s 
Phil. Trans. kU’W. p. 121. 

Phoca Elefuantina. — Molinut Hist . Nat. du Chili. 
French edition^ p. 200. 

Loup Marin, — Panetti/, Voy. p. 40, pl.D, fig. 1. 

Le Grand Phoque a Museau Ride. — Buff. Hist. Nat. 
par Sonn. xxxiv. p. 19. 

Sea- Lion. — Anson’s Voyage, p, 122, cum figg. marls et fe- 
minae. 

Hooded Seal. — Penn. Arct. Zool. i. p. 102, No. 70. 
JJoTTLE-NOSED Seal, — Penn. Hist. 2uadr. it. p.230. — 
Shaxv’s Gen. Zool. i. p. 208, pi. 73. 

HABITAT 

ad polum antarcticum, et littus Chilensc. 

W. 
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sea-lion; bat improperly, since the true sea-lioii 
has a mane, which this has not, and they also 
difier in si^e, and in the shape of several parts 
of the body, insomuch that the seal with the 
wrinkled snout does not associate with the true 
sea-lion, which inhabits the coasts and desert 
islands, and which is found, like the other, in the 
seas of both hemispheres. 

I'his animal abounds on the Magellanic coasts, 
and at the island of Juan Fernandes in the South 
Sea. The seadions resenible the seal, which is 
likewise very common in the same latitudes ; but 
they are much larger. When they have acquired 
their full growth, they are from eleven to eighteen 
feet long, and from seven or eight to eleven feet 
in circumference. They are so tat, that, after 


Leonine seal. The mak has an arched, projcctiiig snout, 
hanging five or six inchcsS below the lower jaw. The feci 
are short and dusky, with five toes on each, furnished with 
nails. • The hind-feet liave the appearance of great laciniated 
fins. It has large eyes, and great wlnskers. The hair on 
the body is short, and of a dun colour; that on the neck a 
little longer. The skin is very thick. The Itngtli of an old 
male is twenty Ihet, and the greatest circumference fifteen. 

Female. Nose blunt, tuberous at the top; nostrils wide ; 
mouth breaking very little into the jaws; iw'o small cutting 
teeth below, two small, and two larger, above ; two canine 
teeth, remote from the preceding; five grinders in each jaw; 
all the teeth conic; eyes oblique and small; auricles none; 
fore-legs twenty inches long; toes furnished with flat oblong 
nails; hind parts, instead of legs, divided into two great bi- 
furcated fins; no tail; the whole covered with short rust- 
coloured hair ; length, from nose to the end of the fins, four 
yards; greatest circumference two yanis and a half.— 
S^nops. £uadr. p. S IS. 
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piercing the skin, which is an inch thick, there 
is at least a foot of blubber, before \Ve reach the 
flesh: one of them will yield five hundred pints 
of oil. They are, at the same time, very full of 
blood, which springs with great force when the 
animal is deeply wounded. Upon cutting the 
throat of an individual, two hogsheads of blood 
were collected, beside what remained in the ves- 
sels of the body. Their skin is covered with 
short hair, of a clear tavvny colour; but their tail 
and feet are blackish. Tlieir toes are united by 
a membrane, which extends not to their extre- 
mity, and each of them is terminated by a claw. 
They differ from the common seals, not only in 
magnitude, but in other characters. The males 
have a kind of large crest, or trunk, which hangs 
from the end of the upper jaw to the length of 
five or six inches. This part is wanting in the 
females, wliich, beside their being much smaller, 
at once distinguishes them from the males. Each 
male carries about him a troop of females, and 
allows no other mule to approach. These ani- 
mals are truly amphibious. They pass the sum- 
mer in the sea, and the winter upon land. In 
this last season, the females bring forth, and pro- 
duce but one or two at a time, which they suckle.’ 
A new born sea-lion is as large as a full growp 
common seal. 

During all the time that sea-lions are upon 
land, they feed upon the herbage which grows on 
the banks of running waters. When not^pastur- 
ing, they sleep in the mire. 1 hey are very in- 
dolent, and it is difficult to waken them: but 

VOL. IX. S 
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they have the precaution of stationing males as sent'-' 
tinels roun5 the places where they sleep; and 
these sentinels are said to give warning when 
danger approaches. Their cries are loud, and of 
various tones. Sometimes they grunt like hogs, 
and sometimes snort like houses. The males often 
quarrel about the females, and inflict dreadful 
wounds with their teeth. The flesh of these ani- 
mals is tolerable food; the tongue, particularly, 
is equally good as that of an ox. It is very easy 
to kill them, for they can neither liy nor defend 
themselves. They are so unwieldy, that they 
can hardly move or turn; a person has only to 
take care not to come too near their teeth, which 
are very strong, and with which they inflict 
mortal wounds*. 

From other observations, con)pared with the 
former, and from some conclusions to be deduced 
from them, it appears that these sea-lions, which 
are found in the soutliern point of America, ap- 
pear again, with little variety, on the northern 
coasts of the same continent. The large seals of 
Canada, mentioned by Denis under the denomi- 
nation of sea~zcolvds, and which he distinguishes 
from the common seals, may be of the same spe- 
cies with the sea-lions. Tlicir ydung, that author 
remarks, when brought forth, are thicker and 
longer than the largest hog. Now, it is certain, 
that the seals of our ocean, though full grow n, 
'^Ve never of this size. The Mediterranean seal, 
or the phoca of the ancients, is still less. There 


Ansoii*M Voyagt*’ round ?he World. 
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l^rhain only the seals described by Parsons, whose 
linagnitude corresponds with those of Denis*. 
Parsons does not mention the sea where this large 
seal was found. But, whether it came from the 
ilorth of Europe or from America, it might be 
the same with the aea-wolf of Denis, and the 
sea lion of Anson; because it agreed in size, 
for, thougli it had not nearly acquired its full 
grovvtli, it was seven feet long. Besides, the most 
remarkable difference, next to that of magnitude, 
between the sea-lion and the seal, is a large crest 
which the male of the former has upon the upper 
jaw, but which is wanting in the female. Parsons 
did not sCe the haale ; he described the female only, 
which bad ho crest, and perfectly resembled the 
female sea-lion of Anson. To these similarities. 
Parsons adds another, which is still more remark- 
able: he tells us, that his seal had the stomachs 
and intestines of a cow; and, at the same time, 
the author of Anson’s Voyages says, that the sea- 
lion feeds upon herbage during the whole summer. 
Hence it is extremely probable, that the structure 
of these two Sinimals is the same, or, rather, that 
they are the same animals, and very different 
from the other seals, which have but one stomach,’ 
and feed upon fishes. 

Woods Rogers had previously mentioned 
these sea-lions on the coasts of South Americay 

* To tbe testimony of Denis, we may sti^l add that of P. 
Chr. Leclerq: “ Upon the coasts of North America, there are 
sea-Woives, some of which are as large as horsest and oxen. 
These sea-wolves are called Oitaspous,” Relation de la Gat- 
pesie, p. 490. 
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and describes them somewhat differently from 
the author of Anson’s Voyage: “ The sea-lion,”^ 
he remarks, “ is a very strange creature, and of a 
prodigious size. I have seen some of them above 
twenty feet long, and could not weigh less than 
4,000 pounds. Others were s ixteen feet in length, 
and might weigh about 2,000 pounds. The quan- 
tity of oil they yielded was amazing. The figure 
of their body approaches tothat of the sea-calf; but 
their skin is thicker than that of an ox. The hair is 
short and coarse, the head disproportionally large, 
and the mouth remarkably big: the eyes are of 
a monstrous size. Tl»e muzzle resembles that of 
a lion, with terrible whiskers, the hairs of which 
are so stiff that they may serve for tooth-picks. 
About the end of the month of J une, these ani- 
mals repair to the island of Juan Fernandes, in 
order to produce their young, which they deposit 
about a gunshot from the margin of the sea. 
There they remain till the end of September, 
without moving out of the place, and without 
taking any nourishment; at least, we never saw 
them eat. I observed some of tliem ccmtinue 
eight days in the same spot, and would not have 
abandoned it, if we had not frighted them. . . 

... At the island of I.rfjbos, on the coast of 
Peru, we saw some sea-lions, and a greater num- 
ber of seals 

These observations of Woods Rogers, which 
correspond very well with those of the author 
©f Anson's Voyage, seem still farther to prove. 

Voyage round the World by Woods Rogers, 
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that the sea-lions feed upon herbage when they 
are on land ; for it is by no means probable, that 
they pass three months without taking any nou- 
rishment, especially when suckling their young. 
In the Collection of Voyages to the South Sea, 
there arc many renr>arks concerning these ani- 
mals: but neither the facts nor descriptions ap- 
pear to be exact. For example, it is said, that, 
in Magellan’s Straits* * * § , there are sea-wolves so 
large, that their skin, when extended, was thirty- 
six feet wide; which is unquestionably an exag- 
geration. We are also told, that, in the two 
i.slands of Port Desire, these animals resemble 
lions in the anterior part of their body, having 
the head, neck, and shoulders garnished with a 
very long bushy manef. This is a still greater 
exaggeration ; for the sea-lions have only a little 
more hair on the neck than on the rest of the body; 
but this hair exceeds not an inch in length It 
is farther remarked, that some of these animals 
are more than eighteen feet long ; that many of 
them are only fourteen feet ; and that, generally, 
they exceed dot five§. This account would lead 
us to helieve that there are two species, the one 
much larger than the other ; because the author 
does not inform us whether this difl'erence was 
owing to the difference of their ages, which, how- 
ever, was necessary to prevent error. “ These 

* Navigation aux Terres Australes, tom. i. p. IG3. 

t Idem. p. 221. 

X Hist. (Ill Paraguay, par Ic P. Charlevoix, tom. vl p. 131. 

§ Navigation aux Terres Australes, tom. ii. p. 1 1. 
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animals,” says Coreal *, “ keep their mouthy 
always open: two men are hardly able to kill one 
of them with a spear, which is the best weapon 
to use against them. The female suckles four or 
live young, and drives away any other young ones 
which approach her: from this circumstance I 
concluded that the females bring forth four or 
five at a litter.” This conjecture seems to be 
well founded; for the seal described by Mr. Par- 
sons had four paps, situated in such a manner as 
to form a square, in the centre of which the navel 
is placed. 

Dampier and Byron, as well as Anson, found 
this seal at the island of Juan Fernandes, and 
on the western coast of Terra Magellanicaf. 
Bougainville, Pernetti, and Bernard Penrose, met 


* Voyage de Coreal, tom. ii. p. 18Q. 
f The sea-lion is a large creature, about twelve or four- 
teen feet long. The biggest part of liis body is as big as a 
bull: it is shaped like a seal, but six iiines as big; the head is 
like a lion’s head; it hath a broad face, with ntany long hairs 
growing about its lips like a cat. It Iras a great goggle eye, 
the teeth three inches long, about the bigness of a man’s 
thumb: in captain Sharp’s time, some of our men made dice 
with them. They liave no hair on their bodies, like the .seal; 
they are of a dun colour, and are all extraordinary fat: one 
of them being cut up and boiled, will yield a hogshead of oil, 
which is very sweet and wholesome to fry meat withal. The 
lean fish is blackfiand of a coarse grain ; yet indiflereht good 
food. They will lie a week at a time ashore if not disturbed. 
Where three or four, or more of them come ashore together, 
they huddle one on another like swine, and grunt like them, 
making ahideoiis noise. They eat fi.sh, which, I believe, 
their common food.” — Dampier's Vojja^es, vol. i. p OO. 
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with it on the eastern coast of this continent, 
and at the Maloiiines, or Falklan 1 Islands, The 
Forsters also saw two females of this species, in 
an island which captain Cook named New Geor- 
gia*, and which is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, in the fifty-fourth degree of southern la- 
titude. These two females were sleeping on the 
beach, and were killed in that situation. On 
the other hand, M. Stcller saw and described this 
great wrinkle-nosed seal, in Bering’s Island, and 
near the coa.sts of Kamtschatka f. I'his great 
species is, t herefore, found equally in 'the two he- 
mispheres, and probably in all latitudes. 

^\’^e name this animal wrinkle-nosed seal, on 
accoutit of a rugose and moveable skin on the 
nose, which may be fdled with air and puffed up, 
and which inQatc.s, in effect, when the animal is 
agitated with any passion; but we ought to ob- 
serve that this crested skin is monstrously exag- 
gerated in Anson’s figure, and is really much 
smaller in nature. 

This grl^at animal is naturally very indolent; 
it appears t(5 be the least formidable of all the 
seals, not withstanding its large size. Penrose 

* This isle was discovered in the preceding century, by 
Antony do la Uoclie, and was again noticed in 1750, by 
Duclos Gurgot, who named it risk dc Saint Pieire, 
f Sec his Treatise on Marine Animals. 
t The English sailors call it the cUip-ma^h seal, a name evir 
dently corrupted from clapmutze, which the Germans and 
Danes give to a very difterent animal, with a hootl that 
enclosed the head, and which the Greenlanders call ncitsev^ 
See the article Hooded Seal. 
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says that the sailors amuse themselves in riding 
the seals like horses, and that, when they do not 
go fast enough, they make them double their 
pace by pricking them with a stiletto, or knives, 
and even making incisions in the skin. However, 
Mr. Clayton, who has mentioned this seal in the 
Philosophical Transactions, says, that the males, 
like those of other seals, arc very mischievous 
during the time of their amours. 

This species is covered with very sdiort, rough, 
and shining hair, of an ash-colour, sornetiines 
mixed with a light tint of olive : its body, which 
is commonly from fifteen to eighteen English 
feet in length, and somt'times from twenty-four 
to twenty-five, is pretty thick about the slioul- 
ders, from whence it tapers to tlie tail. A fe- 
male killed by Mr. Forster was only thirteen 
feet long; and, supposing it to be an adult, 
there will be a great difference in size between 
the males and females of this species. The 
upoer lip projects greatly over the lower; the 
skin of this lip is moveable, wrinkled, atid inflated 
the length of the muzzle; and tins' skin, which 
the animal fills with air at pleasure, may, in 
shape, be compared to the comb of a turkey-cock : 
it is from the above character that it derives its 
name of wrinkle-nosed seal. It has only two 
little auditory holes, and no external ears ; the 
fore-feet are like those of the common seal, but 
the hind feet are more shapeless, and resemble 
fins; so that this animal, though imieli stronger 
and larger than our seal, is less active, and also 
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tiiorc imperfectly formed in its hinder parts: it is 
probably on this account that it appears indolent 
and hardly formidable. 

Mr. Clayton has mentioned a seal found in the 
southern hemisphere: he sa3's that it is called 
fur-seal, because lt«is more furnished with hair 
than the other seals, although its skin is thinner. 
We are not enabled to judge from siicli feeble 
indications, if this fur-seal is a species allied to 
the wrinkle-nosed seal (by the side of v/hich 
Mr. Clayton has placed it), or to tin* sea-bear, 
whose fur is in effect much thicker than that of 
Other seals 

In the Natural History of Chili, by Molina, we find the 
following remarks respecting the wrinkle-nosed seal, Vvliich he 
c:i\h phoca elcpliantina (elephant seal), on account of its large 
size : 

The lame (the name of this seal in Chili), the lame,” says 
Molina, is of an enormous size : it arrives at the length of 
twenty-two feet; and the bofly, moa.sured at the breast, is 
fifteen feet in circumference. It carries a crest, or glandulous 
trunk on tlje nose, five or six inches thick, which extends 
from the forehead, beyond the up'per lip, unci which serves it 
as a defensive weapon to parry oil’ blows, which (on that part 
of the body) are always mortal to it. The canine teeth of 
the lower jaw project at least four inches; and this singula- 
rity, including the trunk, gives it a distant resemblance to 
the elephant. Its feet are divided into five toes, each of 
wdiicii is provided with a strong and crooked nail; those toes 
are half covered with a coriaceous membrane, gashed on the 
sides. Its ears, at first sight, appear to be truncated ; but, 
on an atterttive examination, we perceive that they rise four 
or five lines : they resemble the ears of a dog. The skin of 
the lame is covered with a kind of short but snjt hair, of a 
variable colour. The female is rather smaller than the male^ 

has only a slight indication of trunk upon the nose. 
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Tile lames inliabil (by choice) the coasts of tht 
island of Joan Fernandes, the coast of the Araufiues, the Ar» 
chipelago of Chiloe, and the Straits of Magellan. They are 
gregarious, living, during the summer, in the sea : at the be- 
ginning of winter, on the coasts, where they copulate, seated 
on their hind-feet, and embracing each other with their fins. 
The female produces one or two, rarely thr(‘e little ones. On 
land, they seek for puddles, in which they wallow, and are 
often found asleep, One lame watches as sentinel on a 
height, while the others sleep, and warns them, in case of 
danger, by frightlul bowlings. 

“ This seal, as it is the largest of all, produces the most oil. 
When it walks, the motion of the blubber may be st^en 
through the skin. The males seem very amorous, and often 
fight till they die, for the exclusive enjoyment of the females. 
It is on this account that we see so many with their skin co- 

y 

vered with cicatrices. When the males fight, the females 
keep out of the way, and arc the reward of the victor, who 
takes possession of them all.” IF 
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Second Species. 

WE have given the figure of a great white- 
bellied seal, which we saw alive in December, 
1778, and which is a very difterent species from 
tho w riiikic-nosed seal : vve arc going also to re- 
port the obsei vations that we have made on this 
seal, to which we shall add some facts that we 
have been supplied with by its keepers. 

This animal has a mild countenance, and it is 
not of a feiocious nature. Its eyes are attentive, 
and seem to announce intelligence; they at 
least expi ess sentiments of affection, of 4|ttaeh- 
ment for its master, whom it obeys with alt^fer- 
ence 5 we Ijave seen it bend to his voice, roll it- 
self, turn, offer hua quo, of its fore- fins, erect 
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itself by raising its bust, that is to say, all the 
fore part of its body, out of the trough of water 
in which it was contained. It answered to his 
voice or his signs, by a croak which seemed to 
come from the bottom of its tliroat, and might 
be compared to the hoarse bellowing of a young 
bull: it ap'pears that the animal produces this 
sound by cx[)iration, us well as by inspiration, 
only it is a little clearer and more free from 
hoarseness by inspiration than the contrary. 

I^.'fore its master had tamed it, it bit very vio- 
lently’ wiionever it was forced to exhibit; but, as 
soon as it was subdued, it became gentle, so 
much so, that he might touch it, put his hand 
into its throat, and even fearlessly rest himself 
near it, supporting his arm or his head upon the 
seal, ^¥hen its master called it, it answered him, 
however distant it might be; when the seal 
could not see him, it appeared to seek him with 
its eyes, and as soon as it' perceived him (after a 
very short absence) it did not fail to testify it^ 
joy by a sort of grutT murmur. 

When this animal (a male) was in heat, which 
happened almost every month, its usual gentle- 
ness was at once changed into a species of fury 
that made it dangerous: its ardour then declared 
itself by be llovvings accompanied by violent erec- 
tion ; it agitated and tormented itself in its 
trough ; its motions were sudden and inquiet, 
and it roared for several hours together : it was 
'by similar, cries that it expressed its pain when it 
was abused: but it had other more gentle* aCr 
cents, very expressive, and even articulate, to 
testify its joy and satisfaction. 
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In this excess of amorous fury, occasioned by 
a want whicdi the animal could not fully gratify, 
and which lasted eight or ten days, it has been 
seen to leave its trough, after having broke it 
and in these moments it was very dangerous, and 
even ferocious; for ‘then it knew no one, it no 
longer obtgj’ed the voice of its master, and it was 
only by leaving it to calm itself for several hours, 
that it could be opproached. One ilay it seized 
him by the sleeve, and they had a great deal of 
trouble to make it let go, by opening its gullet 
with an instrument; another lime it threw itself 
on a great dog, and crushed its head with its teeth : 
thus it exercised its fury on every object that it 
met with. These amorous attacks heated it ex- 
ceedingly; its body was covered with scales; it 
afterwanls grew thin, and at length dic'd in the 
month of August, 1779. 

It appeared to us that the respiration of this 
animal was very long, for it kept its breath a 
considerable time, and breathed only by inter- 
vals, between which the nostrils were exactly 
closed; anS in this state they appeared only 
like two thick lines marked longitudinally on the 
end of the snout : it opened them merely to give 
vent to the air by a strong expiration, and then 
to imbibe it, after which it closed them as before, 
and often passed more than two minutes between 
each breathing. The air, in the motion of inspi- 
ration made a noise like a very strong snuffing : 
a kind of white mucus, of a disagreeable smell, 
almost continually dropped from its nostrils. 

This great seal, like all the animals of its kind. 
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dozed and slept several tiiiies a day ; its snoring? 
might be heard at a great distance ; and, when 
it was asleep, it was not easily awakened. If it 
was but merely dozing, its master could not 
readily make it understand ; and it was only by 
placing some fish near its nose that he could rouse 
it from its stupor : it then resumed i|| motions, 
and even some vivacity ; it raised its head and 
the upper part of its body, lifting itself on its two 
fore palms to the height of the hand which pre- 
sented it the fish ; for it is not fed with any other 
aliment, and it was principally with carp, and 
eels, which it preferred to carp ; these were care- 
fully seasoned, by roiling them in salt ; it con- 
sumed about thirty pounds of these fish, alive and 
sprinkled with salt, in twenty-four hours. It very 
greedily swallowed the eels entire, and even the 
first carp that were offered it ; but, as soon as it 
bad swallowed two or three, whole carp, it tried 
to cleanse the rest before it ate them, and, for that 
purpose, it first seized them by the head, which 
it crushed between its teeth, after which it let 
them fall, then opened their l)elly, and took out 
the gall with its appendices, and finished by re- 
taking the fish by the bead to swallow it. 

Its excrements were very fietid; they were of 
a yellow c olour, and somewhat liquid, and when 
solid, were of a round shape. Tlie keeper of 
this animal assured us that it could live several 
days, and even a month, without being in the 
water} provided, however, that it be carefully 
washed every evening with clean water, and-that 
clear salt water be given it to drink ; for, when 
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it drinks sweet water, especially if thick, it is al- 
ways disordered. 

The body of this great seal, like the others of 
its genns, is nearly of a cylindrical shape j how- 
ever, it diminishes in size as it approaches the 
tail, without losing its rotundity. Its total 
weight n^||ht be six or seven Innulred pounds ; it 
measured seven feet and a^alf, from the end of 
the snout to the extremity of the hack fms : it 
was nearly five feet in circumference, at the* 
thickest part of its body, and only twenty- one 
inches round near the origin of the tail. Its skin 
is covered witli very short, shining hair, of a 
grayish-brown colour, chiefly on the neck and 
head, where it has a speckled appearance. The 
hair is thicker on the back and sides, than under 
the belly, where we perceive a great white patch, 
which ends in a point on the flanks ; and it is 
from this character that we have conceived it 
ought to be described by the appellation oi great 
tohite- bellied seal. 

The nostrils are neither inclined nor placed 
horizontally, as in terrestrial quadrupeds, but they 
are situated vertically on the end of the snout ■, 
they are three or four inches long, and extend from 
the top of the muzzle to a finger’s breadth above 
the upper lip : these nostrils are separated about 
five inches from each other; and, when open, 
they are each about two inches wide, and then 
resemble two little ovales contracted at their 
ends. 

The eyes are large, very open, of a’brown co- 
lour, and like those of an ox : they are placed at 
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five inches from the end of the nose, and the dis - 
tance between their internal angles is about four 
inches : when the animal is a long while out of 
the water, his blood becomes heated, and the 
whites of his eyes turn red, especially near the 
angles. • 

The mouth is large, and surrounde^by thick 
bristles, or whiskers, ^almost like fishes’ bones. 
The jaws were furnished with thirty-two very 
yellow teeth, vvhicli appeared to be worn : we 
counted twenty grinders, eight cutting teeth, and 
four canine. 

The ears are merely two little holes, almost hid 
beneath the skin ; these holes arc about two 
inches from the eyes, and eight or nine from the 
end of the nose ; and, although the opening is 
scarcely a line in diameter, the animal has a very 
fine sense of hearing, since it never fails to obey, 
or to answer to the voice of its master, even at a 
distance. 

The feet, or fore fins, measured from their base 
to their extrenuty, are about fifteen inches long, 
and, w'lien com[iletely stretched out, are equally 
broad ; each of them is |,>rovided with five black 
nails, somewhat curved ; and are so shaped, that 
the middle toe is the sliortest. The end of the 
hind fins is shaped like the others ; that is, 
the middle toe is shorter than those on the 
sides. They accompany the tail, and are 
twelve or thirteen inches long, and seventeen 
inches wide when tlie membrane is completely 
expanded j they are thick and flesljy on the sides, 
thin in the middle, and cut in festoons on the 
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edges. It had no visible nails on the back fins j 
but these nails were doubtless deficient from 
accident only, as this animal tormented itself 
greatly, and rubbed its hind fins against the bot- 
tom of its trough : the membrane even of these 
fins was worn by the* friction, and torn in several 
places. 'Hjpe tail, which is situated between the 
two fins, is only four inches Jong and three broad : 
it is nearly of a triangular shape, wide at its ori- 
gin, and ending in a round point : it is not very 
thick, and appears Hat throughout. 

This great seal w'as cauglit the 28th of October, 
J777, in the Adriatic Gulf, near the coast of Dal- 
matia, in the little isle of Guurnero, two hundred 
miles from' Venice. It was chased several times 
unsuccessfully, and it had previously escaped 
five or six times by breaking the fishers’ nets. 
The old fishermen say, that it was known on 
that coast for more than fifty years j that it had 
often been pursued ; and that they believed it 
owed its large size to its great age : what ap- 
pears to confirm this supposition is, that its teeth 
were very yellow and worn ; that its hair was of 
a deeper colour tiian that of the generality of 
the seals with which we are acquainted ; and 
that the whiskers were long, white^ and very harsh. 

However, .several other seals of the same size 
have been taken in the Adriatic Gulf, and ex- 
hibited like this, in France and Germany, in tb^ 
year 1700, The keepers of tl>ese animals, being 
interested to preserve them alivey discovered the 
means of curing some of the disorders *to which 
they were liable from their confinement, and 

VOL. IX. T 
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which they probably did not experience in their 
natural state: for instance, when they lost their 
appetite, and refused the fish, they dragged them 
out of the water, and made them take some milk, 
mixed with treacle; they kept them warm by 
wrapping them in a blanket ; and continued this 
treatment till the animal recovered appetite, 
and received its usiud food with pleasure. It often 
happens that these animals refuse every aliment 
lor the first live or six days after being taken ; 
and the fishermen assert that they would die of 
inanition, if they were not forced to swallow a 
dose of treacle and milk. 

We shall here add some observations made by 
M. Sabarot, of la Verniere (doctor of physic of 
the faculty of Montpellier), on a great female 
seal, which we conceive to be of the same spe- 
cies as the male that we have described. 

This amphibious animal,” says he, "appeared 
at Nimes, in the autumn of the year 1777 ' it was 
in a tub of water, and was more than six feet 
long: its smooth, and somewhat spotted skin, 
agreeably affected both the sight and the touch ; 
its head was nearly of the shape, but larger, than 
that of a calf; and its great eyes, brilliant, and 
full of fire, interested the spectators ; it bent its 
supple neck wiUi ease; and its jaws, armed 
with sharp and cutting teeth, gave it a formidable 
air : two auditory holes were perceived, without 
any external ears : its mouth was of a coral red, 
and was provided with a very large whisker: 
two hand-shaped fins were fixed to the sides of 
the thorax, and the body of the animal ended in 
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ji tall, which was accompanied with two lateral 
fins, that served it instead of feet. This seal, 
obedient to the vo'ice of its master, took any po- 
sition that he desired it : it raised itself out of the 
water to caress and lick him : it e^ttinguished a 
candle with the breath of its nostrils, which are 
perforated nfith a little slit in the middle of their 
length : its voice was a dull roaring, sometimes 
mixed with groaning. Its keeper Slept hear it 
wlien it was dry. The water in its tub was salt, 
and when it plunged in, it from time to time 
raised its head to respite : it lived on eels, Which 
it devoured in the water. It died at Nimfes of a 
disorder like the glanders in horses ; and, in its 
interior confortnation, it appeared to resemble 
the calf. The following is what 1 learned from 
the dissection of this animal : the foramferi ovale, 
which is said to be always open in amphibious 
animals, was eJtactly closed by a transparent 
membraney like a bag, of a s^milunat shape. I 
could not find the aorta;- its stomach was very 
strong, and its muscular coat seemed, as it were, 
marbled : the* liver was composed of five lobes, 
as well as the kidneys, which were eleven inches 
in length ; their cortical substance Was a mass of 
pentagonal vase alar bodies, joined together by a 
very loose cellular tissue: we separated the four 
coats of the intestines by maceration, and we 
clearly saw the cellular inenibranes, the muscu- 
lar, tendinous, and villoic coat, as well as the in- 
terlaced spiral disposition of the holes, which 
serve for a passage to the blood- vessels that per- 
forate these co-ats, without the chance of being 
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injured by the peristaltic motion. The nnplea- 
saut .smell disengaged by tlie moist weather, pre- 
vented ns from following the di.ssection of this 
animal any farther; and I have the honour, sir, 
to offer you the eoin])lete sloinacfi of this seal, 
which I have preserved*,”' 

Having replied to M. <!e la Vernier% that I felt 
gratified by his present of the stomach, with the 
tietailed account, and that it a|)pearetl probable 
to me, that the foramen ovale of the heart, which 
is generally open in marine animals, was closed 
in this only by its change of habits, and its re- 
maining in the air, M. de la Vernieie answered 
me, the {>Oth of January, 17b0; “That the sto- 
mach of this seal had never been injected, and 
that it was only a simple inflation : this viscus,” 
says he, “ appeared to contain some seeds that 
rattled with the slightest shaking ; . , . and, with 
respect to the mcmhraue which closed the fora- 
men ovale, it was semilunar and bag-shaped : 
the segment that terminated the concave edge 
of the crescent, seemed the firmest j the laminte 
that formetl this bag, although pelluciil, were 
organized with regular tissues of fibres ; I did not, 
however, see the blood-vessels; they slid upon 
each jthcr when pressed by the finger, and 
seemed of a tendifious texture. I do not know if 
the change of habits wbich this animal had con- 
tracted, could have formed a membrane of this 
structure ; but it is suflicient, sir, for me, that you 

4 

^ I cHrc M. Siilmrot (k* l:i Vcrrilere; T\'irat;s, le'?? Jaa- 
vkr, 
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assert the possibility of it as your opinion. More- 
over, M. ^loutagnon, who dissected the seal with 
me, says he remarked that it liad several in- 
flammations in the alimentary canal, and that it 
appeared to him to have four stomachs. I never 
saw this animal nimhiute, nor ever heard tliat it 
did.” • 

M. de la Verniere brought this stomach to 
Paris in last November, 1780; and I obs<-rved 
that it formed bat one single viscus, with tlie 
pouches or appendices, and not lour stomachs si- 
milar to those of ruminating animals. 

I have said, in the preceding article, tliat tiie 
great seal, described and figured by Dr. Parsons, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 409, 
may be the same as Anson’s sea-lion, or 
our wrinkle-nosed seal ; it, however, appears 
much bettor to refer it to the vvliite-hellicd seal, 
which we have described, although this last he 
smaller; but we are not conviiiced by wliat this 
learned pliysician has said on the iuteiior con- 
formation of this animal, and partienlarly on 
its stomach. Dr. Parsons writes me, tliat t!;e 
seal, which he described in the Philo.sophical 
Transactions, is certainly, in its interior eonlbr- 
mation, as different from oilier seals, as i^cow is 
from a horse; and, he adds, th^t he not only dis- 
sected this great seal, hut. two little seals ol dif- 
ferent species; and that he iound lluit these two 
fittle seals differtil also in the conlormation of 
their internal parts, one of them luiving two sto- 
machs, and the other but one : lie observed to 
we also, in the same letter, that the species of this 
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genus are very numerous ; that the great seal he 
had dissected,, had a large pouch {marsiipimi) 
filled with fish ; and another pouch, communicat- 
ing with this, which was full of angular stones j 
and, besides, two other sinaller pouches, contain- 
ing the white and fluid matter, which passes into 
the duodenum ) and that, certainly, this great 
seal is, in every respect, a ruminating animal 

Although Dr. Parsons was a celebrated physi- 
cian, and has even publisiied some good physical 
works, we have always doobted the above facts; 
nor can we believe, on bis single testimpny, that 
there are any ruminating animals of the seal 
kind ; nor that their stoniachs are like those of 
the cow ; it only appears that, in sonic of tljese 
animals, suph as that which M- de la Vernierc 
dissected, the stomach is divided into several 
pouches, by different ^tanglements ; but that is 
not sufficient to place the seals among the rumi- 
nating animals. Besides, they live on fish only, 
and we know that the animals which feed on prey 
do not ruminate; therefore, we mfiy reasonably 
presume, that the animals of the seal kind have 
no more tue faculty to ruminate than otters and 
other amphibious creatures. 

Tii(p large seal, of which Dr. Parsons has given 
a figure and description, and which was probably 
brought from the northern seas, seems to be a 
’species distinct from the other two ; fpr, though 
so young as to have hardly any teeth, it was 

* I.etter from Dr. Parsons to M. do Bnffon; London^ 
May 10, 1705. 
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more than double the magnitude of the common 
kind*. M. Klein f, as well as Dr. ParsoJis|, 

* Great seal, resembling the common, but grows to the 
length of twelve feet : (a gentleman of my acquaintance shot 
une of that size in the nort|i of Scotland.) That described in 
the Philosophical Transactions was seven feet and a half long, 
yet so young as to have scarce any teeth. The common seal 
is at full growth when it has aituiucd the length of six. It in- 
habits the coasts of Scotland, and the south of Greenland. — 
— Penn. Synops. Huadv. p. 3tl. 

Ulsuk. — Crantz's Greenland, vol. 5. p. 125. 

f Klein de Quad. p. 93. 

J This sea-calf was showed at Charing-cross, London, in 

the month of February, 1742 The figures given 

by Aldrovandus, Johnston, and others, being profiles, lead u» 
into two errors: 1st, They make a cubit in the fore limb, 
which is not visible in any shape from the surface of tlie 
body: and, 2dly, make the posterior parts terminate in two 
fins, which, on the contrary, are actually webbed feet, like 
those of water-fowl, consistinJ^)f five toes, each having three 
articulations, and ending with nails of a darkish colour. The 
<iqails of the fore paws are very considerable, being like the 
paws of a mole, contrived for crawling upon land, and partly 
for swimming, by a narrower web between each toe; but the 
hinder feet are^ extensive webs, serving alone to drive or row 

the creature In the waters The animal, which was a 

female, died yesterday morning, Feb. 1(5, and the viscera 
were as follows : The stomaphs, intestines, bladder, kidneys, 
ureters, diaphragm, lungs, great blood-vessels, and pudenda, 
were like those of a cow. The hairs of the whiskers are very ' 
long and clear. The spleen was two ftet long, four inches 
broad, and very thin. The liver consisted of six lobes, each 
hanging as long and lank as the spleen, with a very small 
gall-bladder. The heart was long and flabby in its contex- 
ture in general; having a foramen ovale, and very great 
coluitma carnosd. In the lower stomach were about four 
pounds weight of flinty pebbles, of which theSe I liave the 
honour to lay before you are part ; all which are sharp and 
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have said a great deal concerning this animal in 
a few words. 

Moreover, we have copied the figure of this 
seal Di’. Parsons (although it is imperfectly 
expressed in the Philosophical Transactions), to 
the end that we may compare it vvith our white- 
bellied seal *. 

It appears to me, also, tlwit tjie great seal men- 
tioned by Mr. Crantz f, by the name of utsuk, or 
W'ksuk\, may be the same species as that by 
Dr. Parsons, although it bp still larger,' singe 
Mr. Crautz says that these utsuk seals are found 
of twelve feet in length and of five hundred pounds 
weight* 

The large seal mentioned by Charlevoix, and 
which he says is found on the coast of 


angular, as if the animat chose tnem of iHat form for rullinj, 

the food The uterus is of the horned kind, each cornti 

being consideiably thiikerthan the body, or duct leading 

them The ovana are lery large, being granulated on 

the surface with the ova, under a veiy thin membrane; and 
the opening into the tubes leading to the ^orrma is a great 
hole. I ha\e annexed a iliauiiig of this pait — as well as of 
the animal itself, which is thought peilectly like the original. 
The animal is viviparous, and suckles its joung by the ma- 
millae, like quadrupeds, and its flesh is carnous and muscular. 
Thi* was very young, though seven feet and a half in length, 
having scarce any teeth, and having, fooa holes regularly 
placed about the uavel. — Phil. Trani. No. 469, Jk 383. 

* Phoca minor, dentibus caninis rectis, cerv|c^ 10iugiore> ca- 
M&rcnte, palmis anterioil|rt)^'ktis, hon digitalis, 
pi w^i ^ ^ bKlS' latis ordinariis: The loh^^nii^cd seak •!«*■ Ptr- 
ton’s Phil, Tran^. xlvii p 128. pi. 6. 

|- His'cire Generale lies Vay^gp^,t toifi xis. 

^ Egede, Diet. Groeul. Copenhag. 1750. 
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play also be of the same species; however, he 
ipbseryes that these Arcadian seals have a more 
pointed nose than the others; and adds, after 
Denis, that they are so big, “ that the bodies of 
their young exceed our largest hogs in size ; that, 
soon after they are bbrn, the parents carry them 
to the water, and, from time to titne, bring them 
on shore to suckle them ; that the fishery for the 
young ones is in the month of February, at 
which season they have not taken the water; 
that the parents fly at the first alarm, cif ing out 
to warn the little ones to follow ; but that a great 
number are killed before they can throw them- 
selves into the sea 

I confess that these indications are not suffi- 
ciently precise for us to decide on the identity or 
diversity of the species of seals that we have 
mentioned ; we report them here only to serve 
as a mark to voyagers, to assist them in their re- 
searches, and that they may be the better en- 
abled to instruct us. 


* Description de la Nouvelle France, (on iii, p. 143 e| 
jujv. 
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Third SjKcies. 

THE third species of large seal is that which 
the Gi%enlanders call ne'itsei'^oak f : this animal 
is distinguished by a hood of skin, in which it 
can bury its head as far as its eyes. The Danes 
and the Germans have named it klap-mutzCy 
which signifies a bonnet turned down. This 
seal, says Mr. Crantz is remarkable for a black 
wool, which clothes the skin under a white hair : 
this makes it appear of a fine gray colour: 

* CHARACTER SVECIFICUS. 

Phoca CaisTATA. P. capite antice cristato, corpore gns6Q, 
— Ldnn. Sj/sL Nat, GmeL i. p. — Erxleb, Mwnm^ p. *^90. 

Le Klap-Mysse.v. — Etrcde, GrQcnL p. 62. 

Neitsersoak. — Crantz, Groen. p. lOI*. 

Le Phouue a Cai'i/chon. — Buffi Hist, Nat, par Sonn* 
xxxiv. p. 56. 

Hooded Seal. — Penn, 2mdr, ii. p. 279. — Sftaw*s Gen, 
Zoal, i. p. 262. 

HABITAT 

in Groenlandla australiori, et Newfoundland. 

W, 

f Phocu majoris generis, cujus caput cute crassiori mobili 
tegitur, qua, faciem contra ictus tuetur. Egede, ubi supra, 

t Hisloire Generalc des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 61. 
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but the character which distinguishes it from 
other seals, is the hood, of a thick and downy 
skin, which it has on the forehead, and which 
they call hide muzzle, because the animal has the 
power to lower this skin over the eyes, to defend 
them from the whirlwinds of sand and snow 
in stormy weather. 

These seals regularly make two voyages a 
year; they are very numerous in Davis’s S, traits, 
where they remain from September to March ; 
they then go away to shore for the purpose of 
procreation, and return with their little ones in 
June, very thin and exhausted. They go off a 
second time in July, to go to the northward, 
where they probably find more abundant nou- 
rishment, for they return, very fat, in Septem- 
ber. Their leanness in May and June seems 
to indicate these months as the season of their 

I 

amours; and, at this time, they neglect theip 
food, and fast, like the lions and sea-bears. 
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Foitrlh Species, 

THE fourlli species of great earless seal, is 
called attarsoak, by the (.ireeulanders : it varies 
from the preceding in some cliaraciters; and its 
name, in the Greenland tongue, changes as its 
hair acquires dill'erent tints. Tiie foetus, vvliich 
is quite white, and covered vvitit woolly hair, is 
named ibLaii : during the first year, t!»e white de- 
creases, and the animat is called atiarak : in the 
second it becomes gray, and the seal bears the 
name of atteitsiak : in the third year it varies 
still more, and is then called aglektok : it is spotted 

* CH.MIACTER Si'K( IFIClTfi. 

Phoca GitOENLANDiCA. P. caplte Inevi inauriculato, cor^ 
pore griseo, laieribus luna nigra. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat. GmeL i. 
p. 64. — Erileb. Mamm, p. 588. 

Attarsoak. — CrantZy Grocm p. 163. 

Le Phooge a Croissant. — Enff- Hist, Nat. par Sonn, 
Xxxiv. p. 58. 

Harp Seal. — Pmu Hist. 'Jiiiadr, ii. p, 279, pi. 99. — 
Shaw's Gen. ZooL i, p. 262, pi. 71. 

HABITAT 


in Groenlandia ct Newfoundland, nec non circa Kamtshat- 
kam, Porte in lacu Baikal. W* 
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in the fourth, and goes by the name of milckfok; 
and it is not till the fifth year tliat the hair ac- 
quires a fine whitish-gray, and two black crescents 
appear on the back, the points of which are op- 
posite; the s(^al is then in full vigour, and takes 
the name of atfersoffle I have thought pro- 
per to mention ail these ihflerent names, tliat the 
voyagers, who frequent the coasts of Greenland, 
may discriminate these animals. 

The crescent s(‘al i-; clothed with strong stilT 
hair: its body is t hickly covered with fat, from 
w hence they ol>tain an oil, which, in taste, sinel!, 
and colour, rescmhles old olive oil “}•. 

Besides, it ap[)cars to me tliat we may refer 
this animal to the third species of seal noticed by 
M. Kracheninnikow|, wliich, says he, has great 
cherry-coloured circles on a yellowish fur, and 
which is (build in the Eastern Sea. M. Pallas §, 

* Hesitles these names, which denole t!»c species, or vaiie- 
ties of seals, the ( Jreeiiland tongue has otliers, w’hicli refer to 
several particulars in the history of these aninjais; (UJiiam is 
a flock of seals; the seal when playing on the surface of the 
water and swimming on its back, is called nullourpok \ dozing 
on the wait r stupified by heat, ttrlikpot\ it is named outok, 
when sleeping on the ice. The hole which the seal opens 
from beneath the ice with its clau.s, to breathe through, is 
ag;lo' the short javelin with which the Greenlander strikes ir, 
is iperuk, and the man who crawls on his belly for this pur- 
pose, anrnarpok: outtuUiartok, the hunter in his little boar, 
who pui-iuts them a great way. The skin, strlpt, is called 
erisakf the oil drawn from their fat, iguftak. — HccutilH par 
M, VAbbee Bexon, dc la Lecture du Dictionnaire Grocnlandoi$. 

f Illstoire Generale des Voyages, totn. xix. p. /Ji. 

t Id. ibid. p. 256. 

§ Voyage de Pallas, troisieme partie, p. 91. 
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also, refers a seal to this species which they soifte- 
times take at the mouth of tl)e Lena, the Oby, and 
the Jenessy, and which the Russians call sea-hare 
(morskoizuetz), on account of its whiteness, the 
hares being quite white, during the winter, ini 
that country. If this last Animal is in effect the 
same as the attersoak of M. Crantz, and as the 
seal of M. Kracheninnikow, we perceive that it 
is not only found in Davis’s Straits, and about 
Greenland, but also on the coasts of Siberia as 
far as Kamtschatka * ** . Finally, as the colour of 
the crescent seal varies according to its age, it 
may be that the gray, spotted, and circled seals, 
mentioned by voyagers from the north, were only 
the same animals, and all of the species of crescent 
seal seen at diO'erent agesf, and in this case' 

* The s("a-Iiares, erf the Northern Oceait, of which M. 
Pallas procured some skins, are as wdiite as snow, and shine 
like silver. They have longer liair than the other seals, in- 
somuc’li, that, upon raising the head and feet, their skin 
may be easily taken for that of a young sea-bear. It is ge- 
nerally in the. spring that the Samoiedes a^use themselves 
by watching the sea-hares, near the mouth of a*rivcr, when 
they come uut of ilic water, through the holes in the ice 
which they make for air. Near these openings they place 
planks, touhich they adjust a cord: they then hide thern- 
gelves behind a piece of ice, and, as soon as the seal comes 
upon the ice, they pull the board over the hole, and run to 
kill it. — Voyas;€ de Pa f fas, edit. Franc, 410, p. 123. 

f It appears (to judge by what Charlevoix says, Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France, t. iii. p. H3) that this crescent seal is 
found also in the seas near the eastern coasts of North Ameriiea. 

** These animals,’^ says he, “ liave the hair of divers colours; 
there are some entirely white, and all are so when Iwn; in 
proportion as tliey grow old, some become black, other.s red. 
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we shall be justified in referring to it also another 
species of seal, which, according to M. Kracben- 
innikow, has a yellowish-white belly j the rest of 
the skin studded with spots like those of the leo- 
pard, and whose young ones, when just born, 
are as white as suow^. 

and others blend all these colours together.’' We see that 
this passage refers sufficiently to the crescent seal, of which 
we have been speaking, and believe that it ought to be ap- 
plied to that animal. 

* M. Lpechin, who has given a very good and particular 
account of the crescent se.al in the Journal de Physi({ue for 
February, 176 f, says that this animal seeks the coldest shores; 
also, that it does not enter the White Sea until it is covered 
with ice, aixl only at the end of April, after having brought 
forth and reared its little one, for the female has but one at a 
birth : it afterwards returns into the vast Frozen Ocean. 
The young remain till the ice separates from the shore, when 
they rejoin their family. 

Crescent seals are found all the year round, according to the 
fishermen, about Nova Zembla, where there is a great quan- 
tity of ice: they are taken for the sake of the skin and fat. 
The skin of the full grown seals is used for coverlets; of that 
of the young seals, in the isle of Solowki, they make boots; 
it has this advantage over calves’ skin, that, when it is well 
prepared, it is almost water proof. The fat is also used by 
the curriers. K 
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THE NIET-SOAK SEAL^ 


Fifth Species. 

THE filth Species of earless seal is called, by 
the Greenlanders, met soak\ it is smaller than! 
the preceding: its hair is mixed with brown 
bristles, as stiff as those of a hog: the colour is 
variegated with great spots, and it stands on end 
like that of the sea-bears I. 

* Neither this, nor the two following seals, are distiiw 
guished specifically from the rest, by other authors. 

r. 

f Phoca majoris generis, maculis majoribus distincta (item 
vestis birsuta e pcllibus phocarum confecta) neilsik-saik. 
Phoca minor specie! supra mcmoratse, atak. Species phocm 
cum maculis majoribus ateit-siak, minor ejusdem speciei, 
ntarak', catulus generis snperioris, atcstak<,—Dkt. GrocnL 
Copenkag, t750. 



THE LAKTAK SEAL OF 
KAMTSCHATKA. 


Sixth Species. 

THE sixth species is that called by the Kamt* 
schatdales lakhtak *. It is not taken lower than the 
fifty-sixth degree of latitude, either in the Mer de 
PenginOy or in the Eastern Ocean; and appears 
to be one of the largest of the seal kind. 

* Kracheninnikow . — HUtoire Generate dee Voyages, t. xix. 

p. 260 . 
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Smth Spcch 

THE seventh species of seal without ex- 
ternal ears, is. called ijissipak by the Green- 
landers: the skirt of the young ones is black on 
the back, and white under the bellyj and that 
of the old ones is generally spotted.. This species 
does not migrate, but is found, throughout the 
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THE eighth sp’ecfed^ the Eurojiran 

of which w^ hAve given a figure, and 

* CU.VaAdfkSIt ^VECllHCUS. 

PiiocA V n utiNAr P. capite inauriciilato et cervice Icevi, 
forpore fusro. — %6t. Nat. Gmel i. p. &*^, — Scheb, 
ui. p. 303, pi. 84. — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 583. 

Vitulus iiiaris ocean). — Rondel Pisc. p. 458, cum fig, 
mala. 

Phoca seu vitulus maris oceam. — Rondel, Aquat. 

p. 829, fig. p. 830. Rondel altuque mala. 

Phoca seu vitulus marinus. — ulidtov. Pise. p. 722, fig. 
p. 724, mediocr. — Jomt* PtSC, p. 221, tab. 44, figg. medi- 
ocres. — Rays ^uadr. p. 189. 

Pao<\v Oceanic \ — Steller, Nov. Comm. Petrtjp^ li. p, ^90. 

Vb;\u Mahin ou Loup 4 >e Pom. 25, 

fig. 26. ' 

Le Phoque Common. — Ruff Hist. Nat* pair Sonn. xxJiciv. 
p. 68, pi. 2. fi^. 2. 

Common iSE-vt. — Pern* Hist, ^uadr. iu p. 27h.~Jt»». 
Rr. ZooL i. No* 37, pi. 12. — Skate* s Gen. ZqqL i. 
pi. 70. 


HABITAT 

versus litori in mari, prsecipue boreal), circa Spifebergiam, 
Croenlaiidiani> Americam borealem, Russiam, Norvegiam, 

U 2 
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THE COMMON SEAL. 


which is indifferently called sea-calf, sea-wolf^ 
and sea- dog these sareye names are also givei> 
to some other seals which we shall mention. 
This species is found not only in the Baltic 
Sea, and the open ocean, from Greenland to the 
Canaries, and to the Cape of Good Hopej but 
also in the Mediterranean and Black Sea, 

In this species there are differences, which are, 
perhaps, only varieties, depending on climate, es-. 
pecially as in places where the seals abound, 

iiique Omni maii ballhlco; in litoribus Belgii, Angliir, Gallite. 
Forte eadem species ex circa novain Zcelaadiam. JT. 

Common seal with large black eyes; large whiskers; 
oblong nostrils, flat head and nose; tongue forked at the 
end; two canine teeth in each jaw^ six cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, and four in the lower; no external ears; body 
covered with thick short hair; short tail and five palmaled 
toes on each foot, furnislied with strong sharp claws. The 
usual length is from five to six feet. The colour is very vari- 
ous, dusky, brinded, or spotted with white and yellow. — 
Penn. Sy nop 5 » Simdr. p. 339. 

d* The French sailors call it veati-?narin, or loup-marin : 
the English, common seal, that i.s to say, phoque commiin: tht; 
Spaniards and Portuguese, lobo de mer. I^ote communicated 
by Mr. Forster; but these names of sea-calf and sea-wolf 
have been equally applied to all the seals. 

j This is the seal of our ocean: it is large, and of a gray 
colour. We believe that this is the animal which the Ger- 
mans name ruhbe or sally the Swedes sial ; the Norwegians 
kaabe: and it is certainly the same that the members of the 
Academy of Sciences have noticed under the name of sea- 
calf. (See part. i. p. 189, pi. 27, of their Memoiies pour 
servir a THistoire des Animaux.) Lastly, it ap[)earsto us that 
it is also the same which Laet has figured, and which he calls 
chien mchin, or phoque. (Descript, des Iiides Occidentales, 
p. 41.) I shall not quote other authors, because they have 
either copied these, or have given bad figures. 
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^’e find them larger and smaller, thicker and 
lliinrier, and of various colours, according to their 
Sex and agie *. 

It is in this species that we must seek for the 
plwca of the ancients, which, as Aristotle ex* 
pressly says, has no dxlernal ears, and only audi- 
tory holes. 

All the characters which the ancients ascribe to 
their seal, agree with a smaller variety of common 
seal, which they frequently compare to the beaver 
and otter; they say that its Imir waves, and, 
li’om a natural sj’inpathy, follows the motions of 


* Canities ut homini et equo, sic quotjue vitulo iharino ac- 
cidit. — Olau Magn. dc Gent, Sept. p. 165. The sea-calves 
are covered with shyrt hair ot‘ various colours : some of 
them are black and white, others yellow, gray, and even red. 

. — Descript, de la Pkche de Baleine, par Zorgdrager, p. 191. 
Near the bay of St. Mathew, in Magellan’s Straits, we dis- 
covered two i.slan(ls, where the sea-wolves were so numerou-s, 
that w^e could have loaded our five vessels with them in two 
hours. They wore of dilferent colours, and of the size of a 
calf. — Tiist, des Navigat, anx Terres Aiistrnles, tom. i. 
ip. r27. The sea-calves of Spitzbergen have their heads of 
dili'erent figures : some of them are rounder, others longer 
and thinner under the muzzle. . . . They vary in colour. 
.... Some of them are spotted like tigers; others are 
spotted with black and white: some of them are yellow, 
others gray, and others red. ... In some the pupils of the 
eyes are of a crystalline colour, in others while, in others yel- 
lowish, and in others reddish. — Rccucildcs Voyages du Nord„ 
tom. ii. p. I IB. The skin of the sea-calf is covered with 
short hair of Various colours. Some of these animals are 
white, as the whole of them are when first brought forth ; 
and, as they grow up, some become black, otheys red, and 
others have a mixture of all these colours. — Charlevoix, 
tom. iii. p. 147. 
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the sea; that it lies backward when the tide 
ebbs, and forward when it flows'* ; and tiiis singu- 
lar effect continues long after the skin has bun 
Separated from the animal. Now, this quality 
could never have been insiagined with regaid to 
bur seals or those of tlie north ; because tlje hair 
of both is short and stiff'. But it agrees, in some 
measure, with the small se al, whose hair is wav- 
ing, and much longer and suppler than that of 
the other kinds. In general, seals of the south- 
ern, have finer and softer liair than those of lli< 
northern sfasj". Hesitlcs, Cardan affiinis po'vi- 
tirely J, that this quality, which had been consi 
dered as fabulous, is found to be real in the Indii'S. 
Without giving more faith to Cardan’s assertion 
than it deserves, it at h'ast sliows, that this qua- 
lity is peculiar to the Ituliati seal. Peihaps the 
Appearance, if it exists, is electrical ; and both 
ancients and modern'-', being ignorant Of the 
cause, have ascribed the effect to the chhing and 
flowing of the sea. But, hovrever this maltei 


,* Pelles eoram etiam detractas eprpori sensnm aeciuorum rcr 
tinere traduot, semper asstn loans, recedentu inhorresjccre. — 
PUn. Hist. Nat. lib. i.s. cap. xiii, Severinus asserts, that ht 
8|flV,''t!iis t^onderfuf appearance; bqt he expresses it vrith 

sife ea * 


jljlieratlon aa destroys its credibility. “ NV^ben the 

raised 


fall down so .closcfi'ti 


eem lo 


^it, pour servir d I’Hisf. Anmauxji. part. i. 


|ie » 

p.m ■' 

f At tlic island of Joan Fernandes, tiie sea-calvo.s have a 
fur so fine and short, timt I luive seen notiiing eijudl to it 
elsewhere, — Dimpitr,' V^d. L - p. I ! 
i Cardan de Subtil itaU*, lib. \ 
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stands, the reasons already given are sufficient 
to found a presumption that the small seal is the 
piwca of the ancients. It is likewise probable 
that it is the same wijh Rondeletins’s Mediter- 
ranean seal *, which, he remarks, has a body 
proportionally longei' and thinner than the seal 
of the ocean. 

Aristotle knew this animal ; for he tells us, 
that it is of an ambiguous nature, an internaedi- 
atc creature between aquatic and terrestrial ani- 
mals ; that it is an imperfect quadruped; that it 
has no external ears, but only two conspicuous 
auditory passages, and that it has a forked 
tongue, paps for suckling, and a small tail like 
that of the stag. But he seems to have been de- 
. ccived when he says, that this animal has no 
gall-bladder. Dr. Parsons, indeed, acknow- 
ledges, that the gall-bladder of the large seayie 
has described was very small. M. Daubenton^ 
however, found, in our seal, which he dissected^ 
that the gall-bladder was proportioned to the size 
of the liver ; and the gentlemen of the academy 
found a gall-bladder in the seal they describe; 
but mention not that it was remarkably small. 

Aristotle, besides, could have no knowledge 
of the large seals produced in the Frozen Sea; 
because, in |iis time, the whole north of Europe 
and of Asia were entirely unknown. The Greeks, 
and even the Romans, regarded France and 
Germany as their north. The Greeks, particu- 
larly, knew none of the animals peculiar 


Roundelet. de PWeibus, lib. xvi. 
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to , these countries. Hence Aristotle, who 
mentions the phoca as a common animal, can 
mean nothing else than the Mediterranean seal. 

M. Kracheninnikow add M. Pallas* say, that 
there are common seals even in the Caspian Sea, 
and in lake Baikal where the water is sweet, as 
well as in the lakes Onega and Ladoga in Russia ; 
which seems to prove that this species is spread al- 
most universally, and that it may live equally in 
the sea and in the sweet waters, in cold climates 
and in temperate. 

The voice of the seal has been compared to 
the barking of a hoarse dog : when young, it 
is clearer, and resembles the mewing of a cat. 
The young, when carried off from the mother, 
mew continually, and sometimes die of hunger 
rather than take the food that is offered to them. 
The old seals bark at those who strike them, and 
use every effort to bite and avenge themselves. 
In general, they are not very timid, and even 
show marks of courage. Instead of being afraid 
of lightning or thunder, it seemS' to entertain 
them. During a tempest, they leave the water, 
and even the ice, to avoid the shock of the 
waves ; and they come upon the land to amuse 
themselves with the storm, and to receive the 
rain, of which they are exceedingly fond. They 
have naturally a disagreeable smell, which is 
felt at a great distance, when numbers of them 
are collected in one place. When pursued, they 
frequently void their 'excrements, which ace 


* V«^yagti de Pallas, tom. iii 
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yellow, and diffuse an abominable odour. They 
b.ive a great quantity of blood; and, as they are 
likeuiise loaded with fat, they are heavy and 
sluggish. They sleej* much, and very sound*. 
They love to sleep in the sun, upon boards of ice, 
and upon rocks; and they may be approached 
without wakening them. Tliis is the most 
common mode of seizing them. They are sel- 
dom shot, because, though the ball enters their 
head, they do not die suddenly, but spring into 
the water, and the hunter loses them. As they 
may be approached very near when asleep, or 
when at a distance from the sea, their motion 
being slow, they are assaulted with clubs and 
poles. I’hey are very robust and tenacious df 
life. “The}' die not easily,” a traveller remarks; 
“ for, though mortally wounded, their blood 
almost entirely exhausted, and their skin taken 
off, they .still live; and it is frightful to see them 
in this condition weltering in their blood. We 
killed one which was eight feet long; after skin- 
ning it, and taking out most of the fat, notwith- 
standing all the blows it had received on the head 
and muzzle, it still endeavoured to bite, and even 
seized a cutlass with nearly as much vigour as 
if it had not been wounded. We afterwards 
thrust a sword across the heart and liver, from 
which there issued as great a quantity of blood 

* Nullum animal graviore somno premitur. Ptnnls quibus 
in'raari utuntur, humi quoque pedum vice serpuiit; sursum 
dcorsumque claudicantiuifn more se moventes. ...... Capitur 

dormiens vitulus mariiius, praesertim humane mucrone^ quia 
profund issime dormit. — 01. Magn, de Gent. Sept. p. I(i5. 
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if they are but wounded, they are caught withoul 
difficulty, but they are not easily killed, if they 
first go to the bottom, where great dogs, trained 
to this chase, will dive for them to the depth of 
seven or eight fathoms*.” 

These eight or nine seals,*' which we have no- 
ticed, are chiefly found near the most northern 
shores of the European, Asiatic, and American 
seas 5 whilst the sea-lion, sea-bear, and even the 
white-bellied seal, are found equally dispersed in 
both hemispheres. All these animals, except 
the wrinkle- nosed and white -bellied seal, are 
known to the Russians and other northern people 
by the names of dog, and sea-calf •}• : it is the 
same at Kamtschatka, at the Kourile Islands, 
and among the Koriaks; where they are called 
kolkhdy betarka, and memel', which equally sig- 
nifies sea-calf, in the three languages. 

Their skin,” says Mr. Crantz, “ is strong and 
shaggy, like the terrestrial quadrupeds, except 
that the hair is thick, short, and for the most 
part shining, as if it was oiled. The^two fore-feet 
of these animals are formed for walking, those * 
behind for swimming} each foot has five toes, 

* Description de la NoOvelle France, tofti. iii. p, 143 et 
suiv. 

f The French also call them veaux-marins, and sometimes 
hup-marinst and the Canadian fishermen name some brewers, 
because they agitate the watetj^and make a whirlpool; others 
mu\ and to another they give the name of great head; but 
we must not .confound them with the sea-bear, which several 
voyagers have called calf, and sea-teolf, although it difiers 
esseijiially in the ears, which project externally. 
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every toe four joints, armed with nails for 
climbing the rocks, or clinging to-lhe ice: the 
toes of the hind-feet are so webbed, that ii^ 
swimming, they spread them like a fan. They 
are of the amphibious kind j the sea is their ele- 
ment, and fish their food: they steep on laud, 
and even snore so deeply in tlie sun, thiit it is 
easy to surprise them. They run with their fore- 
feet, and jump, or fling themselves with the hind 
ones; but so quick that a man can hardly catch 
them. They have sharp teeth and strong haire 

in the snout, like the bristles of a wild boar 

Their body is thick in the middle, and terminate^ 
conically at both ends*.” 

These animals copulate and bring forth on the 
rocks, and sometimes on the ice: they suckle 
their little ones in the water, but much oftener 
on landf. They sufl’er them now and then to 
go to sea, afterwards they bring them on shore, 
and thus exercise them till they are able to swim 
the longest voyages. 

These animals not only afford the Greenlander 
■ food and raiment but their skins arc used to 

* Histoiie Generale des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 60et61. 

t Charlevoix, Descr. de la Nouv. Franc, tom. iii. p. l+i 
et suiv. 

X The Russians and Kamtschatdales also derive very great 
benefit from seal hunting: they make candles of their fat, 
which the natives prefer to every other grease for seasoning 
their food : they likewise eat the flesh, and dry it in the sun 
to preserve during the time when they cannot fish: with the 
skins they make soles for their shoes : and tbe Korelli, the 
Olntorcs, and the Tschukotskol make boats of them. •—//«- 
foire dc Kamtschatka, par M, Krctchenhimkoxv, tom. i. p. 
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cover their tents and their canoes j they also bum. 
the oil in their lamps, and tliey sew their gar- 
ments together with the nerves and tendinous 
fibres: the guts, well cleaned and thinned, are 
used, instead of glass, for their windows, and the 
bladder of these animals serves them for a vessel 
to hold their oil : they dry the llesh to preserve 
it during the time when they can neither hunt 
nor fish; in a word, seals are the Greenlander’s 
principal resource, and it is on this account that 
thev are trained when voung to the chase of 
these animals, and that those who succeed best, 
acquire as much gloiy as if they had distin- 
guished themselves in battle 

M. Kracheninnikow, who saw these animals 
at Kaintschatka, says that they sometimes come 
up the rivers in sucli abundance, that the little 
isles scattered about the sea- coasts are covered with 
them*. In general, they seldom go more than 
tw'enty or thirty leagues from the islands, except 
when they go their voyages up the rivers in puiv 
suit of the tisli which they feed upoq. They co- 
pulate unlike quadrupeds, the females lying on 
their backs to receive the male. The great spe- 
cies, as we have said before, produce but one 
young at a lime, and the little species two. Ac- 
cording to Kracheninnikow, all these animals 
have a strong disagreeable voice; the young 
ones make a plaintive noise, and all of them 
grunt and murmur in a hoarse tone incessantly. 
As soon as they are wounded, they become dan- 


* Ilisfoire Generale des Voyages, tom, xix. p. 256. 
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gerous, then they defend themselves with a sort 
of fury, even when their skull is broken into se- 
veral pieces^. 

From all that we have said, we find that the 
genus of seal is not only pretty numerous in s[ie* 
cics, but that each ‘species is also very nume- 
rous ill individuals, if we may jiidgc by the quan- 
tity of those which voyagers have found collected 
together on the newly discovered sliores, and at 
the extremities of both continents. Tlie desert 
poasts arc, in effect, the last asylums of these 
marine colonies, which avoid the inhabited 
shores, and only apiiear disticrscd in our seas; 
and, in reality, these bands of seals, Uxcfj* ilorks 
of Old Proteus, which the ancients h-ivf^ so 
often painted, and which they ongiit to ir.r e 
seen in the Mediterranean, since they kn(*vv so 
very little of the ocean, have almost disappeared, 
and are only found dispersed about our roasts, 
where it is but fair that they should enjoy that 
peace and security which is wanting in their 
great societies: they must go elsewhere to seek 
that liberty which is necessary to all social re- 
union, and which they can find only in less fte- 
quented seas, and under the frigid zones of both 
poles. 

* ''They are/ 'says M, Kracheninnikow, "lively and coura- 
geous. 1 have seen one that was taken with a hook at the 
mouth of the great river, fling itself on our people very fero- 
ciously, even after its skull was fractured ; tliey could hardly 
drag it on shore, as it struggled to throw itself into the river, 
and when it found that the thing was inipossiijie* it be^an to 
cry, and the more they struck it, the more ferocious it be- 
catfne/* — Histoire de Kamtschatka, tom. i. p. 27 o. 
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ALL the seals that we have hitherto men- 
tioned have only auditory holes, and no external 
ears: the sea-bear is not the largest of eared 
seals, but it is the most abundant species, and 
has the greatest range f. It is cjuite a different 

* CHARACTER SPECIPICUS. 

Phoca Ursina. P. capite auriculato. — Linn. Syst» Nat* 
GmeL i. p. 62. — Schreb. iii. p. 289, pi. 82. — Erxleb. Mamnu 
p. 579. 

Phoca (ursina) nigricans, naso sirao, capite auriculato, pc- 
dibus anterioribus pinniforniibus. — Shawls Gen. ZooL i. 
p. 265. 

Ursus Marinus. — Steller, Nov. Comm. Petrop. ii. p. 331, 
tab. 15. 

L^Ours Marin. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Som. xxxiv. p. 94*, 
pi. 3. 

Ursine Seal. — Penn. Hist, 2uadr* ii. p. 281, pi. 100. — 
^haxx/s Gen. Zqol. i. p. 265, pi. 72. 


HABITAT 

in KamUcbatkae maritime inter 4si^ni et Amiericam prox- 
imam, primario in insula Beringii. A Junib ad Septembrim 
inhabitant insulas inter utrumqut^ orbem, in quibus coeunt 
atque pariunt: mense Septembri emaciatae adeunt litor^ 
^siatica atque Americana inter gradukn latituclinis 50 et 56. 

• W. 

t They are seen in the island of Juan Fernandes, situated 
fifty«six degrees of southern latitude ; at the island of Saipt, 
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aninitil from the white sea-bearj which we have 
described elsewhere; this last being a quadruped 
of the terrestrial bear kind, and the subject of 
our present consideration a . truly amphibious 
atiin^al. df-jthe family pf seals. Mr< Forster, who 
saw several of these creatures in his voyage. wUH 
captain Cook, and who made drawings of soij^i 
obligingly gave me the design from which we 
have engraved our plate j he also cornmtidicated 
to me several historical facts respecting their na- 
tural habits, and these observations, added to 
those of M. Steller and some other voyagers* 
are suflicient to convey a pretty eXaCt knowledge 
of this animal, which till now has been con- 
founded with other seals. 

The sea-bear species seems to be found in 

all the oceans ; for voyagers have met with, and 

recognised these animals, in ihe equatorial seas* 

and under all latitudes, bveii to the fiftv-sixth de- 

* •/ 

gree, in both hemispheres. Dampier is the first 
who has mentioned it, under the name of sea- 
hear I several other navigators have called it. com 
moti.seal, because in e|G^t it isyery cOttirobnly 
found ftt all the seas*->southern dr northern ^>hut 
we must obs^'ve.tihat this name has been impro- 
perly applied to it, since it belongs i^cifically 
to the common seal, inhabiting our European 

Pierre, the coast of Patagonia, the 

at New Hollaad, New^a#^ 
pagc«Wl(kb.i^ffl*dttoost the 

Hefn dS tlw Atn«ri(m9'«tBSU,*'‘«veB t* 

KqmtscWka. 

VOL. IX. 


.}i/^i /.;fA 
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coasts, which is by no means so large, and which, 
moreover, has no external cars. 

It appears that the sea-bear, of all the animals 
of this genus, is the one which makes the longest 
voyages: its constitution is not subject to injury 
from the influence of any climate: we find it in 
every sea and about the almost desert islands: it 
is met with in numerous flocks in the Kamt- 
schatkan sea, and on the inhabited islands be- 
tween Asia and America. M.Steller, after his 
unfortunate shipwreck, had time to observe them 
on Bering’s Island’*^: he informs us that in the 
month of June these animals quit the coasts of 
Kamtschatka, and that they return at the end 
of August or beginning of September, to»pass 
the autumn and winter j-. 'When they depart, 
in June, the females are ready to drop their 
young; and it appears that the object of their 
voyage is to remove, as far as possible, from 
all inhabited shores, that their little ones may 


* There is such abundance of these tftiimals in Bering's 
Island, that they cover all the shore, which frequently obliges 
the travellers to quit the flats, and climb the rocks and moun- 
tains. It is proper to observe that they are found only on 
the southern coast, which is opposite to Kamtschatka ; this, 
perhaps, may be because it is the first land they meet with in 
going from Cape Kranotzkoi towards the east. — Hist. d» 
Kamtschatka, par Krachsninnikow; Lyon, 1767, tom. i. 
p. 307. 

f M. Steller says, that a single family of these animals is 
often composed of 120 individuals; that this family not only 
keep together on the shore, but also while swimming in the 
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remain in peace, and that they may after- 
ivards indulge themselves, undisturbed, in amor- 
ous pleasures, for the females are in heat a 
motith after they bring forth. All return very 
thin in August; the stomachs and intestines of 
those which M. Steller dissected in that season 
were empty, and he imagines that they eat little 
or nothing during their amours. This season of 
love is also that of war, the males fight furiously 
to maintain their family, and preserve their pro- 
perty; for, when a male sea-beat attempts to 
carry off from another one of his adult daughters, 
or wives, or to drive him from his place, the Com- 
bat is bloody, and generally ends in the death of 
one or both, 

Each male has commonly eight or ten females; 
and sometimes fifteen or twenty. He is very 
jealous, and watches them with great care: he 
generally places himself at the head of his family, 
which is composed of the females and their little 
ones of both sexes : each family keeps separate, 
and, although ifliese animals are by thousands in 
some places, the families never mix, but each 
forms a little troop with the chief male, who 
rules as master, at the head. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that the chief of another family comes to 
assist one of those already engaged in combat, 
and then the fight becomes more general, and 
the victor possesses the whole family of th« 
vanquished, which he unites to his own. 

These sea-bears are not afraid of any other 
marine animals, however they seem to bend be- 

X 2 
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fore the sea-lion, for they carefully avoid him 
and never approach him, although he often esta- 
blishes himself on the same shore*: but they 
make cruel war with the sea-otter (saracovienne), 
which, being less and weaker, cannot defend it- 
self against them. These animals, which appear 
very ferocious, from the combats in which they 
engage, are, however, neither dangerous nor for- 
midable j they do not even try to defend them- 
selves against mankind, and are only to be feared 
when reduced to despair, and when they are so 
closely pursued that they cannot escape: they 
are likewise put out of humour when they are 
plagued while enjoying their females ; they will 
suffer themselves to be knocked down rather 
than desist. 

The manner in which they live and behave 
among themselves is very curtous, they appear 
to be passionately fond of their family; if a 
stranger comes to carry off one of them, they 
testify their regret by shedding tears ; they also 
cry when some one of their family, which they 
have ill treated, approaches to ask pardon. Thus, 
in these animals, it seems that tenderness suc- 
ceeds to severity, and that it is always with re- 


♦ We observed (on a little island near Staten Land) that 
the bears and sea-lions^ although encamped on the same 
shore, always continued at a great distance from each other, 
and that they did not communicate together.^'* — Fot'sters 
Voyage. 

" The*sea-lions occupy the greatest part of the coast ; the 
sea-bears inhabit the interior of the island.*^ 
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gret that they punish either their females or 
their little ones *. The male appears to be at 
once a good father of a family and an imperious 
chief of his troop : he is jealous to preserve his 
authority, which he never uses but when it is ne- 
cessary. 

The young males live for some time in the bo- 
som of their family, and quit it when they are 
full grown, and strong enough to put themselves 
at the head of some females, whom they oblige 
to follow, and this little troop soon becomes a 
more numerous family. As long as they remain 
in full vigour, and in a state to enjoy their fe- 
males, they govern them as masters, and never 
quit them; but, when old age has reduced their 
strength and extinguished their desires, they 
abandon their femaks, and retire to live in soli- 
tude : ennui or regret seems to make tlu m more 
ferocious; for these solitary old males express no 
fear, neither do they fly, like the others, at the 
sight of ma‘'''’nd f ; they grunt, show llieir 


* M. Steller says that these animals heat their fantliy for 
the slightfc.st fault, but that it is sufticient a teruale or 
a young one, when they otleiul, to caress tlie mule by iicking 
his feet, to disarm his wrath. 

f “ The old males/^ says Kradienimiikow, sometimes 
sleep a whole niomh wiUiont taking any lottfl ; ihey \\\\. very 
fierce, and attack passengers; ami they are so obst'inie, that 
they will rather softer tlt atli ih.m (pi it their place, V\ hen 
they perceive a man appioaohieg, s<tme out? atiaeks him, 
and the others remain near to deit-nd ihemseUr.s; they 
bite the stones which are thrown at them, and run upon ilje 
person who throws them. Kvtm when llieir teeth are hrokt n, 
and their eyes put out^ they will not budge from their pdace* 
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teeth, and even daringly rush upon the person 
who attacks them, without ever dravving back or 
running away; insomuch, that they will rather 
suffer themselves to be killed than retreat. 

The females, less courageous than the males, 
are so attached to their young, that, even in the 
most pressing dangers, they will not abandon 
them, till after they have exerted all their 

Moreover^ none dare abandon his post, fur if he does, the 
others devour him : if 2 ii\y one appears willing to retire, the 
others close upon him to prevent his iliglu ; and if any onp 
doubts the courage of his comrade, or suspects him of running 
away, he attacks him/* — Ilistoirc dc Kamtschatka, tom. i, 
p. 209. 

The seals ami sea-lions were likewise killed with great 
difficulty, but their snout was by far the most sensible part. 
Dr. Sparrman and myself were near being attacked by 
one of the oldest sea-bears, on a cliffi where several hundreds 
l«iv assembled, which all seemed to wait the isfeueof the fight. 
The doctor had <lischarged his musket at a bird, and was 
going to pick it up, when this old bear growled and snarled, 
and seemed ready to oppose him- As soon as I was near 
enough, 1 shot the surly creature dead, and at that instant the 
whole herd, seeing rlieir champion fallen, hurried to the sea j 
and many of tliem hobbled along with such precipitation, as 
to leap down ten or fifteen yards perpendicular upon the 
pointed rocks on the shore, though without receiving any 
hurt, winch may be attributed to their fat easily giving way, 
and their hide being remarkably toiigh.^^ — Forsftr^a Voyage, 
ii. p. ol9. 

** This is a frightful looking amphibious animal, and bites 
with such strength, that it can divide the handle of a half- 
pike, as we have experienced : it does not fly from the pre- 
sence of two or three men; when provoked, it wall even dare 
to attack* them. — G, ff^ilbert, RccucU des Voyages guidon* 
servi a V Etahlissement de la Compngnie drs Inde^ Oj'ientaleSj ii. 
p. 348. 
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strength and courage, to guard and preserve 
them ; and often, although wounded, they will 
carry their young in their mouth to save them. 

M. Steller asserts that the sea-bears have se- 
veral dilFerent cries, all relative to the circum- 
stances or passions which agitate them: when 
they are quiet on the shore, it is easy to distin- 
guish the females and young from the old males, 
by the sound of their voice ; of which the me- 
lange resembles {at a distance) the bleating of a 
flock composed of sheep and calves : when they 
are in pain, or are fatigued, they bellow, or roar; 
and when they have been beaten, or vanquished, 
they groan and make a •.vhistling, somewhat like 
the cry of the sea- otter. In their combats they 
roar and tremble like the lion; and, lastly, when 
happy, and after a victory, they make a little 
sharp noise, which they repeat several times 
together. 

They have all their senses in perfection, espe- 
cially that of smelliiig, for they are warned by 
this sense even when asleep, and they awake 
when wo advance towards them, although they 
be yet at a distance. 

They do not move so slow as the conforma- 
tion of their feet appears to indicate; we must 
even run well tq overtake them * : they swim 

* Stcller, Nov. Co?n. Pcirop. tom. ii. ann. 17,01. How* 
ever, M. de Pages, who saw these animals at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the species is small, says that they move 
very slowly, and that, as they are fat and fullj they can 
hardly turn themselves upon land. — Note communicated bj/ 
M. de Pauses, ensign of a kings ship. 
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very rapidly, and in an hour will accomplish an 
extent of more than a German mile * : when 
they sport near the shore they make different 
evolutions ; sometimes they swim on the back, 
and sometimes on the belly ; they sometimes 
appear even to support themselves almost in a 
vertical position ; they roll over, plunge, and 
oc( asionally fling themselves several feet out of 
th(‘ water I ; in the open sea they generally re- 
main upon their back, so, however, as not to 
show their fore-feet, but only those behind, which 
they now and then raise out of the water; and, as 
they have the foramen ovale of the heart open, 
they can remain a long while under water with- 
out respiring. At the bottom of the sea they 
catch crabs and other Crustacea, and shells, 
W'hich they feed upon when fish is scarce. 

The females bring lorth, in the desert islands 
of the northern hemisphere, in June; and as 
they are in heat in the July following, we may 
cenclnde that the time of gestation is at least six 
monihs. They generally bring ene little one at 
a lime, and very rarely two: the males, when 
born, are larger and blacker than the females : 
they I’* come bluish, and spotted between the 

* The sea-cat (sea-bear) saysi M. Kracbeninnlkow, swims 
so qtiiik that it wili go, with ea.se, six verstes in an hour- 
W'hen it is woundcil, it seizes the fisherman’s boat with its 
teeth, am! drar.s it along with such vapidity, that it may be 
said to fly on the watei : it often happens that the boat is 
overset and the people drowned, unless the steersman is care-, 
ful, amf kbserves the which the aiiimal takes, — iLV 

tozre de KtuHtuduifka, i. p. 306. 

t In ole communicated by M. de Pages. 
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fore- legs, as they grow del * : botli moles and fe- 
males are bom with their eyes open, uiid with 
thirty two teeth, but (he canine teeth, or tusks, 
do not apjjear till four y(‘ars after. I'lie mothers 
suckle their young till they return to their usual 
haunts, that is to say, till the end of Augn.st: 
these little ones, being already strong, often play 
together, and when they hapj)en to fight, the 
conqueror is caressed hy tlie father, and the 
vanquislied protected and secured by its motlicr. 

They generally copulate in the evening: an 
hour before this happens, botli liio male and fe>- 
male enter the water ; they swim gently toge- 
ther, and afterwards return to land. I he female, 
who generally leaves the water first, turns iipou 
her back, and, in that situation, the male covers 
her ; he appears very ardent and active, and 
presses the female so strongly with his weiglit 
and by his movements, that she is oftcu so buried 
in the sand that only her head and feet appear; 
during this time, which is long enough, the male 
is so engaged, that he may ho appso;!ched with- 
out fear, .-md even touched with the hand f. 

The hair of these animals, which is thick and 
long, stands on end : it is black on the body, and 


* Ilistoire du Kamtscliatka, par M. Krachiiiiinnikow, t. i. 
p. 296. 

\ I have seen one of these animals/’ says M. Stellcr, 
remain attached more than a quarter of an hour : I struck 
him with my fist .... . the ^lovv made him look at me, 
and put him in a passion^ whicn he testified by a terrible 
roaring; but this did not hinder him from rontiiiuing and 
finishing his work/’ — Nov. Comm, Petrop, aim. 1751, t. ii. 
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yellowish, or reddish, on the feet and the flanks j 
under this long hair, there is a sort of felt, that is 
to say, a second hair, shorter and very soft, which 
is also of a reddish colour. But, in old age, the 
longest hairs become gray, or white, at the tip, 
which makes them appear of a somewhat sombre- 
gray cojour : they l»ave not long hairs about the 
neck, like a mane, as in the sea-lions. The fe- 
males differ so strongly from the males, as well 
in colour as in size, that we should be inclined 
to take them for animals of another species. 
Their long hairs vary; they are sometimes gray, 
and sometimes reddish ; the young, when born, 
are of the finest black ; of their skins they make 
furs, which are much esteemed, but, in their 
fourth year, they become reddish on the feet 
and the sides of the belly. It is on this account 
that they often kill the pregnant females to obr 
tain the skin of the foetus, because in that state 
the fur is still more silky, and blacker, than when 
the animal is first born. 

The largest sea-bears of the Kamtschatkap 

seas, weigh about twenty Russian poods, i, e. 

800 of our pounds ; in length they dd not exceed 

eight or nine feet : this applies also to those 

which arc found at Staten Land *, and in several 

* 

* “ We walked upon the summit of the island (near Staten 
l.and) which was nearly level, but covered with innumerable 
little mounds, on each of which grew a large tuft of grass 
{dactyUs glomerata). The intervals between these tufts 
were very muddy and dirty, which obliged us to leap from 
one to the other. We soon discovered that another kind 
of seals occupied this part of the island, and caused the 
mqd by coming wet out of the sea. These were no other 
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isles of the southern hemisphere, where vo3'agers 
have noticed these same sea-bears, and have ob- 
served other* much smaller. 

During the nine months which these large 
animals stay on the^coasts of Kamtschatka, i. e. 
from August to June, the}' have a fat membrane 
on the body, under the skin, about four inches 
thick. The fat qf the males is oily, and of a very 
disagreeable taste, but that of the females is less 
abundant, and of a more supportable flavour ; 
the flesh may be eaten ; that of the young is even 
tolerably good, whilst the meat of the old ones 
has a very bad taste, althougli stript of the fat; 
the heart and the liver arc the only eatable 
parts*. 

The one described by SteJler, measured but 
seven feet three inches from the end of the nose 
to the eHtremify of the back fins; and seven 


then the sea-bears which we had already soon at Dusky Bay, 
but which were here intinitely more numerous, and grown to 
a much larger #size, equaUing that a.ssigncd to them by 
Stelier. They are, however, far inferior to the sea-iions, the 
males being never above eight or nine feet long, and thick in 
proportion. Their hair is dark brown minutely sprinkled 
with gray, and much longer on the whole bod}^ than that of 
the sea-lion, but does not form a mane. The general outline 
of the body and the shape of t^ie fins are exactly the same.” — 
Forster* s Voyage, ii. p. 516. 

* " The old lions and sea-bears were killed chiefly for the 
sake of their blubber, or fat, to make oil of ; for, except their 
harslets, which were tolerable, the flesh was too rank to be 
eaten with any degree of relish. But the young cubs were 
very palatable; and even the flesh of some of •the old lion- 
esses VI as not much amiss ; but that of the old males was abo- 
phnable.” — Cooke* s Second Voyage, ii. p. 1^15. 
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feet, an inch, and six lines, from the same point 
to the end of the tail. 

If the sea-bear be compared with the land spe- 
cies, we find no other resemblance between them 
thaxi in the skeleton of the head, and in the shape 
of the fore part of the body, which is thick and 
fleshy *. The head, in its natural state, is covered 
with a fatty membrane an inch thick, which gives 
it a much rounder appearance than that of the 
terrestrial bear j it is in realit y two feet five inches 
six lines in circumference behind the ears, and 
is only about eight inches long ; but, after hav- 
ing stript off the fat, the skull strongly resembles 
that of the land-bear. Besides, these two ani- 
mals difler exceedingly in shape; the posterior 
part of the body in the sea-bear is very thin, and 
takes almost a conical form, from the loins to near 
the tail, which is but two inches long ; insomuch 
that the thickness of the body, which is four feet 
eight inches in circumference about the shoul- 
ders, is reduced to one foot six inches and three 
lines near the tail. 

The sea-bear has external ears like the sea- 
Uon and sea- otter; these ears measure an inch 

* “ The sea-hears (of the island of St. Elizabeth) have, in 
effect, more resemblance to bears than to wolves . . , . their 
colour, and their head, are altogether like the bear’s, except 
that their snout is sharper: they resemble them also in their 
motions, and in the manner in which they perform them; but 
they are as if paralytic behind, for they can only drag their 
legs and hind fins after them; nevertheless, they run so, 
quick, that a man can hardly overtake them. — G. Spilhert, 
Recueil des Voya(*es qui mt servi a VEtablissement.de la Corrh 
pagnie des Indes Orkntales, tom. ii. p. 437 et 438. 
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and seven lines; they are pointed, conical, 
straight, smooth, and without hair externally; 
they open only by a longitudinal slit, which the 
animal can contract and close when it plunges 
under water ; the eyes are large and prominent, 
somewhat like those of an ox ; the iris is black ; 
they are furnished with eyelids and eyelashes, 
and are defended, like those of the common seals, 
by a membrane which originates from the great 
angle of the eye, and which can cover it when 
the animal pleases. 

The mouth, from the angle to the end of the 
muzzle, measures but three inches ; it has 
whiskers, the bristles of which are five inches 
.eight lines long ; the upper lip projects an inch 
and a half beyond the lower ; and the distance 
between the two lips, when the mouth is open, 
is about four inches. The tongue, which is like 
that of all other seals, rather cloven at the end, is 
four inches and a half, or five inches long. 

The teeth are very pointed, and so placed in 
each jaw, that each point exactly corresponds 
with the space that separates the end of the 
others: there are in all thirty-six ; twenty above, 
and sixteen below : in the upper jaw, four 

cutting teeth, divided into tw'o points at their 
end : secondly, two canine teeth, one on each side, 
about four lines long, which are curved inwards: 
thirdly, two other canine teeth, or very sharp 
tusks, one on each side, about eight or nine lines 
long; it is with these that the animals tear and 
wound themselves cruelly-: fourthly, six other 
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teeth, whiOh are sharp like the rest, 'and vvh'icH 
occupy the place of the grinders. 

In the lower jaw, as in the upper, there arej 
Jirst, four cutting teeth in front : secondly, two 
canine only, one on each side 5 they are sharp 
edged on the anterior face, and more than an inch 
long : the sea-bear uses them in its battles, as the 
wild boars do their tusks j but there are no other 
canine teeth, as in the upper jaw: thirdly, five 
pointed teeth on each side, which supply the 
place of grinders, the same as in the upper jaw. 

A character which is common to bears and to 
sea-lions, and which distinguishes them from all 
other animals is, the form of their feet : they are 
provided with a web, or fin, which, in the fore- 
feet, unites the toes into a single mass ; whilst in 
those behind the toes arc also united by a web, 
in which they are somewhat like the web-footed 
birds. The animal uses its fore-feet in walking 
on land, while those behind are of no other ser- 
vice than to swim with and to scratch : they are 
dragged along on the ground like iJseless mem- 
bers, for tbe.se hind parts of the body collect and 
accumulate such a quantity of sand and mud 
under its belly, that it is obliged to make a cir- 
cular motion ; and this is the reason wliy they 

cannot climb the rocks 

We ought also to observe, that the little black 
seal which we have figured (pi. 345), has such an 
affinity with the sea-bear, that we cannot dis- 
jguise our opinion, that it is an individual be- 
longing to that species, or a variety only j for It 
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absolutely resembles the great sea-bear in the 
shape of the body; in the paws, which are 
webbed, and entirely void of hair ; in the cutting 
teeth, which are slit at the end; in the ears, 
which are prominent; and lastly, in the silky 
quality and blackislf colour of the fur. And, as 
it is presumed that this animal, although very 
small, was, however, full grown, since it had all 
its teeth properly formed, we may believe that 
there exists a second species, or race of sea-bears, 
smaller than the first; and that it is to this se- 
cond species, that we ought to refer what voy- 
agers have said of little sea-bears * ** , which they 
have seen in dilTerent parts of the southern he- 
misphere t ; but which, till now, have not been 
known in the northern hemisphere. 


* Messrs. Forster and Pages. 

f In Dusky Bay, Mew Zealar)d,’aiul New Georgia. — For* 
sterns Voltages. 

M. de Page^also saw this little species at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and I think we may refer to it what Dam pier says 
of the sea-calveii, which were found in abundance at the 
island of Juan Fernandes. 

** Thousands of these animals,” says he, are on this 
island: they are as big as calves, the head of them like a 

dog Their hair is of divers colours, as black, gray, 

dun, spotted, looking very sleek and pleasant w hen they first 
come out of the sea; for these at Juan Fernandes have fine, 
thick, short fur; the like I have not taken notice of any 
where but in these seas. Here are always thousands, I might 
•ay millions of them, either sitting in the bays, or going and 
coming in the sea round the island, which is covered with 
them (as they lie at the top of the water playing and sunning 
themselves) for a mile or two from the shore. When they 
^ome out of the sea, they bleat like sheep for their young ; 
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This little black seal, with long waved hair, is 
probably the same that Belon has figured, and 
which he renaarks under the name of phoca, vitu~ 
lus marinus, vecchio marinoy calf, or sea- wolf*. 
It has also all the appearance of that which 
Rondeletiusf calls Mediterranean seal, which ac- 
cording to him has a longer and tliinncr body, in 
proportion, than the seal of the ocean. It is, in 
reality, found both in the Mediterranean J and 

and, though they pass tiirough hundreds of others^ young 
ones, before they come at their own, yet they will not sufier 
any of them to suck. The young ones are like puppies, and 
lie much ashore ; but, when beaten by any of us, they, as 
well as the old ones, will make tow'ards the sea, and swim 
very swift and nimble; though on shore they are sluggish, 
and will not go out of our ways unless we beat them, 

but snap at us. A blow on the nose soon kills them 

Seals are found as well in cold as hot climates ; and in the 
cold places they love to get on lumps of ice, wliere. they will 
lie and snn themsedves, as here on the land. They are fre- 
quent in the northern parts of Europe and and in 

the southern parts of Africa, as about the Cape of Good 
II(»pe, and at the Straits of Magellan. • . They are over 
all the American coast of the South Seas, from Terra del 
Fuego, up to the Equinoctial Line ; but to the north of the 
Equinox again, in these seas, I never saw any, till as far as 
twenty-one north latitude ; nor did 1 ever see any in the East 
Indies. In general, they seem to resort where there is plenty 
offish, for that is tlieir Ibod ; and fish, such as they feed on^ 
as ends, groopers, &c., are most plentiful on rocky coasts.” 
Dampier*s v ol. i- p. 89 and 90. 

* De ia Nature des Pnissoiis, p. 10. 
f Rondel, (le Piscihus, lib. Id. 

X These Mediterranean .seals often appear on the coasts of 
Istiia : they prefer rocky boitoms, and little islands, that they 
may lie dry and in the air. The inhabitants of the maritime 
countries of Dalmatia and Istria, attribute a singular taste for 
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in the South Seas. They assured us, that the 
one we saw came* from India; and it is at 
least very probable that it came from the seas of 
the Levant. It was full grown, since it had all 
its teeth ; it was a fifth less than the adult seals of 
our seas, and tw'O-thirds smaller than those of tlie 
Frozen Sea; for, although it had all its teeth, it 
was only two feet three inches long. 

Besides, this little race, or species of sea-bear; 
exactly resembles the large one, as well in the 
colours of the hair and shape of the body, as in 
manners and natural habits. It seems only, 
that, being smaller, they are also more timid than 
the large sort. “ Tliese animals,” says M. de 
Pages, “ merely attempted to escape to the sea- 
coast, w'ithout snapping at any thing but what 
was directly in their way ; several, in flying, 
passed even between our legs ; they soon became 
familiar with the men : I preserved two alive for 
eight days, in a tub five feet in diameter. The 
first day I put in sea-water to the height of six 
inches ; bat as they attempted to avoid it, I put 
them into sweet water; finding themselves un- 
comfortable also in this, I left them dry : as soon 
as the water was poured out, they shook them- 
selves like dogs ; they scratched, cleaned them- 
selves with their muzzle, and rubbed against each 
other : they also sneezed like dogs. 

grapes to this animal j and positively assert^ that they leave 
the water, during the night, to go into the vineyards and suck 
the hanging bunches. — Voyage en DaUnatie, par M* VAbhi 
Fortis\ French edition, tom. ii. p. 177. 

W. 

VOL. IX. Y 
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“ When the sun shone, I lashed them to tli<J 
forecastle of the ship, from whence they did not 
atten>pt to escape, except when they saw tl>e seai 
when on shore, they scratched themselves, and 
were even pleased to be scratched by the men, 
sear whom, they walked very faniiliiwly : they 
even went np to the crew and smelled them and 
they delighted to climb high places, to be more 
exposed to ibe sum 

“ They were fond ©f each other: they robbed 
and scratehed mutually and, when separated, 
they soon sought to^ meet again. It was enough 
to carry one away, to make the other follow. We 
offered them fish, sea-weed, and bread dipped in 
water : they took what was presented to them, but 
they did not swallow it, and returned it directly. 
Tire seventh day, one of then* liad very strong 
palpitations and sobbings; a greenish liquor ran 
out of his open mouth, and l)e gnawed his tub. 
I threw him into the sea v the next day I fastened 
the other in a meadow ; but as he ate nothing, 1 
drove him into the sea: at ftrsfr he swam very 
slowly ; blit, after diving under water for a con- 
siderable time, be returned to the surface more 
active than before: he apparently came for 
food.” 

M. de Pages adds, that the largest sea-bears 
that he saw at the Cai>e of Good Hope, were not 
more than four feet long, and for the most part 
(apparently females and young) were only two 
feet and a half ; a prodigious diflerenee, in size, 
from the' species described by M. Steller. ' 

“ The 3’oung ones have blackish hair,”^con- 
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iihued M. de Pages, “ but with age it becomes 
of a silver-gray at the end ; their teeth are small!; 
their whiskers very long ; their aspect is gentle, 
and their head resembles that of a dog with little 
ears : the ears of these sea-bears are straight, scarcely 
open, and are but seventeen or eighteen lines 
long. The neck is thick, and almost even with 
the head : the largest part of the animal is the 
breast, from whence the body diminishes to the 
tail, which is only about two inches in length. 

The fore paws are formed by a Cartilaginous 
membrane, which is shaped almost like a fin : 
this membrane is stronger before than behind; 
these paws have five toes, which do not project 
beyond the membrane; the interior toe is the 
most evident, as well as. its phalanges; the two 
following are less .so, and the two exterior are 
hardly visible ; each toe is armed with a very 
small nail, which is scarcely to be seen, being hid 
by the hair. 

The hind paws have also five toes ; the three 
middle ones of v\>hich have their phalanges and 
their nails very distinct ; the others are less cha- 
ractefised in this respect ; they have a very small 
thin nail : all the toes are joined by a membrane, 
as in the goOse*.” 

* Note on the sea-bears of the Cape of Good Hope, com- 
municated by M. de Pages. 
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THE sea-lioii is the largest of the seal kind 
with external ears: it is, beyond coniparison, 
bigger, and more powerful, than the sea-bear;, 
nevertheless, it was but little known till lately^ 
and we have previously observed that the true 

CUAttACTEa SPECIFICUS, 

Phoca Jlbata. P. cervice (maris) jubata* — Linn. Sj/fl 
,N at. GmeL i. p. 63. — Schreb, iii. p. 300, pi. 83, B. 

Phoca (jubata) capite subauriculato, collo (maris) jubato. — 
ErxJeh. Mamm, p. 582. 

Phoca capite posticc jubato. — Molina, Hist, Nat, Chili], 
L. 4. p. 250. 

Leo Mahinl's, — Steller, Nov, Act, Petrop, ii. p. 360. 

Les Lions Marin. — Pernetty, Voy. ii. p. 47, pi. 10. 

Le Lion Marin. — Puff, Hist. Nat, par Sonn, xxxit^ 
p. 125, pi. 4. 

Sea-Lion. — Cook's Second Voyage, ii. p. 203 and 204. — 
Forster's Voyage, ii. p. 512, and following. 

Leonine Seal. — Penn, Hist, 2uadr. ii. p. 288, pi. 101 
— Shaw's Gen, Zool, i. p. 270, pi. 74. 

HABITAT 

in parte septentrional i maris pacifici, littore occidentali Ame- 
rica, orientali insularum Falkland^ Patagonia?, Kamts«hatkae, 
at potissimum circa insulas, quae inter Kamtschatkam et Ame- 
ticam interjacent, et Kuriles, t IV. 
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sea-lion, which is our present subject, is net the 
animal to which this name has been improperly 
applied by the compiler of Anson’;* Voyage; the 
figure represents tlie wrinkle-iwsed seal which we 
Ji^ve ^^[jB^pribed, and wliich has neither external 
ears nor mane ; it differs also from the sea-hon in 
many other characters. This mistsdse .(or rather 
this false ^plication of the name) could ])Qt be 
rectified while we knew but little, distinctly, of 
either of these animals; but enlightened voy- 
agers * have lately pat us in a way tp decide on 
their differences, which are mOre than sufficient to 
establish two species, and even two distinct and 
separate gehera. here give the figure of 

the true Sea-Hon, designed ufttr nature by tile 
learned uaturiiUsl and voyager Mr.Torster, to 
whom we owe also several good obsepations on 
some other animals. ' * 

Forster saw herds of these sea-lions on the coasts of 
Terra Magellanica, and in some parts of tlie’soutli- 
em hemisphere t ; other voyagers have met with 
these same sea-lions in the North Seas, on the Ku- 
rile Islands, and at Kamtschatka. Steller for ii:|- 
stance, lived among them several months on Be- 
ring’s Island. Thus the species is spread over both 
hemispheres, and perhaps under all latitudes; tlm 
same as the sea-bear, the sea-otter, and the ma- 
jority 

* Steller and tfife Torsters. ^ 

f sea-lions those ahimais described by the mmgil- 
tors to the sotrthernr Coasts, as’ having a mane upon the neeje 
and head. See the article Wrinkle-nosed Seal. 

I Novi Comm. Acad. BsQt&^.ihianu. 1751. 
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The sea4ions keep together, and go in grei^ 
famiheis; less numerous, however, than those o^’ 
the sea-bears, with which we sometimes see then^ 
on the same shore; each family is commonly com- 
posed of a full grown male, of ten or twelve fe- 
males*, and of fifteen or twenty young of both 
sexes; there are males which appear to have 
even greater numbers, but there are others which 
have, many less: all swim together in the sea, 
and also live united when they rest themselves on 
shore: the appearance or voice of a man makes 
them fly, and throw themselves into the water ; 
for, although these animals are much larger and 
stronger than the sea-bears, they are nevertheless 
more timid. When a man attacks them with a 
common stick, they rarely defend themselves, 
but run groaning away. They never attack, or of- 
fend any one, and we may venture into the midst 
pf them without having any thing to fear f , 

* The Forsters say, ten or twelve females, and M. Steller 
gives them only two, three, or four; but a»tlie ojiinioii of the 
Messrs. Forsters appears to be best establislieil, resjiecting tlie 
number of little ones which follow each family, we may be- 
lieve, in effect, that the males have the iiumber of females 
which they have specified. Besides, it scem.s, that this num- 
ber varies in certain circumstances, for it is said, in Cook's 
Voyage, that they saw a male surrounded by twenty or thirty 
females, which he was very attentive to keep near liim ; but 
that there were other males that had but one or two. — 
Cook*s Second Voi/age, ii. p 203. 

. . -(• It was not at all dangerous to go among ihem, for they 
either fled or lay still. The only danger was in going be- 
tween thent and the sea ; for, if they took fright at any thing, 
they would come down in such numhersi that, if* you could 
hot get out of their way, you w'ould be run over. Some- 
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They were never dangerous but when grie\’ously 
wounded or reduced to despair *, when they be- 
come furious from necessity; they then faced the 
enemy, and fought with a courage proportioned 
to their injury. The hunters try rather to sur- 
prise them on shore than in the sea ; because they 
often overset the boats when they feel themselves 
wounded. As these -animals are very strong and 
massive, it is a kind of triumph, among the 
Kamtschadales, to kill a sea-lion. Man, in a state 
of nature, has a higher esteem for personal cou- 
rage than we have; these Savages, stimulated by 
this idea of glory, expose themselves to the great- 
est danger; they wander on the waves for seve- 
ral days together in search of sea-lions, without 
any guide but the sun w mooti; they generally 
knock them down with poles, and sometimes 
shoot them with poisoned arrows, which kill them 
in less than twenty-four hours ; or, occasionally, 
they take them alive, with cords made of a sort 
of bindweed, with which they hamper their 
feet j-. Although these animals are of a savage 

times, when we came saddeiily upon them, or waked lUom 
out of their sleep (for they are a sluggish sleepy animal), they 
would raise up their heads, snort and snarl, and look as fierce 
as if they meant to devour us ; but as we advanced upon 
them they always ran away. . . . They were, in general, SQ 
tame, or rather stupid, as to sufier us to come near enough to 
knock them down with sticks ; hut the large ones we shot, 
not thinking it safe to approach them.” — Cook’s Second Voy- 
age, ii. p. 1 9 1, 203. 

? Steller, Nov. Comm. Petrop. t. ii.jann. 175 1 » 

t l^he most active only of the people are addicted to this 
chase ; they approach them by stealth, and plunge a knife 
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and brutish nature, it nevertheless appears, that, 
in time, they become familiar with mankind. 
M. Steller says that, when they are treated 
kindly, they may be tamed ; he adds that they be- 
came so accustomed to see him, that they no longer 
ran away from him, as at first ; that they looked 
at him peaceably, and with a kind of attention ; 
that, in short, they had so completely lost all 
fear, that they acted without restraint, and even 
populated before him. Mr. Forster says, also, 
that he has seen some that w^ere so habituated to 
see the men, that they followed the shallop into 
the sea, and that they seemed as if they were ex- 
amining how it was made. 

However, although the sea-lions are of a 
gentler nature than the sea-bears, the males have 
often long and bloody combats together; they 


into their breast below the arm-pit : this knife is attached to 
a long thong, made of sea-calf skin, and fastened to a post. 
Every one quickly retires, and, at a distance, throws his darts 
or knive.s, in order to wound the animal imyevcral parts of the 
body, and, when its strength is exhausted, they finish by 
Striking it with clubs. 

“ When they find them sleeping on the sea, they shoot 
them with poisoned arrows, and then cjuickly retire: the ani- 
mal, feeling itsolf wounded, and being unable to support the 
pain occasioned by the sea-water entering the wound, swims 
to shore, where they kill it with darts or arrows; but if the 
place is not safe, they wait till it dies of its first wound, which 
happens in about tw’eiity-four hours. This chase is so honoura- 
ble, that he who has killed the most, passes for a hero ; and this 
it is, that causes many to devote themselves to it, much less 
Oit^account bf the flesh, which is esteemed very delicate, than 
for the acquisition of honour.” — Kracheninnikov:, Hist, dn, 
Kamtsch, tom. i. p. 237 • 
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Jiavebeen seen with tlieir bodies cut, and covered 
yvith great cicatrices. They fight to defend their 
females * against a rival who comes to seize and 
carry them off; after the combat is over, the 
conqueror becomes the chief and master of the 
entire family of the vanquished ; they also fight 
to preserve the place which each male constantly 
occupies on a great stone tliat he chooses for his 
residence; and when another male comes to 
drive him away, the fight begitis, and finishes only 
in the flight or death of the weakest t. 

I'he females never fight with each otlier, nor with 
the males; they seem to be in a state of absolute 
dependence on the chief of the family ; they are 
generally followed by their little ones of both sexes; 
but, when two males, that is to say two chiefs of 
different families, areengaged, all the females, with 
their suite, come to witness the combat : and if the 
chief of some other herd also arrives and takes 
part for or against one of the tw'o combatants, 
his example is presently foliow'ed by several 
Other chiefs;' then the battle becomes gene- 
ral, and ends only in a great effusion of blood, 


I have seen them fight for two or three da 3 *s together 
for a female which another male wanted to carry — 
Stelkr, Nov, Comm, Petrop, Xom. ii. ann. 1751. 

f ** The sea-lions live together in numerou.5 herds. The 
oldest and fattest males lie apart, each having chosen a large 
stone, w»hich none of the rest dares approach, without engage 
ing in a furious battle. We have often seen them sei>:e 
each other with a degree of rage which is not to be described ; 
^nd many of them had deep gashes on their backs, which they 
had received in the wars.” — For$tcr\^ Voyage, vol. ii. p. 514. 
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and oftca in the death of many of these males^ 
whose families are reunited for the benefit of the 
conquerors. It is remarkable that the superannu> 
ated males never interfere in these quarrels; they 
apparently feel their weakness, for they are care- 
ful to keep at a distance, and to remain quiet on 
their stones, without, however, permitting other 
males, or even females, to approach them. The 
majority of the females, d uring tlie light, forget their 
young, and endeavour to tly to a distance from 
the scene of action. This supposes a very dif- 
ferent disijosition from that of the sea-bear, the 
females of which carry off their little ones, when 
they are unable to defend them ; however, there 
are sometimes sea-lionesses which carry their 
young in their moutiis t*', and oUiers which have 
feeling enough not to abandon them, and which 
will even suffer themselves to be knocked down, 
in attempting to defend theinf. But we must 
consider this as an exception, for Steller says po- 
sitively, that these females have but very little 
love for their young; and that, wfien they cany 
them off, they do not appear to be affected : he adds, 
that he has frequently taken the young from be- 
fore the father and mother, without running the 
least risk, and without these unnatural or insensi- 


* " They commonly waited the approach of our people ; 
hut as soon as somenf the herd were killed, the rest took flight 
with great precipitation, some females carrying off a^ub in 
their mouths, whilst many w’cre so terrified as to leave them 
befiiiifl.’'- Forster* V Voyage, vol ii. p. 314. 

. on Sealti/ communicated to M. de Bufibn by Mr* 

Forster. 
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animals making the slightest attempt to help 
jOr revenge them. 

Besides, says lie, it is only among themselves 
that the males are ferociou.s and cruel, they rarely 
abuse their young, or their femalesj they are 
much attached to them, and are pleased with their 
oaresse.s, which they return with kindness. But 
what appears singular, unless they have a pre- 
cedent in our seraglios is, that, in the season of 
love, they are less complaisant, and fiercer: the 
female is obliged to make the first advances * : 
the sultan male seems to be not only indifferent 
and disdainful, but he also shows his ill humour; 
and it is not till after she has several times re- 
peated her caresses, that his sensibility is touched, 
and he yields to her solicitations: both then 
throw themselves into the sea, where they make 
different evolutions, and, after swimming gently 
pri together fisr some time, the female first returns 


:* “ The act cf love i$ preceded by severttl strange ca- 
resses : it is the weaker sex that makes the advances 

the female squats down at the feet of the male, crawlitig 
round him a hundred times, and now and then approaching 
his snout, as if to kiss him. During this ceremony the male 
^eems to be cross ; he growls, and shows his teeth to the fe- 
male, as if he would bite her; at this signal, the docile fe- 
male retires, and afterwards recommences her caresses, apd 
licks the feet of the male. After a long preamble of this 
kind, they both Hing themselves into the sea, and there take 
several turns, pursuing each other; finally, the female goes 
pn shore first, where she turns on her back ; the male, who 
follows close behind, covers her in that situation, and' the 
union lasts eight or ten minutes .” — Extract nf a Memoir 
mmicated hy Mr. Forster, 
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to shore, and lies down on her back, to wait for and 
receive her master. During the union, which lasts 
eight or ten minutes, the male supports himself 
on his fore-feet, and, as he is one third larger than 
the female, he covers her entirely. 

These animals, as well as the sea-bears, always 
copulate on the desert islands, and afterwards in- 
dulge themselves in amorous pleasures. Mr. 
Forster, who observed them on the coasts of 
Terra Magellanica, says, that he has witnessed 
their amours and copulation in the months of 
December and January, that is to say, in the 
summer season of these climates. M. Steller, 
who likewise observed them on the coasts of 
KAmtschatka and in the neighbouring islands, 
asserts that they always couple in August and 
September, and that the females bring forth in 
July*. It appears then, that, in these opposite 
climates, it is always in summer that the sea- 
lions seek each other, and that the term of gesta- 
• tion is about eleven months; however, the same 
Steller says positively, that the females go but 
nine months, as if he could not reckon that, from 
September and August, to July, there is not 
nine, but ten and eleven months. These two 
voyagers, whom we have quoted, do not agree 
about the number of young which the female pro- 
duces at a birth: according to Steller, she has but 
one, and Forster gives her twot : but it may, be 

■ * M. Krachnnintiikow says the same thing in his History 
®f Kamtschatka. 

t M. Kracheninnikow, also, says even to three or four, 
which is not probable. 
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that they generally produce one, and sometimes 
two ; it is probable, also, that they are not so prolific 
at Kamtschatka as in Terra Magellanicaj and, 
lastly, it may be, that, the young of the preceding 
year attending itsj mother with that of the 
year following, Mr. Forster did not distinguish 
them, seeing the female followed by two little 
ones. The same voyagers relate that these ani- 
mals, and especially the males, eat nothing 
during their amours *, insomuch that afterwards 
they are always very thin and exhausted ; those 
which are opened in this season have nothing in 
their stomachs but little stones, whilst at every 
other time they are very fat, and their stomach 
is stuffed with little fish and Crustacea, Which 
they eat in great abundance. 

The voice of the sea-lions differs according to 
their age and sex ; and it is easy, even at a dis- 
tance, to distinguish the cry of the adult males 
from that of the young and females : the males 

* ** As soun'as the seals are in heat,’’ says Mr. Forster, 
** that is to say, during some weeks, they take no food, inso- 
much that they return, aftor this season, to the sea, very thin 
and exhausted. We found a considerable quantity of round 
stones in their stomachs, of the size of a fist (some had to the 
number of twenty), without being able to tell what instinctive 
faculty could induce these animals to swallow them/^ We 
merely remark that Beauchene Gouin, a very able and credi- 
ble French navigator, reports the same fact, and adds, there 
was some appearance that these stones were already begun to 
be digested. May not the gastric juice of these animals be so 
acrid, as to require stones for it to work upon while they 
fast? (Extract of a Memoir by Mr. Forsfler, previously 
quoted; also, Forster's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 514; and Histoirjs 
des Navigation aux Terres Australes, tom. ii.) 
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bellow like bulls * ; and, when they are enfage^; 
they show their passion by a great roaring ; the 
females also make a kind of bellowing, but' 
weaker than the males, and very like the lowing 
of a young calf. The voice, of the young ones 
greatly resembles that of a lamb some months 
old ; insomuch that, at a distance, they thought 
they heard droves of oxen aftd flocks of sheep 
scattered along the coasts, although in reality it 
was only herds of sea-lions, whose bellowings in 
various tones were heard by the voyagers at a 
sufficient distance from the coast to announce 
their approach to land f, which the fogs, in these 
latitudes, often veiled from their eyes. 

The sea lions move in the same manner as the 
sea-bears, *. e. they drag their hind-feel after 
them, but in a still heavier manner, and with a 
worse grace. There are some so stupid (and 
these are probably the old ones), that they never 
quit the stone they have chosen for their seat, and 
on which they pass the whole day sleeping and 
snoring ; the young ones have also less vivacity 
than the young sea-bears, they are often found 
sleeping on the shore, but their sleep is so light, 
that they awake with the least noise, and run 
away. When the little ones are fatigued with 

* The noise which all the animals of this kind make to- 
gether was variou.s and sometimes stunned our ears. The 
old males snort and roar like mad bulls or lions; the females 
bleat ejcactly like calves, and the cubs like lambs.'’ — Forgtcr^s 
VoyajB(Ct vol. ii.* p. 5 H. 

f Kracheninnikow, Histeire du Kamtschatka ; Lyon, I797r 
rom, i. p. 2S6. 
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swimmitig, they get upon the back of the mo- 
ther ; but the parent soon throws them offagaln* 
on purpose to make them exert themselves and 
to strengthen them in the exercise of swimming. 
In general, all the ^sea-lions, iKlults as well as 
young, swim very light and with great velocit}' ; 
they can also remain . for a long time under 
water without respiring ; they exhale a strong 
smell, which spreads to a distance: their flesh is 
almost black, and of a very bad taste, especially 
the male’s; however, M. Steller says that the 
feet,' or hind fins, are very eatable; but this per- 
haps may apply only to navigators, who, for 
want of other aliment, are more easily satisfied. 
They say that the flesh of the young ones is 
wliitish, and may be eaten, although it is rather 
flat, and of a disagreeable taste ; their fat is 
very abundant, like that of tlie sea-bears, and 
though less oily than that of other seals, is not 
more eatable. This great quantity of fat, and 
their thick fur, defends them, in the icy regions, 
against the cold ; but it does not seem prejudi- 
cial to them in hot climates, since no falling 
oft' of the hair is perceived, nor diminution of 
their corpulence, in any latitude in which they 
have been found *. These amphibious creatures, 
therefore, difi’er in this from terrestrial animals, 

* Ttie sea.-Iipn of the roasts of Brasil, does not differ from 
the sea-wolf (which is also common, and which probably is 
the .^ea-bear}, except in the long bristles that hang on the 
neck ; we saw them as large as bulls ; some we»killed ; their 
body is nptbing but a mass of fat, from whence they obtain 
oil, 
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which change their hair, when they are trans- 
ported to difl’erent climates. 

The- sea-lion differs also from all other sea 
animals in a character from which its name ori- 
ginates, and which, in etTect,,gives it some resem- 
blance, externally, to the terrestrial lion ; this is 
a mane of thick waved hairs, two or three inches 
long, and of a deep yellow c^our, spreading on 
the forehead, checks, neck, and breast : when 
the animal is enraged, this mane stands on end, 
and gives it a threatening aspect The female^ 
whose body is shorter and thinner than the male’s, 
has not the least vestige of this mane; all its hair 
is short, smooth, shining, and of a tolerably clear 
yellowish colour: that of the male, with the ex- 
ception of the mane, is also shining, polished, 
and short ; only it is of a brownish ydlow, and 
deeper than in the female. It has no felt, 
or down, beneath the long hairs, as in the sea- 
bear: besides, their colour varies according to 
their age ; the old males are yellow like the fe- 
males, and sometimes they are white on the neck 
and head : the young are generally of the same 
deep yellow colour as the adult males ; but there 
are some of a blackish brown, and others of a 
pale yellow, like the old ones and the females. 

* We read, in Cavendish's Voyage, that there are some 
islands in this port (Desire) where they saw a great number 
of sea-dogs, which were extremely powerful and tall, and of 
an ugly shape : the fore part of the body may not perhaps 
be improper!^ compared to that of a lion ; their neck, and all 
that appears beneath, is covered with long, harsh hair. — 
Recu*il den Voyages, 170'J, t. ii. p. 14et]5. 
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This great animal weighs about 1,500 or 1,600 
pounds, and measures from ten to twelve feet, 
when full grown*. The females, which are 
much thinner and smaller, are commonly but 
seven or eight feet long f . The body of both, of 
which the diameter is* nearly one third its length, 
is almost throughout of an equal thickness, and 
looks like a great c^inder, rather made for roll- 
ing than walking oh the earth : moreover, this 
extremely round body could not sit, if it were not 
for the excessive fat with which it is entirely co- 
vered, and which readily accommodates itself to 
the inequalities in the earth and stones on which 
the animal lies down to rest J. 

* Vo 3 ^agers sire agreed about the weight of the sea-lions, 
but they are not equally so about their size : some give them 
from twelve to fourteen feet in lengih, and Pernetty makes 
them still larger. M. Steller says that their body hardly 
equals the sea-bear’s in length, but that ii is much thicker ; 
and Mr. Forster, who seems to have closely examined these 
animals, says, that the old sea- 1 ions are, generally, ten or 
twelve feet long, which is what we have here adopted, inas- 
much as it appears *to be the most conformable to the weight 
of the animal. — For. ter s Foj/age, vol. ii. p.513. 

f ''In coming from Port Desire,’’ says Lemaire, "w^e 
touched at King’s Island, where w'e caught some young sea- 
lions, which were well tasted : these lions are as lar^e as a 
small horse, having a head like that of a lion, with v. long 
rough mane, but the lionesses have none, and they are not 
half so large as the males; we could not kill them unless we 
shot them under the throat, or in the head ; w'e gave them a 
hundred blows with a handspike, till the blood ran out of 
their nose and mouth, yet they did not attempt to run away 
and escape.”^ — Recueil des Vaj/agcn, t. ii. p. 14. 
t From some slight circumstances, we can scafeely doubt 
VOL. IX. Z 
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, The head appears too small in proportion to 
so large a body : the muzzle is somewhat like 
that of a great bull-dog, being a little raised, and, 
as it were, truncated at the end; the upper lip 

that the following passage from toreal’s Voyage relates to 
our sea> lions : 

At noon I took the two shalloDs, and entered the harbour 
of tlie island of Sea-Calves with fffty men, each armed with 
a club and a stick; being landed, we chased herds of sea- 
calves; surrounded them, and, in half an hour, killed four 
hundred. . . < « The old males are generally as large as a calf; 
and resemble the lion in tlie hair of the neck and head, in the 
muzzle and the mane: the female also, before, is like a lion, ex- 
cept that she is (juite hairy, and that the hair is smooth like a 
horse, instead as in the male, which is smooth only beliind. 
They are deformed; the hind part regularly lessens, even to 
the two Tins, or very short feet, which are at the end of the 
body; they have two others at the breast, so that they can 
walk on land, and even climb rocks, and pretty high moun- 
tains; they love to lie in the sun, and sleep on the shore: 
there are some which exceed eighteen feet in length, and are 
big in proportion. There are thousands only fourteen feet 
long, but. the most common arc not more than five, and are 
very fat: their mouth is always open, and two men are 
troubled to kill a large one with a spear, which is the best 

weapon that can be used on this occasion The ilesh is 

white, aiid’as fine as that of a lamb, and very good to eat fresh; 
hut much better when it lias been a short time in salt. All 
the calves that we dicssed were very young, and still sucking 
their mothers. As soon as they come on shore, they bleat, 
and the little ones follow, bleating like lambs; one old female 
suckles four or live, and drives the other little ones away that 
approach her; from whence 1 judge that they have four 
young at a birth. The young that we killed and ate, w'ere as 
large as a middling sized dog; vve .stript the fat from the largest, 
and made oil from it for our lamps, and for the ship^suse: but, 
for frying, we {nv^Oi Ved the fdi (>btained from the yourtgoncs: 
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projects beyond the lower one, and both are fur- 
liished with five rows of harsh bristles, in the shape 
of whiskers, which are long, black, and extend- 
ing along the opening of the mouth; these 
bristles are hollow, and.raay serve for toothpicks* ; 
they become white in old age. The ears are 
conical, and only si^^or seven lines long; their 
cartilage is firm and sliif, nevertheless, they are 
pliant towards the end; they shine within, and 
the exterior surface is covered with hair: the eyes 
are large and prominent, the carunculae of the 
great angles are very visible, and of a lively red 
colour, insomuch that the eyes of this animal 
appear inllamed and heated; the iris is green, 
and the rest of the eye is white, variegated with 
little sanguine threads. There is a membrane 
{mcmhnina nictilans) at the interior angle, with 
which the animal can cover the eye at pleasure: 
the eyebrows are composed of very strong black 
hairs. The tongue is covered with little tendinous 
fibres, and is rapier slit at the end : the palate 
is channelled and grooved transversely by very 
visible ridges. The teeth are thirty-six in num- 
ber, as in the sea-bear, and are placed in the same 
manner. The upper cutting teeth (fig. 2, pi. 347), 
are terminated by two points, instead of one, as 
in the lower ; it has four, both above and below : the 
canine teeth (fig. 2) are much longer than the, 
cutting teeth, and of a conical shape, rather 
curved at the end, and channelled on the inner 

my crew found it as good as olive oil.” — Prancis CoreaVt 
Voyage, Paris, 1522, tom. ii. p. 180. 

* Memoir on Seals, by Mr. Forster. 

Z 2 
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side. There are (as in the sea-bear) double ca- 
nine teeth in the upper jaw, which are placed 
near each other, between the cutting teeth and 
the grinders, and one canine only on each side 
of the lower jaw; but all these canine teeth, as 
well as the cutting teeth and grinders, are three 
times as long as those of the sea-bear; their 
molar teeth (fig. y} are six in number on each 
side in the upper jaw, and five only on each side 
in the lower jaw : they are nearly of the same 
shape as the canine, only they are shorter; we 
remark a prominence, or horny tuberosity, on 
these teeth, which seems to be a constituent part 
of them. 

The sea-lion has fins on each side the breast, 
instead of fore-feet; they are glossy, and of a 
blackish colour, without any appearance of toes, 
with a sliglit trace of a nail in the middle, hardly 
to be distinguished : however, these fins enclose 
five toes with their proper bones and articula- 
tions: these little nails are like .round tubercles, 
and of a horny sub.stance; they arc situated at 
about one third from the end of the fin ; the fin 
is of an elongated triangular shape, truncated at 
the end, and absolutely bare, and indented, as it 
were, on the inside. 

The hind fins, like those before, are covered with 
a blackish skin, glossy and bare, but it is divided 
at the end, into five strong,* long, and flat toes, 
which are terminated by a thin compres.sed 
membr&ne that extend.s beyond the ends of the 
toes; the little nails above these toes are of no 
use to the animal, except to scratch its body. 
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Tlie conformation of the feet in the seals is very 
different; all have the fore paw's pretty much 
alike, with distinct and well marked toes, which 
are united only by a niembraue: their feet, and 
toes also, are hairy, Ijke the rest of their bodies; 
on the contrary, in the sea-lion, as in the sear 
bear, these four extrecnities are fins rather than 
paws. We likew'ise contteive that one or the 
other of these species of sea-lion or sen bear 
ought to be referred to what Frezier says of the 
seals which are found on the eastern coasts of 
America. “ They differ,” says this navigator, 
from the sea wolves of the north, inasniur-h as 
those have paws, while these have elongated fins 
near the shoulders, somewhat like wings, and 
two other small ones which include the rump. 
After all. Nature has preserved some likeness be- 
tween the great fins and the paws, for we observe 
that they are terminated by nails; perliaps they 
assist these animals in walking on land, w'liere 
they like to be, and where they carry their little 

ones, to feed them with fish they bleat 

like calves, from whence they are called sea^ 
calves, hut their head reseml^Ies a dog’s rather 
than that of any oilier animal, and it is on this 
account that the Dutch call them sea-dogs. Tliey 
are covered with very short thick hair, and their 

flesh is very oily and hud flavoured 

nevertheless the Indians of Cliiloe dry it for food. 
The crews of ships obtain oils from them for their 
use. They are very easily taken; the^ may be 
got at without any trouble on land and by sea, 
and a single blow on the nose kills them. They 
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are of different sizes; in the south, they equal a 
mastiff in size, and in Peru some are found more 

than twelve feet long The tail is only about 

three inches long; this short tad is of a conical 
shape, and covered with hajr like the body : when 
the animal is stretched out, the tail is hid between 
the hind fins, which, in tliis posture, are very 
near each other*,” 

If we compare all that wc have said about the 
sea-bear with the subject of our present consi-r 
deration, we shall find a striking similarity be- 
tween the two animals, as well in their natural 
habits, as in many of their exterior characters; 
however, as there are essential distinctions, and 
.as the two species have sometimes been con- 
founded together, it will be proper in this place 
to recapitulate their principal diiferenccs, 

1. The sea-lion has, like the terrestrial lion, a 
tawny mane, and all the iH;st of its hair is short, 
fimooth, glossy, and flat on the skin; on the con- 
trary, tlie sea-bear has no mane, and the hair on 
the neck and body is long, and stands on end; 
there is, moreover, at the root of the long liair, 
a second shorter kind; it is a species of fur, or 
woolly felt, which is wanting in the sea-lion. 

2. The sea-lion is of a yellowish tawny colour, 
tending to a brown, somewhat like that of the 
terrestrial lion : w'hilst the sea bear is of a deep 
brown, almost black, somertrnes spotted with 
little white points. 

3. The sea-lions are generally ten or twelve feet 


* Voyage a la Mer du Sud; Paris, 1732, 4lo. p. 74, 75, 
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THE WALRUS* MORSE, OR 
SEA-COW. 

THE denomination of sea-mo, under which 
|:he walrus is most generally known, been 

* TRICHECUS. 

CHARACTER GEN1;.RICITS. 

Dentes primores (adulto) nuHi utrinque. 

Laniani suptriures solUarii. 

Molares cx nigoso utrinque. 

Labia geininata- 

Pedes postertores coRipedes coadunati in pinnata. 

CHARACTER SPBCIFiqUS. 

TaiCHicus Rosmarus. T. dentibus laniariis superioribu^ 
fxscrtis renious. — Linn. Sj/^t. Nat. GineL i. p. 59. — Schreb,. 
ii. p 262, pi. 79. 

I'richecus (rosiharus) dentibu^ laniariis sup^rioribus exsertis 
longiorit>us.-;jpiSrj:ZcJ. Mamm. p. 593. 

l^smarus quod nostrates walrus, Angli a Russis mutuato 
noit^tne morse vulgo nominant. — Dc Last, Amer. p. 38, cum 

Kosmarus. — Gesn. ^uad^. p. 21 1. — Jon&t. Pise, fig unala; 
— Jflus. JVortn. p. 289, cuoj fig. Laet. — Clear. Mus. p. 35, 
pi. 23, fig< 3, Laet. 

OnoBENts. — Briss. ^uadr. p, 48. 

Equus Marinus, stye Hippopotami;^? fulso dictus. — 
Si\iadr. p. )9I. 
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ill applied*; for the animal it denotes has no re- 
semblance to a cow. The n&me sea-elephant, 
which others have given it, is better imagined, 

Le Wai^lross, ou Chilval M 41 UN. — Egede, GroenL p. 61, 
cum fig. mala. 

Le Mouse, ou ea Vache Marine. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par 
Bonn, xxxiv. p. 158. 

Arctic Walrus. — Penn. ^uadr. p. 266, pi. 97. — Cook*^ 
last Voyage, vol. ii« p. 436, pi. 32. — Sliaiv's Gen. Zool. 
p. 234, pi. 68 . 

HABITAT 

ad Spltzbergam copiosus, ad Gioenlandiam rarius ; circa 
JJovam Zeniblam, fretuni fludsouis, inque oceano glaciali 
usque ad propaontorium Tschuktschorum, Gregarius ad 100 . 

W. 

The arctic walrus, with two great tusks iu the upper jaw, 
pointed downwards; four grinders ou both sides, above and 
below; no cutting teeth; five palmated toes ou each foot; a 
round head; small inoutli; very thick lips, covtued above and 
below with pellucid bristles, as thick as a straw; small fiery 
eyes; two small orifices instead of ears; short neck; body 
thick in the middle, tapering towards the tail;j||kiri thick, 
wrinkled, with short brownish hairs thinly dispersed; legs 
short; five toes on each foot, all coiiiiccted by webs, and 
small nails ou each; the hind-feet very broad; each leg 
loosely articulated; the hind-legs geiKually extend on a line 
with the body; tail very short; penis long; the length, from 
nose to tail, sometimes eighteen feet, and ten or twelve 
round in the thickest part. The tusks have been sometimes 
found of the weight of twenty pounds each. — Penn. Synops^ 
2uadr, p. 336. 

Morss, the Russian name of this animal. 

* The name sea-coiv, as well as sea-calf, has perhaps bcjen 
derived from this circumstance, that the walrus and seal some* 
times cry like the lowing of a cow or calf: Ipsis,^' say^ 
Pliny, speaking of the seals, " in sompo inugitus unde nomeq 
yitoli.” — Lib. ix. cap. 13. 
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l>ecaijse it is founded on a conspicuous character: 
the walrus, like the elephant, has two large ivory 
tusks, which [)roceed from tlie upper jaw; and its 
head, if it had a trunk, would have a great re- 
semblance to that of the elephant. The walrus 
not only wants this instrument, vvliich serves the 
elephant for an arm arid hand, but it lias not the 
use of its arms and Legs, which, as in the seals, 
are inclosed within tlie skin, tlic hands and feet 
being alone free. The body is long, swelled be- 
fore, narrow behind, and every wliere covered 
with short hair. The fingers of the hands and 
feet are enveloped in a membrane, and termi- 
nated by sharp short claws. Thick hairs, in the form 
of whiskers, surround the month. Tlie tongue is 
furrowed. Tlie walrus has no external ears; so 
that, if we except the two large tusks which 
change the form of the head, and the want of 
cutting teeth both above and below, it resembles 
the seal in every other article: it is only much 
larger stronger. The largest^ seals exceed 
not seven or eight feet. The walrus is generally 
twelve; and some of them are sixteen feet long, 
and eight or nine in circumference. Both ani- 
mals inhabit the same seas, and are almost al- 
ways found together. They have many common 
habits: they live equally in water or on land: 
they both climb upon boards of ice: they suckle 
and manage their young in the same manner: 
they live on the same food, and equally associate 
in large troops. But the species of the walrus is 
not so much diversified as that of the seal. Nei- 
ther does it stray to such distances, but is more 
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attached to its proper climate; fur it is seldom 
seen any where but in the nortlu^rn seas. Hence 
the aiici(‘P.ts were acquainted vvilli the seal, l)Ut 
had no knowledge of the walrus. 

Ihis animal is inentioned by most voyagers 
who have freqiu'nted the northern seas of Asia^, 

* Wt find the IusUn of the Wedrus in the environs of Nova 
Jienibhi, and in all the islands, as hir as ihe Ohy. 'Ujtyy arc 
.said to be fittij iont alxnit .lenisUi, and iliey were seen for- 
Jiierly as far as l^jasida. We r.i^ain meet ui’li lliem at Scdui- 
lai^in-koi, and anmng ihe Selinkt.'^chi I, where they are very 

lar^e It is prohahle that tln se animals are numerous 

from this |da(‘e to the river Ana«lir; for all the tii.sks sold at 
Jakuizk are brotijjiht from Anadirskoi. T!u‘ tusks of the 
walrus are likewise found in Hudson’s Straits, where they 
are a Rus.sian ell m length, an»l as ihiek as a man’s arm. 
Their ivory is equaliy uorxlwiih that ui rlic ele[>[ianl’s tusks. 
— Aon/, tom. vi. p. 7. Al Jakutzk, 1 saw some 

teeth of the ualrus which uere a Rus.sian ell and a (juartcr, 
and others an ell and a half in lenL»tIi. They are commonly 
hroiuh r liian tlin k, and are about four inches wide at thp 

base I never heard that in the nrighhom lined of Ana- 

dir^koi, the wallers was hnnted ,or fi.shcd to proeifc its teeth, 
<.)n the contrary, i was assured, that the inhahilanls found 
these Ofth on the low shores, d». tachoii IVom the animal; and, 
const (pientlvs that there was no occasion for killing the crea- 
tures I have frequently been asked, whether the walrus 

of Anadirskoi was a difierent species from tliat found in the 
we.st passage t)f tiie Frozen Sea, bccau.se the teeth brought 
from the east coast are much larger than those which come 

from the west It appears that the walrus of (Jreenlanil, 

and that on the west of the Frozen Sea, have no cotnm unica- 
tion with those found on tlie east of Kolima, ahoiit the jmint 
of Schalaginskoi, and still fartlier, near Anadirskoi. Neither 
do those of Hudson’s Bay seem to join those (4' Tsrhuktschi. 
.... It is universally agreed, however, that ifie walrus of 
Anadirskoi differs neither in size nor fic ^c from that yf 
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Europe and America*. But as Zorgdrager 
appears to S[)eak of it with greater intelligence 
than any other author, I shall here give a trans- 
lation of what he has said on this subject, which 
was communicated to me by the marquis de 
Montniirail f. 

“ In Ilorisont and Klock bays, the walrus and 
seals were formerly veiy numerous; but few of 

them now remain During the heat of 

summer, both of them resort to the neighbour- 
ing plains, and arc sometimes seen in troops 
of one or two hundred, particularly the walrus, 
who can continue there for several days run- 
ning, till hunger forces him back to the sea. 
These animals have a great resemblance to the 
seal; but they arc stronger and larger. Like 
the seal, they have five toes; but their claws are 
shorter, and their head thicker, rounder, and 

Greenland,” &c. — Voyage de Gfhclin ai Siberie, iom. iii. p. 148. 

M Gmelin has not re.solved this question^ though I 
think it may be answered in a satisfactory Wanner, fie re- 
marks, that these animals are hunted neither at Aqadirskoi, nor 
on the eastern part of ihe Frozen Sea; and, consequently, no 
teeth are brought thither but those of* the creatures who die 
a natural death. Of course, it is not surprising, that teeth, 
which have ac(juired their full growth, siiould be larger than 
those of the Greenland w alias, which is often killed when 
young. 

‘‘On the i:oa.sts of North America, w'e saw sea-cows, called 
also beasts veith the large teeth ^ because they have large tusks, 
as long as the half of a man’s arm. ..... No ivory can be 
finer; and they are found on Sable Island.” — Descript, de 
rAmerique Shp tent, par Denis, tom. ii. p. 257. 

t Descript, de la Prise de la Baleine, et de la Peche' du 
Greenland, kc., par Corneille Zorgdrager. 
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Stronger. Tlie skin of the walrus, especially 
about the neck, is an inch thick, wrinkled, and co- 
vered with very short hair of various colours. 
His upper jaw is armed with two tusks of half an 
ell, or an ell in length, which are hollow at the 
root, and grow larger as the animal advances in 
years. The walrus is sometimes observed to have 
but one tusk, having lost the other by fighting, 
or by age. This ivory is generally clearer than 
that of the e]ci)hant; because it is harder and 
more compact. The mouth of the walrus re- 
sembles that of an ox, and is garnished above 
and below with hollow pointed liairs, about the 
thickness of a straw. Above the mouth are two 
nostrils, through whicli these animals blow the 
water, like the wluile, without, however, making 
much noise. Their eyes arc sparkling, red, and 
inflamed during the licat of summer ; and, as they 
cannot then endure the impression made by the 
salt water on their eyes, they continue more wil- 
lingly on the land in summer than in any other 
season. They arc very numerous about 

Spitzbergen. . . . They are killed on land with 
lances. . . . They are hunted on account of tlie 
profit derived from their tooth and grease. Their 
oil is nearly as much esteemed as that of the 
whale. Their teeth are of more value than the 
whole oil they yield. The internal part of the 
teeth, especially when large, the substance of 
which is harder and more compact than that of 
the smaller ones, is more precious than ivory. 
When a pound of the smaller kind ft sold for a 
florin, a pound of the large brings three, four. 
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and often five florins. A middle .sized tooth 
weigh.s three pounds. . . . and an ordinary wal- 
rus furnishes half a ton of oil. Hence the whole 
animal brings thirty-six florins, eighteen for the 
two teeth, and as much for the oil. . . . For- 
inerly, vast troops of tlicse animals were found 
on land. But our v(‘ssels, which go annually to 
the whale fishery, have so terrified them, that 
they have retired to the most sequestered places; 
and those which remain, never venture upon land 
troops, blit continue in tlie water, or dispersed 
among tlie masses of When a walrus is 

met with upon the iee, or in the water, a strong 
liarpoon is darted at him, which not unfr(M|nently 
slips upon the thick hard skin. But, when 
pierced, the animal is dragged with a cable to- 
ward the helm of the boat, is slain with a strong 
spear made for the purpose, and afterwards 
brought to the nearest shore, or to a flat piece 
of icc. He i.s generally heavier than an ox. I'he 


* "I'he number of llicse animals mu.st be greatly reJuced, 
or rather, most of tlumi have retired to unknown coasts; for we 
find, ill tile Collection of X'oyages to the North, that, in the 
year 170 1, near ( ’lierry ].slan(l, in the latitude of sixty-five 
degrees forly-bve minutes, the crew of an Iiluglish vessel rell 
ill with a prodigious number of these creatures, all lying near 
each other; that out of more than a tlionsand, of which this 
troop consisled, the sailors killed only fifteen; but that they 
found as many tertli as filled a ton .... that, on the 13th of 
July, they killed a innulivd more, of which they carried off 
only the teeth .... that, in 1706, another English crew 
killed seven or^eigbt hundred in .six hours ; in 1708, more than 
nine hundred in 'jcven hour.=- ; in 1710, eight hundred in a few 
days : and that a single man “lew forty >vith a spear. 
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fishers begin with taking off his skin, which, be- 
ing of no value, is thrown away With a hat- 
chet, tlu^y separate the two teeth from the head; 
or, to prevent the teeth from danuige, they cut 
off the head, and boil it in a cauldron. The blub- 
ber is al'terwards cut into long slices, and carried 
to the ship. ... It is equally difficult to follow 
the walrus by rowing as the whale, anc] the har- 
poon is often darted in vain ; because the whale 
is more easily pierced, and the harpoon does not 
slip so rcadily^ . . . walrus is often struck 

three times, witli a strong sharp spear, before liis 
hard thick skin is pica’ced. It is nei^essaiy, there- 
fore, to strike him in a place wliere the skin is 
well streteiied. Imr tlfis reason, the fishers aim 
at (he eyes of the aninral, vvhic:li obliges it to turn 
its head, and stretch the skin of the throat or 
breast, d in n the blow is gi\ en in this |)]aee, 
and the ypenv is quickly retracted, to prevent the 
creature from seizing it with his teeth, and wound- 
ing liis assailant, ('ilher with his tec^tli, or even 
with tlie sj)(‘cir, v. Isich soiiietiincs luqipens. The 
attack upon a small piece of ice never lasts long ; 
because the walrus, whether wounded or not, 
throws himself quickly into the water ; and, 
therefore, attacking him upon land, is always pre- 
ferred. . . . Tliese animals are found in imfro- 
quenled places only, as in tlie island of MotTen, 

* Zorgdrager sctJtns to have been igtiorant that a very good 
leather is made of tliis skin. I have seen strong coach braces 
made of it. Anderson, after Other, says, that girths, and 
ropes for boats, are also made of iliis skin. — Hisi of Grcen^ 
ihnd, tom. ii. p. 100. 
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behind Worland, in the land surrounding Hori-* 
sont and Klock bays, in retired plains, and banks 
of sand, where vessels rarely approach. Even 
those which are there met will), instructed by 
the persecutions they have suffered, are so much 
on their guard, that they Keep always near the 
W'ater, to facilitate their retreat. This fact I ex- 
perienced on the largo bank of sand behind AVor- 
land, called Rif, where I fell in with a troop of 
thirty or forty. Some of them were on the very 
margin of the water, and others at no great dis- 
tance from it. We slopped some hours, willi- 
oiit landing, in hopes that they would advance 
farther into the plain. But, as this stratagem 
did not succeed, we landed wdth two boats to the 
right and left of them. Almost the whole of 
them were in the water the moment we put our 
feet on the land ; so that our hunting was con- 
fined to the w'ounding of a few, which likewise 
instantly darted into the sea Before be- 

ing persecuted, these animals advanced far upon 
land ; so that, in liigh tides, they Were at a great 
di.stance from the water; and, w'hen the tide 
ebbed, the distance being increased, they were 

easily assailed We marched in front of 

these animals to cut off their retreat from the 
sea. They saw all these preparations without 
betraying any symptoms of fear; and each hun- 
ter often killed one of them, before it could re- 
gain the water. We made ar barrier of the dead 
carcases, and left some of our men in ambush to 
slay those which remained. We sometimes 
killed three or four hundred From the 
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prodigious quantity of teeth scattered over the 
ground, it is obvious that these animals must 

have formerly been very numerous When 

wounded, they become furious, striking from one 
side to the other with their teeth. They break 
the arms, or drive them out of the hands of their 
assailants ; and, at last, burning with rage, they 
place their head between their paws, or fins, and 

allow themselves to tumble into the sea 

Wlien very numerous, they grow so audacious, 
that, in order to secure one another, they sur- 
round the boats, and endeavour to overset them, 
by striking or piercing tlie planks with their 

teeth In fine, this elephant of the sea, 

before he became acquainted with men, was 
afraid of no enemy; because he had learned to 
conquer the rapacious Greenland bear, which 
may be ranked among the number of sea-rob- 
bers.” 

By adding to Zorgdrager’s remarks those 
which are to be,found in the Collection of Voy- 
ages to the North *, and others that are scat- 


* " The sea-horse (lya/ms) resembles the sca-calf [seal), ex- 
tept that he is much larger} for he is of the size of an ox. 
His pawSi both before and behind, like those of the sea-calf^ 
iiave five toes; but the claws are shorter. His head is like- 
wise largeri rounder^ and harder, than that of the sea-calf* 
His skin, especially about the neck, is fully an inch thick, 
Some of thena are covered with mouse-coloured hair, and 
others have very little hair. They are generally so infested 
with scabs and excoriations, that one should imagine they 
had^ been flayed, especially about the joints, where the skin is 
muGj)|Wrinkled. In the upper jaw they have two large tusks> 
which sometimes exceed two feet in length. The young onM 
VOL. IX. 2 A 
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tered in different relations, we shall have a pretty 
complete history of this anima!. The species 
seems to have formerly been mucli more diflused 

have no tusks ; but they grow rs the animals advance in 
years. . . . These tusks are' more esteeiinid than the finest 
ivory; they are solid within, except near the roots. . . . The 
opening of* their mouth is as large as that of an ox; and, both 
above and below the lips, there are several bristles, which arc 
hollow within, and as thick as a straw. . . . Above the 
whiskers, there are semicircular nostrils, through wliich they 
throw out water, like the whales, but with much less noise. 
Their eyes are situated high above the nose, and they are as- 
red as blood. Their ears are not far from their eyes, and re- 
semble those of the seal. Their tongue is at least as hu ge as 
that of an ox. . . . Their neck is so thick, that it is with dif- 
ficulty they can turn their head, which obliges them to move 
their eyes almost continually. Their tail is short, like that of 
the seal. Their grease is not so easily removed as in the 
seals, because it is interlarded with flesh. . . . Their penis 
consists of a hard bone, about tw'o feet long, which tapers to- 
ward the point, and is a little bended in the middle. Very 
near the belly, the penis is flat; but, beyond that, it is round 
and covered with sinews. .... These animals, it is proba- 
ble, live upon herbs and fishes ; their dbng resembles that of 

a horse When they dive, like the seals, they plunge 

their head first into tiie water. They sleep and snore, 
not only on the icc, but in the water; so that they 
frequently have the appearance of being dead. They 
are bold and furious, and defend each other to the last 
drop of their blond. . . . They exert every effort to relieve 
those which are taken. They assault the boat on all sides, 
biting and bellowing in a hideous manner; and if, by means^ 
of their number, they oblige the enemy to fly, they pursue 

boat till they lose sight of it They are himteil 

solely for the sake of their teeth; but out of a hundred, per- 
haps, not'above one tooth is found to be good; because some of 
them are too young, and^others have spoiled teeth.’' ^RccuciU 
des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 1 17. 
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than at present. They were found in the seas 
of the temperate zones, in the Gulf of Canada 
upon the coasts of Acadia, &c. But they are 
now confined to the seas of the frozen zones, and, 
even there, they aro very scarce in places which 
are much frequented. There are few of them 
in the frozen seas of Europe, and still fewer in 
those of Greenland, Davis’s Straits, and other 
parts of North America; because, on account of 
the whale fishery, they have been long disturbed 
and hunted. From the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of St. Malo went to the 
Ramee Islands in quest of the walruses, which 
were then very numerous ■}■. It is not a hundred 
years since the merchants of Port- Royal in Ca- 
nada sent barks to Cape Sable and Cape Fourchu/. 


* " Tn'the latitude of forty-nine degrees forty minutes, there 
are three small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, upon one 
of which, vast numbers of a certain species of seal come 
a.shore. This animal, which, I believe, was unknown to the 
ancients, is called lualnis by the Flemyngs, and morse by the 
English, who have adopted its Russian name. It is an aniphU 
bious and a monstrous creature, and sometimes surpasses the 
Flanders oxen in thickness. Its hair resembles that of the 

seal It has two tusks bended downward, which are a 

cubit in length, and used for the same purposes as ivory, and 
bring an equal price.^' — Dcscript, des Indes Occidcntales, 
par de La ’et, p. 4 1 . 

Upon the coasts of North America, there are sea-^ 
cows, otherwise called beasts with the long tc€th\ because they 
have two large tusks, about a cubit in length, and tlieir other 
teeth are four inches long. No ivory can be finer. These 
animals are found on Sable Island.* ** — Descript, de VAmerique 
Septent. par Denis, tom. ii. p. 257.^ 
t Descript, des Indes Occidentales, par de Laeb p, 42. 

2 A « 
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to hunt these animals *, which have some time 
ago foi’saken these latitudes, as well as those of 
the European seas j for they are now found in 
considerable numbers only in the frozen sta of 
Asia, from the mouth of the Oby to the most 
eastern point of that continent, the coasts of 
which are very little frequented. They are 
rarely se^n in the temperate seas. The species 
found under the Torrid Zone, and in the Indian 
Ocean, is very diflerent from our northern walrus. 
The latter seem to dread either tlie heat or the 
saltness of southern seas; and, as they have 
never traversed these seas, they are not found to- 
ward the south pole, though we see there the 
large and small seals of the north, which are: 
even more numerous than in our arctic regions. 

The walrus, however, can live at least some 
time in a temperate climate. Edward Worst 
tells us, that he saw one of these animals alive 
in England, which was three months old ; that 
it was put into water for a short d:ime only, each 
day} and that it crawled upon the ground. He 
does not say that it was incommoded by the heat 
of the air, but, on the contrary, tliat, when 
touched, it had the aspect of a furious and robust 
animal, and that it respired strongly through th© 
nose. This young walrus was of the size of a 
calf, and had a great resemblance to the seal. 
Its head was round, its eyes large, and its nostrils 
flat and black, wdiich it opened and shut at plea- 
sure. It had no ears, but only two auditory pa»- 

* Descript, de PAmerique Septent. par Denisvtom. i. p. <3^ 
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sages. The opening of the mouth was not large ; 
and the upper jaw was garnislied with whiskers 
consisting of coarse, thick, cartilaginous hairs. 
The under jaw was triangular, the tongue thick 
and short, and the inside of the mouth fortified on 
each side with flat .teeth. Both the fore and 
hind-feet were broad, and the hind part of the 
body was perfectly similar to that of the seal. 
This hind part crawled rather than walked. The 
fore-feet turned forward, and those beliind back- 
ward. They were all divided into five toes, co- 
vered with a strong membrane The skin 

was thick, hard, and covered with short delicate 
hair, of an ash-colour. This animal grunted like a 
wild boar, and sometimes cried with a strong, 
deep voice. It was brought from Nova Zembla, 
and had not yet acquired the two tusks ; but, on 
the upper jaw, the knobs from which they were 
to spring were visible. It was fed with boiled 
oats or millet, which it rather slowly sucked than 
eat. It .sprung with fury at its master, and 
made a growling noise. It followed him, how- 
ever, when he presented it with victuals *. 

This account, which gives a tolerably just idea 
of the walrus, shows, at the same time, that it 
can live in a temperate climate. Nevertheless, 
it does not appear that it could endure great heat, 
or has ever frequented the southern seas, so as to 
pass from the one pole to the other. Several voy- 
agers mention sea-cows which they have seen 


• Descript, des Indes Occidentales, par de Laet, p. 
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in India j but these belong to a different species: 
that of the walrus is always easily distinguished 
by its long tusks, which no other animal has, ex- 
cept the elephant. This production is an effect 
rarely exhibited in Nature; ‘for, of ail the terres- 
trial and amphibious animals, .the elephant and wal- 
rus, in which alone it appears, are solitary species, 
and constitute distinct and undivided genera. 

We are assured that the walruses couple not 
in the manner of quadrupeds, but backward. 

The male, like the whales, has a large bone in 
the penis. The females bring forth in winter 
upon the land, or upon masses of ice, and gene- 
rally produce but one young at a time, which, 
when born, is as large as a hog of a year old. We 
are ignorant of the period of gestation ; but, to 
judge of it from that of the growth, as well as 
the magnitude of the animal, it ouglit to be more 
than nine months. The walruses cannot remain 
always in the water, but are obliged to come 
upon land, either to suckle thew' young, or for 
other purposes. When under tiie necessity of 
climbing steep shores, or islands of ice, they use 
their teeth * and hands as hooks to drag along 
the unwieldy masses of their bodies. It is alleged 
that they feed upon shell-fishes, which adhere 

* ** These teeth are not entirely round and smooth, but ra*? 
tber flat, and slightly The ri^ht tooth is comnxmly 

somewhat longer and stronger than tlie left I have 

had two of them, each of wliith was two feet and an inch 
long, and ‘‘eight inches , in i irciimference at the base.”-^ 
0^denQn*s Hist, qf Greenland, 
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to the bottom of the sea; and that they use their 
tusks to disengage them *. Others affirm f, that 
they live, upon a certain sea-herb with broad 
leaves, and that they neither eat flesh nor fish. 
But I believe none these assertions to be true. 
The walrus, it is probable, lives upon prey, 
like the seal, and particularly on herrings and 
small fishes; for he eats none upon land, which 
obliges him to return to sea in quest of food. 

To what we have said respecting the morse, we 
shall add some observations which Mr. Crantz 
made on that animal in his voyage to Greenland. 

“ One of these morses,” says Mr. Crantz, 
“ was eighteen feet long, and nearly as much 
round in its thickest part: its skin was wrinkled, 
particularly about the neck; its fat was as white and 
firm as lard, and about three inches thick ; the head 
was oval; the mouth was so narrow that it would 
scarcely admit a finger; the lower lip is triangu- 
lar, ending in a point, rather projecting between 
the two tusks,^whlch separate it from the upper 
lip; there is a spongy skin on both lips and on each 
side of the nose, from whence proceed thick and 
harsh whiskers, six or .seven inches long, twisted 
like a cord of three threads, which gives this ani- 
mal a kind of grim dignity. Muscles and sea- 
weed were its ordinary food ; the tusks were 
twenty-seven ' inches long, seventeen of which 
were concealed in the thickness of the skin, and in 
the sockets, which extended even to the cranium ; 

* Nat. Hist, of Greenland, p. 1 62. 

f Descript. ties hides Cccidentales, par de Laet, p. 42, 
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each tosk weighed four pounds and a half, andthe 
whole cranium weighed twenty -four, pounds 
According tothe navigator Kracheninnikow f , 
the morses, which he ca\\s sea-horses, neither enter 
fresh water, nor go up rivers, like seals. “ We 
saw but few of these animals,’* says he, 
about Kamtschatka, and it is only in the seaS 
to the northward that they are found : a great 
many are taken near cape Tdiukotskoi, where 
they are larger and more abundant than else- 
where. The value of their teeth depends on their 
size and weight ; the dearest are those which 
weigh twenty pounds, but they are very rare, as 
they (commonly) do not weigh more than five or 
six pounds.” 

Frederick Martens had previously obsewed 
some of the natural habits of these animals : he 
asserts that they are strong and courageous, and 
that they defend each other with extraordinary 
resolution. “ When I wounded one,” says he, 
the others collected round the bqat, and pierced 
it with their tusks; others again raised themselves 
out of the water, and made every possible effort 
to fling themselves into the boat ; we killed seve- 
ral hundreds at the i.sland of Muff. and 

we were generally contented to carry away the 
head for the sake of the teeth J.” 

It is said that these animals go in vast herds, 
and they were formerly almost innumerable in 
many parts of the northern seas. M. Gmelin 

* Histoire* Generate des Voyages, t. xix# p. 60 et suiv. ^ 
f Histoire du Kamtschatka; Lyon, 1767, t. i. p. 283, 

X Voyage to Greenland. 
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that, in 1705 and 1706, the English, at the 
isle of Cherry, killed from seven to eight hundred 
in six hours; that in 1708 they killed nine hun- 
dred in seven hours; and, in 1710, eight hundred 
in a day* “ The t^eth of these animals,” says 
he, ** are found on the sea-shore, and appear as 
if they came from those that died : a great many 
of these . tejeth are found on the coast of 
Tschutschis, where the natives collect them in 
Ireaps, to make their tools of them 

We perceive, by the accounts of all the navi- 
gators who have frequented the north seas, that 
a vast number of these great animals have been 
destroyed, and that the species is actually by no 
means so numerous as it was formei’ly : they have 
retired towards the north, and into places less fre- 
quented by fishermen, who no longer meet 
with them in the same places where they were, 
long ago, in such great abundance. We have 
seen tliat it is nearly the same with the seals, and 
with all those • marine amphibia whose instinct 
leads them to unite in herds, and form a kind of 
society : man has broken all those societies, and 
the majority of these animals actually live in a 
state of dispersion, and are unable to reassemble, 
except near the desert and unknown shores f- 

^ Voyage cle Graelin, tom. it. 

•f* Captain Cook has given the best figure of this huge ani- 
cnal in the fifty-second plate of his Third Voyage, accompanied 
with the following account of a herd of walruses : ** They 
lie in herds of several hundreds upon the ice,» huddling one 
over the other like swine, and roar or bray very loud ; so 
that in the night; or in foggy weather, they gave us notice of 
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vicinity of the ice, before ire could see it. We nlrev 
found the whole herd asleep, some being always upon th« 
watch. These, on the approach of the boat§ would wak<; 
those next to them; and the alarm being tho? gradually com- 
municated, the whole herd would be awake presently. But 
tliey were seldom in a hurry to get-away, till aft^r they had 
been once fired at : then they would tumble one over the 
other in the utmost confusion. Aiul if we did not, at the 
first discharge, kill those we fired at, we generally lost them, 
though mortally wounded. They did not appear to us to be 
that dangerous animal some authors have described ; not even 
when attacked. They are rather more so to appearance than 
reality. Yast numbers of them would follow', and come close up 
to, the boats. But the flash of a musket in the pan, or even the 
bare pointing of one at them, would scud them down in an 
instant. The female will defend the young one to the very 
last, and at the expense of her own life, wliether in the water or 
upon the ice. Nor will the young one quit the dam, though 
she be dead; so that if you kill one, you are sure of the other. 
The dam, when in the water, holds the young one between 
her fore fins.” 

The Esquimaux use the skin of the walrus for cloatbing; and 
Octhcr the Norwegian, says it is good to cut into cables. That 
early navigator was acquainted with the value of these animals, 
and, heirig attracted by the fame of the renowned Alfred, vi- 
sited his court in the year 890, and reported to him that he 
bad " mde th voyage beyond Norway, for the more emmoditk 
of foiling of horse-whales, which have in their teeth bones of 
great price and cicellcncie, vihereqf he brought some at hU rc- 
turnetmto r/tc — - Haklut’s Coll. Voy. i. p. 5.— PenU;^ 

Hist, Quadr. ii. p. 268>, 
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THE INDIAN WALRUS, OR 
D*UGON* 

THE dugon is an animal of the African and 
East Indian seas. We have seen two heads of 
it, which had a greater resemblance to the head 

CHARACTJBR SPECIFICUS. 

Trichecus Dugong. T. dentibus laniariis superioribiift 
exsertis approxiniatis. — Lin7i, Sj/st, Nat G?7ieL p. 60. 

Trichecu» (Dugung) dentibus laniariis superioribus exsertis 
brevioribus. — Erxlcb. Mamm» p.590. 

DhR Dugung. — Schreb, ii. p. 267, No. 2. — Mull. Natur* 
Suppl. p. 2 1 . 

Le Dugon. — Hist Nat. par Sonn. xxxiv. p. 104. 

Indian Walrus. — Penn, Hist ^uadr, ii. p.209. — Shaw*M 
Gen. Zool. i. p. 239. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonas Spei ct circa insulas Philippinas species sub* 
obscura. W* 

Indian walrus, with two short canine teeth, or tusks placed 
in the upper jaw, pretty close to each other. In the upper 
jaw are four grinders on each side; in tlie lower, three on 
each side. — Penn. S^nops, iQmdr, p. 338. 

Dugon, or dugung, the name of this animal in the isle of 
Lethy, or Ley»e, one of the Philippine islands, where, accord- 
ing to Christ. Barchevvick, it is also called ikan and manate* 
This last detiornination would indicate that ihe is a 

fnanati or iameniin. But this author, in hts description, telU 
)|s, that the dugung has two tusks of an inch thick, and a span 
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of ihe walrus than to that of any other animal. 
Its hew is deformed nearly in the stt^e manner 
by the depth of the sockelis, from wifei the two 
tasks in the uper jaw spring. They are half a 
foot long, and are rather large cutting teeth than 
tu^s. They extend not directly out of the 
month, like those of the walrus; but are much 
shorter and more slender. Besides, they are 
situated in the fore part of the jaw, and very 
near each other, like cutting teeth. But be- 
tween the tusks of the walrus, there is a consider- 
able interval ; and they are not situated at the 
point, but at the side of the upper jaw. Tlie 
grinders of the dugon differ likewise in number, 
position, and figure, from those of the walrus. 
From all which we must conclude, that the du- 
gon is a distinct species. Several voyagers have 
confounded it with the sea-lion. Innigo de Bier- 
villas says; that a sea-lion was killed at the 
Cape of Good V Hope, which was ten feet long, 
and four thick. Its head resembled that of a 
calf of one year old. Its eyes were hideous, and 
its ears short; and it had a bristly beard, broad 
feel, and legs so short, that its belly touched the 
ground. He adds, that it had two tusks which 
issued half a foot out of the mouth *. This last 
character corresponds not with the sea-lion, 
which has no tusks, but teeth like those of the 
seal. From this circumstance I concluded, that 

long. This character cannot apply to the manati, but agrees 
very well with 'the animal under consideration, of which wt* 
have a head. 

*. Voyage de Innigo Biervillas, part.!. p.jS. 
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it was not a sea-lion, but tbe animal to . which 
we have the name of dugoti. Ot^er tra- 

vellers seeairto have pointed it out under the de- 
nomination of the sea-bear. Spilberg and Man- 
delslo relate, “ that„at the island of St. Elizabeth, 
on the African coast, there are animals which 
should rather be ‘called sea-bears, than sea- 
wolves ; because, by their hair, their colour, and 
their head, they have a greater resemblance 
to the bear, only the muzzle is sharper ; that 
they resemble the bear still more in their manner 
of moving, except in the movement of the hind- 
legs, which are only trailed ; that these amphi- 
bious creatures have a terrible aspect, fly not 
from man, and bite with such force as to break 
the shaft of a javelin ; and that, though denied 
the use of their hind-legs, they fail not to run 
with such swiftness that it is difficult for a man to 
overtake them Guat tells us, “ That he 
saw, at the Cape of Good Hope, a sea-cow of a 
reddish colour. It had a thick round body, 
large eyes, long tusks, and a muzzle a little 
timied up. He adds, that he was assured by a 
mariner, that this animal, of which we could see 
the fore-part only, as it was in the water, had 
feetj".” This sea-cow of Guat, the sea-bear of 
Spilberg, and the sea-lion ofBiervillas, appear to 
be the same animal with the dugon, whose head 
was sent to us from the Isle of France, and which, 
cbnsequently, exists in the southern seas, from 

* Premier Voyage de Spilberg, tom. ii. p. 4S7 ; Voyages 
de Mandelslo, tom. ii. p..151. 

t Voyage d« la Guat, tom. i. p. S9. 
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the Cape of Good Hope to the Phifippifitf 
islands*. Besides, we cannot be.certain that 
this animal, which has some resernMImce to the 
walrus^in the head and tusb, has four feet We 
only presume, from analogy and the 'testimony 
of travellers, that it has these members. But, as 
the analogy is not very greaf, and the testimony 
of travellers not sufficiently explicit, we shall sus- 
pend our judgment on this subject, till we receive 
better information. 

* " I could see from my liouse, which was situated on a 
rock in the inland of Lethy, the turtles at some fathoms deep 
in the water. 1 one da^ saw two large dugun^Sj or sea»cows, 
which approaclied near the rock/ 1 instantly informed my 
fisher, to whom I showed the two animals, which uere moving 
about and eating a green moss that grows on the shore. He 
ran for bis companions, who soon brought a boat to the place. 
Durmg this time, the male came in quest of the female, and, 
being unwilling to leavt^ber, allowed himself to be slain also. 
Each of these prodigious fishes was more than six ells long. 
The male was a little larger than the female. Their heads 
resembled that of an ox. T/tey had two large teeth, a span in 
kngth and an inch thick, which protruded oflt of the jaw, like 
those of the wild bear. These teeth were as while as the 
.finest ivory. The female had two breasts, like those of a 
woman ; and the male organs of generation resembled those 
of a man* The kdestines were like tj^se of a cow, and the 
fleih h^ nearly the same taste." ~ Toy age de Christopher 
Barcheititty p. 88 1 . Note, This liescription corresponds 
very well with that of the mahatiV eitcept the teeth. The 
manati has neither tusks nor cutting teeth; for which reason 
I conjecture that this dUgung w'as not the manati, but the ani* 
mal under consideration* 
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IN the animal kingdom, the terrestrial tribejf 
commence where the fishes terminate. The ma- 
nati, which is neither a quadruped nor a whale, 

^ Thf manati has pinnlform fore^legsj hind parts ending 
411 a taih horizontally flat. These animals are of an enoimous 
aize ; some of them are twenty-eight feet long, and 8,000 
pounds in weight. The head, in proportion to the bulk of 
jthe animal, is small, oblong, and almost hquare. The nostrils 
are filled with short bristles. The gape, or ricfuSf is smalL 
The lips are double. Near the junction of the two jaws, the 
mouth IS full of white tubular bi:n>lles, which serve the 
same use as the laminsB of w%}e8^ prevent the food 
fiom running out with the water. lips are also full of 

bristles, whicb seive instead of teeth 'to <?ut thn^trong roots of 
the sea*piants, which, floating ashore, n^e a of the vici- 

nity of these, t^ihmals. In the moutlpS^^' t^tb, oply two 
flat white bones one in each javi% one aiiiAher below, 

with undulated surfaced, which serve grinders. 
The eyes are ektreqiely small, not larger of a sheepu 

IS black. It is destitute/ of WSog^ohly two 
oriflees, so small tSSi ei The 

tougi^ is pointed, and tiiick,^ and its 

joiictiim with the' head selarce^d^u^wW^it *«^the last 
alwayi hangs down. The efrtffimferenSe of^^bQ<|yj|efir the 
shoulders is twelve" feet, about the belly twenty, near the tail 
only four feet eight; the head thirly-one inches; the neck 
near seven feet : and frnmUhese measurements may be col- 
lected the deformity of this animal. Near t^p shoulders are 
two feet, or rather fins, which are only two feet two inches 
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retains the two fore-feet, or rather hands, of th^ 
former; But the hind-logs, which, in the seal 
and walrus, are almost entirely included within 
the body, and very much contracted, are totally 
obliterated in the manati. li);!itead of tWo short 
feet, and a still shorter tail, which the walrus car- 
ries in a horizontal direction, the manati has 
only a large tail, which spreads out like a fan, 

long, and have neither fingers nor naiPs; beneath^ they are 
concave, and covered with hard bristles. The tail is thick, 
strong, and horizontal, ending in a stiff black fni, and like the 
substance of w halebone, and much split in the fore part^ the 
end slightly divided. 

The skin is very thick, black, and full of rnequalrties, like 
the bark of oak, and so hard as scarce to be cut w ith an ax^ 
and has no hair on it. Beneath the skin, is a thick blubber, 
which tastes like oil of almonds. The flesh is coarser than 
beef, and will not soon putrify. The young ones taste like 
veal. The skin is used for shoes, and for covering the sides 
©f boats. — Pom, S^nops. ^uadr, p. 355. 

It is alleged that the name lamaniin was applied to this 
animal on account of its lamentable cries; which is entirely 
fabulous. This word is a corruption of the nfcme given to the 
animal in the language of the Galibis, who inhabit Guiana, 
end of the Caribs, who live in the Antilles; for they are the 
same race of people, and have iieai ly the same language. 
They call the lamaniin inmmti, for w^hich the negroes of the 
French islands, who corrupt words of every kind, by adding 
the article, made it lanimuti. From lamanati they still far- 
ther corrupted it xwic^damannati, and lamenti. After which it 
was supposed to be derived from on account of the 

supposed lamentations of the female when deprived of her 
young-: — Lcttrc de M, de le Condamine d M de Bitffon, da 

Mai, \T6V, It ought, how’ever, to be remarked, that wia- 
nati is a Spanis]^ word, which, according to several authors, 
an animal with bands. 
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in tbe same direction ; so that, at first sight, the 
tail of the former seems to be divided into three, 
and that, in the latter, these three parts appear 
to be united into one. But, from a more atten^- 
tive obseiVation, an^l particularly from dissec- 
tion, it appears, that no such union takes place ; 
that there is not a ‘vestige of thigh bones and 
legs ; and that the bones which compose the tail 
of the manati are simple vertebra;, similar to 
those of the cetaceous animals, who have no feet. 
Hence those animals are cetaceous by the hind 
part of their bodies, and are only allied to the 
quadrupeds by the two fore-feet, or hands, on 
each side of the breast. 

It seems, therefore, that Nature has formed the 
manati as a connecting link between the amphi- 
bious quadrupeds and the whales. These interme- 
diate beings, placed beyond the limits of each 
class, ap[)car to us imperfect, although they are 
only extraordinary and anomalous; for, when 
attentively examined, we soon perceive that they 
possess every requisite for the situation which 
they are designed to occupy i«i the chain of 
animated nature. 

Besides, these animals, tlmugh of a shapeless 
exterior, are very well organized within ; and, if 
W’e judge of the perfection of organization by the 
aggregate of sense, these animals, perhttps, should 
be more perfect, internally, than others, for their 
disposition and manners seem to convey some- 
thing of intelligence, and of the social qualities, 
'fhey are not afraid of mankind ; tht^ even af* 

VOL. iJi. *2 B 
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feet to approach, and to follow him with confi-. 
dence and security: this natural impulse for all 
society, is, in the highest degree, apparent in 
them towards their fellows. I’hey almost con- 
stantly remain in herds, aud press against each 
other, with their young in the centre, to preserve 
them from every accident :* they inulually assist 
each other in the time of danger ; and they have 
been seen attempting to (haw out the harpoon 
from the body of their wounded companion * : 
the little ones are often seen following the 
dead bodies of their mothers even to the shore, 
whence the fishermen drag them with cords f. 
They show as much fidelity in their amours as 
attachment to their friends. The male commu- 
nicates with one female only, which he con- 
stantly attends both before and after their union: 
they copulate in the water, the female turning 
upon her back, for they never land, nor can they 
even drag themselves along in the mud. The 
foramen ovale of their heart is open, consequently 
the female can remain under water during copu- 
lation. 

These animals are tiot found in the open seas 
at a great distance from land, but inhabit the 
neighbourhood of coasts and islands, particularly 
about the shores which produce the fuci and 
other marine herbs, which serve them for food: 
their flesh and fat are equally good to eat; and 

^ See the article KjirTit.srhatkan manati. 

f See Dutertre, Ilistoire de Antilles, 
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it is on this account that a cruel war is waged 
against them, and that the species is diminished 
on most of the coasts inhabited by any number 
of mankind. 

We are acquainted With four or five species of 
manati, in all of which ^the head is very little, the 
neck very short, the body thick, and very large, 
even to the oris:in of the tail, from whence it ta- 
pers to the beginning of the fin, which termi- 
nates the tail, like a fan extended horizontally. 
Their eyes are very small, and generally situated 
at an equal distance between the auditory holes 
and the end of the snout. These holes, which 
serve them for ears, are marked by two little 
openings, which, unless attentively inspected, 
could not be perceived : the skin is rough, very 
tliick, and, in some species, sprinkled with a few 
hairs: the tongue is straight, of a moderate 
length, and very small in proportion to the 
body : the generative organ is placed in a fur, 
which adliercs t« the skin of the belly and ex- 
tends to the navel : the vulva of the female is 
large, with an apparent clitoris; this part is not 
situated as in other animahs, below, but above the 
anus: their teats are on the breast, and are very 
prominent during the term of gestation, and while 
suckling their young ; but at all other times they 
appear only as buttons. 

These are the general characters, and common 
to all the manatis ; but there are particulars by 
which the species may be distinguished for in- 
stance, the great manati of Kamtschatka abso- 
lutely wants the toes and nails in both hand.s, or 

S B a 
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MANATI* 


THIS species is numerous in Ihe eastern seas 
beyond Kaintschatka, especially near Bering’s! 
Island, where M. Steller described, and even dis- 
sected some individuals *1*. This great manati 
seems to delight in the muddy sea shores : it also 
Vvillingly enters the moutlijjl of rivers, but it does 
not swim up them to feed on the herbage which 
grows on their banks, for it constantly inhabits 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TnicHEcus Borealis. T. niulus, cauda horisontali loco 
pedum posteriorum. — SJtaw*s Gen. Zool. i. p. 240. 

Tkichecus Manatus. T. nudus, pedlbus nec digitis nec 
unguibus instruclis. — Lbin. S^sL Nat. Gmel. i. p. 61. Var. jS. 

Le Grand Lamantin de Kamtsciiatka. — Buff. Hist. Nat. 
par So?in. xxxiv. p. 197. 

WhalE'Taileo Manati. — Penn. Hist. ^uadr. p. 292. 

Whale-tailed Tuichecus. — Sliatv's Gen. Zool. i. p. 240. 


HABITAT 

ad littns Americsc occidentale, ct insularum inter Aniericara 
fet Kamtschatkam positaruin, frcqueutissiiiie quoque ostia flu- 
viorum intrans. IV. 

t Siel!er described this animal in the Nov. Comm. Pelrof^s 
ii. 1751 ; and killed it at Bisring’s bland, July 12, 1742. 
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water that is either salt or brackish. It differs, 
therefore, in this respect, ns well as in siise, from 
both the Guiana manati and that of Senegal. Its 
hands, or arms, are of no service upon land, and 
are only used by the animal in swiinhiing. " I 
have seen one of tiiese animals,” says M. Steller, 
“ left dry, by the ebbing of the seaj it could not 
move itself to the water-side, and we killed it on 
the shore with hatchets and poles.” 

These great manatis, which are seen in herds 
about Bering’s Island, are so tame, that tliey will 
suffer themselves to be touched with the hand- 
They are so careless of their safety, that no danger 
disturbs them ; and they hardly raise their heads 
out of the water *, when threatened, or struck, 
particularly in feeding. Tliey must be severely 
beaten to make them move to a distance ; and in 
a moment after they return to the same place, 
and seem to have forgotten the ill treatment that 
they had just suffered. If the majority of navi- 
gators do not say nearly the same thing of other 
species of manatis, we must believe that these 
animals arc .so confident ami lame, about Bering’s 
Island, only because experience has not as yet 
taught them what it costs all those that become 
familiar with mankind f . 

• Kracheniniiikow, Hist. Kaintscbatka, tom. i. p. 317. 

f M. Steller say?^, tliat “the sea-otters (saricuvieniies), 
seal.s, and the isatis of Berinfj;’.s Island, being unacquainted 
with man, are fearless; but these animals, on the contrary, 
are very ferocious on the coasts of Kamtschatka, because they 
have proved the power of mankind) tlie very smell of vifhonr 
puts them Ic^ flight/' — Novi, Comm, Peirop, tom. ii. 1751. 
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Eacli male appears to attach itself to one fe- 
male only, and both are commonly accompanied, 
or followed, by one cub of the last birth, and 
anotlier larger, of the birth preceding: thus, in 
this species, one ouly.is born at a time ; and, as 
the term of gestation is about a year *, we may 
infer that the young do not quit their parents till 
they are strong enough to manage for themselves, 
and perhaps old enough to become, in their turn, 
chiefs of a new family. 

These animals copulate in the spring, and 
more frequently towards the evening than at any 
other time : they profit, however, by a calm sea, 
and their imi(jn is preceded by signs and motions 
indicative of their desires. The female swims 
gently, making several circumvolutions, as if to 
invite the male, who soon approaches, following 
very near, and wailing impatiently till she turns 
upon her back to receive him j at this moment 
. he covers her. They are not only sensible of 
love and mutual fidelity, but also of a strong at- 
tachment for their family, and even for the whole 
species. They reciprocally assist each other 
when wounded they accompany those that are 


* To jiul^e by what M. Kraclieninnikow says {Hht du 
Kamtsch. tom. i. p. 310 ), it appears tliat the term of j^esta- 
tion oiij^ht not to be more than eight or nine months; for h« 
asserts that the females bring forth in autumn, and that they 
copulate in spring; but as M. Steller has for a long time ob- 
served the.se animals in Bering’s island, and has described 
them very well, we think that we ought to adopt his evidence, 
and pronounce (according to his recital) that, in fhis species, 
the term of gestation is about a year. 
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dead, and which the fishermen drag to the seat 
shore. " I liave seen,” says Si oiler, “ the at- 
tachment of thes6 animals for each other, and 
especially that of the male for the female ; hav- 
ing harpooned one, the male followed as soon 
as wc drew it to the shore ; and the blo\Vs which 
we gave him from all sides, did not repulse him: 
he did not even abandon the other after death; 
for, the next day, when the sailors went to cut up 
the female, they found the male at the water’s 
edge, which he had never quitted 

The nianatis are the more easily harpooned, 
since they scarcely ever phmgc entirely under 
water; but it is easier to take the adults than 
the little ones, or the young, because these last 
swhn very quick, and often escape, leaving the 
harpoon tinged with blood, or loaded with their 
flesh. The harpoon (the point of which is of iron) 
is fastened to a long cord ; four or five men go on 
board a boat ; the chief, who is forward, holds, 
and throws the harpoon ; and, when he has struck 
the manati, twenty- five, or thirty men, who hold 
the end of the rope on shore, attempt to draw it 
to- land. Those in the boat also hold a rope, 
which is tied to the principal, and they do not 
cease to drag the animal until it is entirely out of 
the water. 

The manati bleeds abundantly from its wounds; 
“ and I have remarked,” says M. Sleller, “that 
the blood spouts out like a fountain, which stops 
as soon as the animal plunges its head under 


* Nov. Coinrii. Petrop. turn. ii. ann. 17AI. 
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tvate'r, b(it that the flow returns whenever it 
raises its head to breathe; from whence I con- 
clude, that, iti these animiils, as in the seals, the 
blood hds a double way of circulating; viz. under 
the water by the foramen ovale of the heart, and 
in the air by the lungs*.” 

The.se animals feed entirely on the fnci, and 
some other herbs that grow in the sea; they cut 
the stems of these herbs with their lips, which 
are very hard. They bury their head under 
water to procure them, and only raise it again 
to breathe; insomuch, that while they eat, the 
fore part of the body is always under water, and 
half the sides, and all the Ifmd part is above it; 
when they are satisfied, they lie upon their backs 
in the water, and sleep very profoundly in that 
position ■]■. Their skin, though continually washed^ 
is not very clean; they produce and harbour a 
great quantity of vermin, which the gulls, and 
some other birds, perch on their backs to eat. 
Tinally, these manatis, which are very fat in 
spring and summer, are so thin in winter, that 
their vertcbrie and ribs may be easily seen under 
the skin, and, in that season, some are mot 
with which have perished among the floating 
ice. 

The body of this animal is covered with several 
inches of fat, which, when exposed to the snn, 
takes the yellow colour of butter; it is very well 


* Nov. Comm. Petrop. tom. ii. ann. 1751, 
t Kracheniunikow, Hist, du Kamt. tom, i, p. SI 5, 
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tasted, and even of a pleasant smell; the natives 
prefer it to that of every (juadruped, and the pro- 
perty it possesses of keeping a long time, even 
in the heat of summer, makes it still more va- 
luable. It may be used for, the same purposes 
as butter, and eaten as well ; that obtained from 
the tail is particularly delicate; it also burns very 
well, without smelling strongly, or smoking 
disagreeably. The flesh tastes like beef, only it 
is not so tender, and requires a longer lime to cook, 
especially that of the old ones, which must be 
boiled a long while to make it eatable. 

The skin is a kind of leather, an inch thick, 
and, on the outside, more like the rough bark of 
a tree, than the skin of an animal; it is bare, and 
of a blackish colour; there are merely some harsh 
and long bristles about the fins, round the mouth, 
and within the nostrils, from wi)ich we may pre- 
sume that the manati cannot close them so 
often, nor for so lung a time, as the seals, the 
nostrils of wiiich are bare withinsido. This skin 
of the manati is so hard, especially when it is 
dried, that it can scarcely be cut with an a\*. 
d'he Tschutscliis construct their little boats with 
it, as the other northei'n people do with the skin 
of the great seals. 

The manati described by M. Steller, weighed 
200 Russian poods, that is to say, about 800 
pounds; it measured twenty-three feet: the head 
(very small in proportion to the body) is of an 
oblong shape; it is flat at top, and tapers to- 
the end of Ihe muzzle, which turns down in sucU 
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a manner that the mouth is entirely beneath ♦ : 
it has a small opening (gape), surrounded by 
double lips both above and below j the upper and 
lower external lips are thick and much inflated; 
a great many tubercles are seen on their surface, 
from which proceed the white bristles, or whiskers, 
four or five inches ‘long: when the animal feeds, 
these lips move in the same manner as the horse’s. 
'I he nostrils, which are situated near the end of 
the muzzle, are an inch and a half long, and 
about as wide when they are quite opeuf. 

The lower jaw is shorter than the upper, buC 
neitlier of them have any teeth; there are only 
two hard and white bones, one of which is fixed 
to the palate, and the other to the lower jaw; 
these bones liave several little holes in them; 
their external surface is nevertheless solid, and 
indented in such a manner that the nourishment 
is ground between the two bones in a very short 
time. 

The eyes arc very small, and situated precisely 
in the middle, between the end of the muzzle 
and the auditory holes: there are no eyebrows, 
but in the great angle of each eye is found a 
cartilaginous membrane in the shape of a crest, 
with which, as in the sea-otter (saricovienne) 
the animal can entirely cover the globe of the 
«ye at pleasure. 


Cluoius and Ilernandes, who have described the West In- 
dian manati, do not seem to have observed it accurately; Tor 
the head is not as they represent it, but very [ike that of the 
Kamtschalkan manati. 

t Kracheninuikow, Hist, du Kamt. tom. i. p. 
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It has no external ears, there are merely tw<y 
round holes, so small as scarcely to admit a goose 
quill, and as these auditory cliannels escaped the 
observation of the generality of navigators, they 
believed that the inunatis were deaf, because they 
seemed to be dumb; for M. Steller asserts that 
those of Kamtschatka never rnake any noise, be- 
sides what is occasioned by their strong respira- 
tion; however, M. Kracheninnikow says thab 
it brays or bellows^, and the Elder Magnien 
of Fribourg -j- compares the cry of the American 
manati to a weak lowing. 

In the Kamtschatkan manati, the neck is 
Hardly distinguished from the body, it is only sH 
little thinner near tlie head than in the rest of its' 
length. But a singular character, in which this 
animal ditl'ers from all others, terrestrial or marine, 
is, that the arras, which go oil’ from the shoulders 
near the neck, and which are more than two feeS 
long, are formed and articulated like the arms 
and fore-arms of a man: this fore-ai;m of the ma* 
nati terminates in a metacarjnis and carpus, 
without any vestige of fingers or nails; characters 
which again separate this animal from the class 
of quadrupeds. The caqjus and metacarpus are 
surrounded with fat and with tendinous flesh, co- 
vered with a hard and horny skin. 

'Fhey count sixty vertebrae in this manati, and 
the tail begins at the twenty-fifth, and continues 
for thirty-five others, so that, in the trunk, there 

* fli.*?!. dij Jiamt. tom. i. p. 321. 

f l^xtract of a manuscript translated from the Spanish by 
3rL de La Condamiue. 
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jare only thirty-five; the West Indian manati ha* 
fifty-two from the neck to the end of the tail : a 
foetus of the Guiana manati had twenty-eight in 
the tail, sixteen in the back, and six in the neck, 

4 

in all fifty*. Therefore, supposing that there 
were seven vertebrae in the neck of the West In- 
dian manati, it should have fifty-nine in all. 
The tail tapers, and, in the Kamtschatkan species, 
is rather scpiare than flat; it ends in a thick and 
very hard fin, which spreads horizontally, and is 
of a substance somewhat like whalebone. 

Tlie two teats are situated on the 

breast, they are about six inches diameter dur- 
ing gestation, and while the mother suckles her 
young: but at other times they appear only like 
a great wart, or button: the milk is rich, and 
tastes like that of the sheep. 

The manati killed in Bering’s Island on the 
I2th of July, 1/42, measured, according to 
Sleller, twenty-three feet one inch six lines, from 
the upper hp to the end of the tail : it was eleven 
feet three inches round at the shoulders, and 
niiieteen feet and nine lines in circumference 
at the abdomen. The total length of the intes- 
tines, when unravelled, was 466 feet 3 inches. 


See the article Little .Amcricaij Manati. 
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THE GREAT WEST INDIAN 
MANATI^^ 


WE have called this species the great West 
Indian manati, because it is still found about the 
Antilles, although it has, however, become rare 
since they have been much peopled. This ma- 
nati differs from that of Kamtschatka by the fol- 
lowing characters; the rough and tluck skin is 
not absolutely naked, but sprinkled with some 
hairs, which, as well as the skin, are of a slate- 
colourf. There are five visible nails in the 

* CHARACTER SPECTFI t C.S, 

Trichccus Austral!^. T. pllosus, cauila horisontali loce 
peduni posteriorurn. — S/iaiv^s Gen. Zool. i. p. 24-t. 

Trichccus Manatus. T. pilosus, peclibus tetradactylis 
unguiculatis. — Linn. Sysl. Nat. ihnel. i. p. OO, Var. a. 

Le Grand L\matin des Anth.les. — BuJ'. Hist. Nat. par 
Sonn. xxxiv. p. 212. 

Round-tailed Manati, — Penn. Hist. ^uadr. ii. p. 2Q6, 
pi. 102. — S/uav's Gtn. Zool. i. p. 24 1, pL (i9. 

HABITAT 

in mari Africano et Americano, prossertim ad ostia fluviorum, 

, fV. 

•f The skin of the manati of the Antilles is thick, wrinkled 
in some places, and sprinkled with little hairs; when dried 
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liauds*, very like those of a man: these nails 
are very short: it has besides, not only a bony 
callosity in front of each jaw, but thirty-two grinds 
ing teeth at the bottom of the mouth f . It ap- 
pears certain, on thewcontrary, that, in the Kamt- 
schatkan manati, the skin is absolutely bare, the 
hands without bon^s, or fingers, or nails, and 
the jaws without teeth: all these differences are 
sufficient to constitute two separate and distinct 
species. Kesidcs, these manatis are very different 
in the size and proportions of their bodies: the 
West Indian one is smaller than that of Kamt- 
fichatka; it has also a thinner body; it is but 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, eighteen, and rarely 
twenty feet long, unless it be very old; the one 
described in the Notix'can Voyage mix isles de 
VAmerique, printed at Paris in 17'i2, was but 
eight feet in circumference, and Iburteen feet 
long, whilst the Kamtschatkan manati, of which 
we have spoken, was about eighteen feet round, 
and twent^'-threc feet some inches long. Not- 
withstanding all these differences, these two s|)e- 
cies are alike in every other part of their confor- 
mation: they have likewise the same natural 
habits; both are cipially fond of tlieir species, 
and are of a gentle, (jiiiet, and sanguine dispo- 
sition; they do not seem to be afraid of man- 
kind. 

Oviedo seems to be the first, author who has 

it makes a shield im|jenetral>le to the arrows of the Indians.— 
Jfisl. Nat. et Moral, den Antill. p. 178. 

* Hist. Mex. p. 3!i!3 et suiv. \ 

Oe.xmelin. Hist, des Avenfur. t. xii. p. 334 et suir. 
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given a kind of histor}’- and description of this 
manati: ** This animal,” he remarks, “ is pretty 
frequent on the coasts of St. Domingo. He is 
very large, and of a deformed figure, with a head 
tiiickcr than that of an ox, .small eyes; and two 
feet, or hands, near the head, which serve him for 
swimming. He has no scales, but is covered 
with a very thick skin. He is a very gentle 
creature. He rises on the w'aves, and eats such 
herbage on the shore, as he can reach without 
coming out of the water. He generally swims 
on the surface. In order to seize him, the people 
endeavour to approach him with a boat, and then 
dart at him a large arrow, fixed to a very long 
rope. As soon as he feels himself wounded, he 
Tuns off with the arrow and rope, to the extre- 
mity of which a large piece of cork or wood is 
tied, to serve as a buoy, that they may discover 
his route. When the animal is exhausted by the 
wound and loss of blood, he approaches the 
land. They then lay hold of the end of the rope, 
and coil it up, till a few lathoins only remain. 
By the aid of the waves, he is gradually brought 
to land, or he is killed in the water with spears. 
His weight is so great, that a carriage drawn 
with two oxen is necessary to transport him. His 
flesh is excellent, and, when fresh, is preferred 
to beef or fish. When cut into pieces and 
pickled, it in time acquires the taste of the tunny 
fish, and, in this state, it is most highly relished. 
Some of those animals are more than fifteen feet 
long, by six in thiekne.ss. 'I'he bind part of the 
body is much tl)iuner, and tapers toward Ih^ 
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tail, vyliich again spreads out at the extremity. 
As the Spaniards call the fore-feet of all quadru- 
peds hands, and as this animal has only two fore- 
feet, they have denominated it the manaii, or 
the animal with hands^. He has no external ears, 
but two apertures only, through which he hears. 
On h is skin there are* only a few scattered hairs j 
it is of an ash-colour, and an inch thick. Soles 
of shoes, belts, &c., are made of it. The female 
has two paps on her i)reast, and generally brings 
forth two young, which she suckles*.” All 
these facts related by Oviedo are truej and it is 
singular, that Cic^af, and several subsequent 
writers, should affirm, that the manati comes 
often out of the vvater to pasture on the land. 
They have been led into this notion from the 
analogy of the walrus and seals, which frequently 
quit the water, and continue for some time on 
the land. But it is certain that the manati never 
leaves the water, and that he prefers fresh water 
4to salt. 

t 

Clusius measured the skin of one of these ani- 
mals, and found it to be sixteen feet and a half 
long, and seven and a half broad; the two feet, 
or hands, were large, and armed with short claws. 
GomaraJ assures us, that he sometimes found 
them of twenty feet in length: and adds, that 
they frequent the rivers as well as the sea. He 
relates, that a young manati was reared in a lake 
in the island of St. Domingo during twenty-six 

* Ferdin. Oviedo, Hist. IikI. Occid. lib. xiii. cap. x, 
Cliron. Peruv. cap. xxxi. 

i)i Fr. Lopes tie Gomara, Hist. Gen. cap. li. 

VOL. IX.' 2 C 
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years; that be was so gentle and tame, that he 
took peaceably the food which was presented to 
him ; that he know his name, and, when called 
upon, came out of the water, and crawled to the 
house to receive his victuals; that he seemed to 
be pleased with the human voice, and the chant- 
ing of children i that he lurd no fear; that lie al- 
lowed the bovs to sit on his back, and carried 
them Irom one end of the lake to the other, with- 
out plunging tlicm into the water, or doing them 
any injury. Tliis relation cannot be true in all 
its circumstances: it seems to be accommodated 
to the fable of tlie ancients concerning the dol- 
phin ; for the mauali is unable to crawl on the 
ground. 

Herrera says very little on this subject; he 
only assures us, that, though very large, the 
manati swims easily, makes no noise in the 
W'ater, and dives when be . bears any distant 
sound 

Hernandes, who gives two figures of the 010.* 
nati, the one in profile and the other in front, 
hardly adds any thing to what had been said by 
former Spanish authors. He only remarks, that 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as well as 
the lakes, produce a deformed animal, called 
manati, the description of which he copies almost 
entirely from Oviedo; and then adds, that the 
hands of this animal have five nails, like those of 
man; that it has a large navel and anus; that 
the vulva resembles that of a woman; that the 


Dcscript. ties liults Occident, par Herrera^ p. 57 > 
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penis is like ^lat of a horse; that the flesh and 
grease are similar to those of a fat hog; that the 
ribs and viscera resenible tliose of a bull; that 
they couple on land, tlie female lying on her 
back ; and that tliey produce but one young, 
which is of a monstrous size the moment it is 
brought forth *. "rii*c copulation of these ani- 
mals cannot take place on land, because they 
are unable to walk ; but it is performed in shallow’ 
water. Binetf remarks, that the mauati is of 
the size of an ox, and as round as a tun; that he 
has a small head and very small tail; that his 
skin is as coarse and thiid: as that of the elephant; 
that .some of them are so large as to yield more 
than 600 pounds of excellent meat; that his 
grease is as mild as butter; that he delights in the 
mouths of rivers, where he browses the herbs 
which grow 011 the banks; that, in certain places, 
about ten or twelve leagues from Cayenne, they 
are so numerous, tluit a vessel may be filled with 
them in one day,, by expert harpooners. Father 
Tertre, w’ho gives a long account of the fishing 
of the manati, agrees almost in every article 
with the authors we have ipjoted. He remarks, 
however, that this animal has only four toes and 
four claws on each hand; and adds, that he feeds 
upon a small sea-herb, which he brow’ses in the 
same manner as an ox; and that, after being 
satiated with his food, he searches for the rivers 
and fresh waters, where he browses twice a day ; 

* Ilernand. Hist. Mex. p 324*. 

t Voyage eii l^lsle de Cayenne, par Antoine Binet, p. 

2 C 2 
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that, when his belly is full, he ijjieeps wHh hii 
muzzle luiir out of the water, which makes hia> 
observable at a distance; that the female brings 
forth two young, which I'ollow her every where; 
and that when the mother is taken, w’e are cer- 
tain likewise of having the young, who never de- 
part from her, even when dead, but go perpetu- 
u!ly round the vessel which carries lier*. This 
last fact ap|)ears to be very susjjicious; it is con- 
tradiclcii by other voyagers, who assure us that 
the manati produces but one at a time. As all 
large rpiadrupeds, and the whale tribe.s, produce 
one young only, analogy alone should prevent 
us from belii, ving that the manati always brings 
forth two. OexiiK lin remarks, that the tail of 
the manati is placed horizontally, like that of the 
cclacecuis animals, and not vertically, like that 
of other Ikshcs; that it has no fore-feeth, but only 
a kind of callosity as hard as a bone, W'ith which 
it cuts the herbage; that it has tliirty-two grind- 
ers; that it docs not see well, oij account of the 
smallness of its eye.s, which secrete very little 
humour, and liavc no iris; that its brain is small; 
that, to supply the defect of good eyes, it lias an 
excellent car; that it has no tongue; that the 
organs of generation r(3semble those of man and 
woman more tlian any other animal; that the 
milk of the females, which lie had tasted, is very 
good ; tliat they produce but a single young one, 
which they embrace and curry with their hands; 
that the mother suckles it during a whole year. 


* Hiiit. Gen. ties Antilles, par le P. du Tertre. 
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after wliicli it ^ in a condition to eat herbage, 
and provide for its own safety; that from the 
neck to tlie tail this animal has filty-lwo verte- 
braj ; that it feeds like tin; turtle, but can neither 
walk nor cmwl on the,groun(i All tliese facts 
are pretty exact, and even that of ihc fifty-two 
vertebirE; for M. Daubeiiton, in tlic fetus which 
he dissected, found twenty-eight vertebraj in the 
tail, sixteen in the back, and six, or rather seven, 
in the neck. This voyager is only deceived with 
regard to the tongue, which is not wanting in 
the nianati. It is indeed fixed, nlinosl to its ex- 
tremity, to the under j:i\v. 

In the V’^oyage to tlie American if>laM(ls, we 
find a very good description of t!)e manati, and 
the manner in whicdi it is harpooned. The prin- 
ci[)al facts, mentioned by lliis autlior, corresi>oiul 
with those aln ady quoted : bat he remarks, “ Tl)at, 
since the coasts liave been iuhalnted, this animal 
itas become exceedingly rare in tiio Antilles 3 and 
tljat the one he , saw and mcasined was Ibnrtecii 
feet nine inches from the muzzle to tlie origin 
of the tail, ddic whole body wa.^ rou. The 
head was thick, and the mouth large, with great 
lips, aiul some long coarse hairs about them, 
'idle eyes were very small in prop'orlion to the 
head 3 and the cars were only two small aper- 
tures. The neck is very thick uful .^hort; and, 
were it not for a small movement which makes it 
wrinkle, it would be impossible to distinguish the 
Jicad from the body. Some autliors pretend,” 


Hist, des Avanturiers par Oexmelin, tom. xii. p. 134-. 
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he adds, that this animal uses it§ two hands, or 
fins, for dragging itself along the ground. I 
made a particular inquiry concerning this fact; 
but no person had ever seen the animal on land; 
and it is impossible that it. should either walk or 
crawl, the fore-feet, or hands, serving only to 
hold its ycung when sucking. The female has 
two paps which I measured, and found each of 
them to be seven inches in diameter, by about 
four of elevation. The teat was an inch thick. 
The body was eiglit feet two indies in circuiufc- 
rcncc. The tail was like a large p:dlct, nineteen 
inches in length, fifteen inches broad at the 
widest part, and about three inches thick at the 
extremity. The skin of the back was double the 
thicknciis of an ox’s hide, but much thinner on 
the belly. It is of a brown slate colour, and of 
a coarse grain, with thick and pretty long hairs 
of the siinic colour, thinly scattered over the 
body. This manati weighed about 800 pounds. 
Along with the rnolher, the young one was 
taken, which was nearly three feet long. A part 
of the tail was roasted on a spit, and we found it 
to l)c as good and delicate as veal. herb 

upon which these aniiVials feed is from eight to 
ten inches long, narrow, pointed, tender, and (d' 
a beautiful green colour. In some? places, this 
herb is so abundant, that the bottom of the s( a 
has the appearance of a meadow. The turtles 
likewise feed upon &c. Father Magnin 

de Fribourg says, that the manati eiil;: such grass 


■’*' Nouv, Voy. aux Isles de rAmeri<iMe, torn. ii. p. 200... 
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as he can reach without coming out of the water. 

That' its eyes are about the size of a 

fjiberd; that its oars are so narrow as hardly 
to admit a probe; that, within the cars, there 
are two si^all perforated hones; that the Indians 
hang these bones to their neck as a trinket. 

Its cry rfsenibles tiie lowing of a 

cow *. 

The West Indian manatis are always seen in 
droves about the coasts, and sometimes in the 
mouths of rivers, and it'is likely, from the reports 
of Oviedo f and Gomara^j;, that tliey freejuent 
fresh water as well as salt: however, this fact 
applies only to the little manali, ol which we 
shall speak liereaftor; and it appears certain that 
neither the great West Indian manatis nor those 
of Kamtschatka, go Uj) tlic rivers, but constantly 
keep in salt and braekir.h waters. 

The neck of the great West Indian matiati, 
like the Kamtschatkun species, is very short; 
the body very large and thick, as far as the origin 
of the tail, vvhicli diminishes regularly till it end.s 
in the fin. Both of them also have very little 
eyes, and very small auditory holes instead of 
ears: botli feeil on liici and oilier sea plants, and 
their flesh and fat (when tln'y arc not too old) 
arecepially good to cat. Neither of tliem prodnee 
more than one at a time, which the mother em- 
braces, and freipiently carries between her 
hands : she suckles it for a year, after wbicb, it is 

* Kxtrail (run MS. du Pere Magniii de Fribour^^ 

f nist. Iiid. Oxid. lib. xii. ca[i. 10. 

X ilist. (Jciicr. lib. xxxi. 
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in a state to provide for itself, and to eat.p;rass. 
However, according to Oviedo *, the West In- 
dian manati produces two little ones; bnt as 
it appears that, in this species, as well as in the 
Kamtschathan manati, the young remain with 
their mothers till they are two or three years old, 
it may be that this author^ having observed two 
little ones of different births following tbesamt; 
mother, concluded that she had two at a time. 


Hist MOcciU lib. mcapKI. 
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LE GUAT assures us that he has seen many 
nianatis in the seas about the island of Rod- 
rigue. “ The head of themanati of this island,” 
says that navigator, is like that of a pig, ex- 
cept that its snout is not so sharp. Tlie largest 

maiiaiis are about twenty feet long 

This warm-blooded animal, has a very rough, 
hard, blackish skin, with some hairs so thinly 
scattered as scarcely to be detected; it has small 
eyes, and two holes, which open and shut, and 
witich have justly been called its ear.«. As it 
frequently draws in its tongue, which is not 
very large, many have said that it has none. It has 
grinding teeth but it has no fore- 

teeth, and ifs gums are hard enougli to pull up 

and masticate the grass 1 never saw 

but one little one with tlie I'einale, and I am in- 
clined to believe that she produces but one at a 

time We sometimes found three or 

four hundred of these animals together, grazing at 
the bottom of the water. They were so gentle, 
that we have often felt them, to choose the fattest ; 
we passed a rope round their tails to pull them 

■* This animal, of which the count tie B^uflon makes a 
distinct species, may be reasonably suspected to be a variety 
pnly of tl^e preceding, tt . 
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out of the water: we did not take the largest, 
because they gave us more trouble, and, besides, 
their flesh was not so delicate as that of the 

young We never observed this animal 

on shore : I doubt if it could f ravvl, and •! do not 
think that it is amphibious 

The observations which Rampier has made 
on this animal deserve to be inserted in this 
place. “ It is not only in Hlewfield’s river that 
I have seen the manatees, 1 have seen them also 
in the Bay of Campcachy, on the coasts of 
Bocca del Drago, and Bocco del Toro, in the 
river of Darien, and among the South Keys, or 
little islands of Cuba. I have heard of their 
being found on the north of Jamaica a few, and 
in the rivers of Surinam in great multitudes, 
which is a very low land. I have seen of them also 
at Mindanea, one of the Philippine islands, and 
on the coast of New Holland The ma- 

natee delights to live in brackish water ; andthey 
are commonly in creeks and rivers near the 
sea. It is for this reason, possibly, they are 
not seen in the South Seas, that ever I could 
observe, where the coast is generally a bold shore, 
that is, high land, and deep water close home by 
it with a high sea or great surges, except in the 
Bay of Panama ; yet even there is no manatee. 
Whereas the West Indies, being, as it were, one 
great bay composed of many smaller, are mostly 
low land and shoal water, and afford proper pas- 
ture, as I may say, for the manatee. Sometimes 


'* Voyage Je le Guat, tom. i. p, 'J3 ot suiv. 
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we find them in salt water, sometimes in fresh, 
but never far at sea. And those that live in the- 
sea, at such places where there is no river nor 
creek fit for them to enter, yet do commonly 
come 6nce or twice in twenty-four liours to the 
mouth of any fresii-watcr river that is near tiieir 
place of abode. ’They live on grass seven or 
eight inches long, and of a narrow blade, which 
grows in the sea in many places, especially 
among islands near the main. This grass groW'p 
eth likewise in creeks, or in great rivers near the 
sides of them, in such places wliere there is but 
little tide or current. They never come ashore, 
nor into sliallower water than where tliey can 
swim. Their flesh is white, both the fat and the 
lean, and e.xtraordinary sweet, wholesome meat. 
The tail of a young cow is ninch esteemed ; but, 
if old, both head and tail are very tough. 
A calf that sucks is the most delicate meat; 
privateers commonly roast tiiem, as they do also 
great piccestcnt out of the bellies of tl'e oid ones*.” 

These manatis, which Gnat and Dumpier saw 
at the isle of Rodrigue, and at the Philippines, 
appear to us to have many points of resemhlunce 
with the great West Indian manatis; iiovvever, we 
do not believe that they are absolutely of the same 
•species, for it is hardly possible that these animals 
could cross from America to the East Indies. 
In the following article, we have produced lacts 
which prove that they cannot travel to a dis- 
tance, nor rim over the open seas. 


* Dampier’s Voyages, i. p. .S t. 
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THIS fourth species, smaller than the three 
preceding, is, at the same time, more numerous 
and more diftused in the warm climates of the 
New World, than the second: it is found not 
only on most of the coasts, but also in the rivers 
and lakes of the interior of JSouth America 

^ CHARACTER SPKCIFICUS. 

Triciiecus Manatus. T. denitibus laiuarus niiliis. — Liitn, 
Syst. Nat. GmeJ, i. p. 60. 

Trichecus (manatus) subpilosiis, dcntibus laniariis nullis, 
cauda horisontali loco pedum posteriorum. — S/iaiv ^9 G'c?:. 
Zool. i. p. 245. 

Le Petit Lamantin d’Ameriuue. — Bifff. Hint. Nat. pa: 
Sonn, xxxiv. p. 231. 

Guiana Manati. — Pom. Hist. Si/adr. ii. p. QCH. 

Guiana Trichecus, — Shaw's Gtn. Zool. i. j). 245 . 

IIAimAT 

ad litlus Guiana. 

Pennant has noticed the above by the name of Oronoko 
niamti\ but, as there does not appear to be any good reason for 
distinguishing it from the Guiana species, I have considered it 
as the same, and have referred it to his Guiana manati. 

Pennant properly remarks that he does not understand why 
M. de Bidfon calls it. le petit, for it grows to a vast size, 

f Seven leagues from the town (llheos in Brasil), in the; 
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ils i-u the Oronoko *, the Oyapook, the Amazon, 
&c.: it is found also in the Bay of Campeachy, , 
and about the little islands to the south of Cuba. 

Father Gumilla relates, that there are immense 
numbers of mansiti in the great lakes of the 
Oronoko : “ Each of these animals,’’ says he, 
“ weighs from six t6 seven hundred pounds. They 
feed upon herbs. Their eyes are very small, 
and the auditory passages still smaller. When 
the river is low, they come to pasture on its mar- 
gin. The female always brings forth two yoting, 
which she carries at her paps, and holds them so 
firm with her two hands, that they never separate, 
whatever movement she makes. The young, 
when new born, weigh each of them thirty 
pounds. The milk of the female is very thick. 
Below the skin, which is much thicker than that 
of an ox, we find four strata, or layers; two of 
them consist of fat, and the other two of very ten- 
der, savory flesh, which, when roasted, has the 
flavour of [tork and the taste of veal. I'hesc 
animals, when rain is about to fall, s[)ring out 
of the w'ater to a considerable height t.” Both 
Gumilla and 'I’ertre seem to be deceived, wdieu 
they assert that the females produce two young 

ititenor of tiie country, we meet with a lake of drinkable 
water, three leagues in length and breadth, in which there 
are diflerent species of very large fish, jjarlicularly manatee*, 
that weigh about 800 pounds. — Hist. Gen. des Voyages, xr. 
p. 230. 

* Hist, de I’Orenoque, par le P. Gumilla. 

t Id. ibid. 
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at a time : for it is almost certain, as formerly 
remarked, that they bring forth one only. 

In fine, M. de la Condamine, who obligingly 
•communicated to me a drawing of the manati^ 
made by himself, on the rivw of the Alnazons, 
gives a more perfect account of the manners of 
this animal tlian any other Author. “ Its flesh 
and fat,” he remarks, “ are analogous to those of 
veal : rather Acuna renders the resemblance 
still more complete, by bestowing horns on it, 
which Nature never provided. It is not, pro- 
perly speaking, am[diibious ; for it cannot go en- 
tirely out of the water, having only, near the 
head, two flat fins, in the form of wings, about 
sixteen inches long, vvliich serve it for arms and 
hands : it advances ' its head only out of the 
water, in order to reaeh the grass upon the 
shore. The one of whieh I drew a figure was a 
female. Its length was seven feet and a half, 
and its greatest width two feet. I have since 
seen them much larger. The eyes of this animal 
have no proportion to the Size of i ts body ; they 
are round, and only three lines in diameter, d'he 
auditory passages are still smaller, and appear 
like pin holes. The manati is not peculiar to 
the river of the Amaitons, but is equally common 
in the Oionoko. It is also found, though not so 
frequently, in the Oyapoc, and in several other 
rivers in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, and ou 
the coasts of Guiana, and probably elsewhere. 
This is the same animal w'liich was formerly 
called manalii and now lamaalin, at Cayenne, 
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and in our American islands ; but I believe tlie 
species is somcvvliat different. They are never" 
met with in the liigli seas, and are even rare in 
the tnoulhs of rivers. But they are found, at 
more than a thousand leagues from the sea, in 
most of the large rivers which fall into that of 
the Amazons, as m the Guallaga, the Pastaca, 
&c. In ascending the river of the Amazons, 
they are stopped by the Pongo (cataract) of 
Borja, above wliich they never appear*.” 

The great West Indian manatis never leave 
the sea, but the little manati prefers fresh waters, 
and goes up tlu; rivers to the distance of a 
thousand leagues from the seaf. 

It appears that these little American manatis 
frecjiient, alternatclv, the sea and the rivers, ac- 
cording as they find pasturage; but they con- 
stantly inliabit tlie shoal water of flat shores, 
and rivers that produce the herbs they feed 
upon. They arc never met with on bold shores, 
or in deep Avaters;};, nor in the open sea at a 
great distance from land ; for there they could 
not exist, since it does not seem that they eat 
fish : therefore they frequent places that produce 
grass ; and it is on that account tliat they cannot 
cross the ocean, where no vegetable grows, and 
where they consequently would die of inanition : 

* Voyage sur la Riviere cles Ainnzones, par M. dc la 
Condamiae, p. Mem. de I'Acad. des Sciences, 174-5, 
p. 464-. 

f Id. ibid. 

t Dumpier, vol. i. p. 46. 
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tlierefore, we do not believe that the manatis of 
the Indian Sea, and those of the coasts of SenegaU 
are the same species as either the great or small 
American manatis. 

Navigators ♦ agree in saying^that the little Ame- 
rican manati, the suljject of onr present inquiry, 
does not feed entirely on the herbs that grow 
under water ; but that it also browses those on the 
banks, when it can reach them by stretching out 
its head without leaving the water entirely, for it 
is not able to walk on land, any more than the 
other manatis, nor even to crawl. 

The females of this species generally produce 
two little ones f instead of one, as in the great 
manatis. The mother carries ihcm one under 
each arm, and presses them to her breasts, where 
they remain continually ; and, w hen they are 
strong enough to swim, they constantly follow 
her, and do not abandon her wlien she is 
wounded, or even after her death, for they per- 
sist in follcwiiig when the fishermen-, with ropes), 
<lrag her to sliore. I'he skin of these little adult 
manatis, like the large ones, is rough, and very 
thick : tlieir is also very eatable. 

I have now given the substance of nearly all that 
is known concenfmg the manati. It were to be 
wished that some of the inhabitants of Cayenne, 
among whom there arc several persons well ac- 
quainted with natural history, would examine 


r.iiift), Voy. a Cayenne, 
r lliii. de I’Orenoij. 
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this animal, and give us a description of its inter- 
nal parts, ‘particularly those of respiration, of di- 
gestion, and of generation. It appears, but we 
are by no means certain, tliat there is a large 
bone in 4116 penis, .and a foramen ovale in th^. 
heart ; that the lungs are singularly constnjcted ; 
and that it has severTil stomachs, as in the rumi- 
nating animals. 


2 D 
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THE UTTLE SENEGAL MANATI. 


THE species of the manati is not confined to 
the seas and rivers of the New World, but seems 
likewise to exist on the coasts and in the rivers of 
Africa. M. Adanson saw manatis in Senegal, 
from wlricli he brouglit one of their heads, and 
gave it to mo ; and, at the same time, he ob- 
liged me witli a description of this animal, which 
he made on the spot, and which I here insert in 
his own words : “ I saw many of these animals. 
The largest exceeded not (;ight feet long, and 
weighed about 800 pounds. A female of five 
feet three inches in length, weighed only 194 
pounds. Tliey are of a blackish ash-colour. 
Tliere are hairs thinly scattered over the whole 
body, in the form of bristles, that are nine lines 
long. The head is conical, and of a middling 
size, in proportion to the body. The eyes 
are round, and very small. The iris is of a 
deep blue colour, and the pupil black. The 
muzzle is almost cylindrical j the two jaws are 
nearly of an equal size, and the lips are thick 
and fleshy. It has no teeth but grinders, in 
either jaw. The tongue is of an oval form, 
and attached, almost as far as the point,* to the 
under jaw, It is singular, that almoj^t all an- 
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thors . and travellers have given ears to this 
animal. I could not discover, in any of them, a 
hole sufficient even to admit a small probe*. 
He has two arms, or fins, situated at the origin 
of the head, which ig not distinguishable from the^ 
trunk by any kind of neck, or by shoulders that 
are perceptible. These arms are nearly cylin- 
drical, and consist of three principal articula- 
tions ; the anterior one forms a kind of flat hand, 
in which the toes are only to be distinguished by 
four claws of a shining reddish-brown colour. 
The tail is horizontal, like that of the whale; and 
it has the figure of a baker’s shovel. Idie female 
lias two paps, rather elliptic tluin round, and 
situated near the pits of the arms. The skin is 
liiilf an inch thick on the belly, nine lines on the 
liack, and an incli and a Iialf on the head. The 
fat is white, and two or three indies thick. The 
flesh is of a pale red colour, and more delicate 
than veal. The Jalofe Negroes call this animal 
kreou. It lives upon herbage, and is found in 
file month of the river Niger.” 

The little Senegal inanati, which is of the 
same size as that of Cayenne, appears to difler 
from it, inasmudi as it lias molar teeth (grinders^ 


* It is certain, iiowcvcr, that this animal has external au- 
ditorv passages. i\l. ile la Condamine inrormed me, that he 
had seen and measured them, and that tin y exceeded not 
half a line in diameter. As the manat i has the power of con- 
tracting or shutting them, it is probable that they had es- 
caped the observation of M. Adanson, esjaecially as these 
passages are yory small, even when the animaf keeps them 
open. 


2 D 2 
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and some hairs on its body, characters which 
suffice to distinguish it from that of America, to 
which navigators allow neither molar teeth nor 
hair ; therefore, we presume that we may 
reckon five species of maneti. The ^rst is the 
great Kamtschatkan inanati, which, as we liave 
said, exceeds every other in size, and is without 
either molar teeth, nails, or hair. The second, 
the great West Indian manati, with molar teeth, 
nails, and some hairs on its hoilj', and of a length 
not exceeding eigliteen or twenty feet, whilst 
the Kamtschatkan manati measures more than 
twenty- three feet. The third, the great Indian 
manati, which is at present obscure, but which 
ought to be a different species from the Kamt- 
schatkan and West Indian kind, since neither of 
them can cross the ojien seas for want of herbs to 
feed upon. Tlie fourth, the little South Ameri- 
can manati, which freijncnts equally the salt and 
fresh waters, and differs greatly from the three 
first in size, being more than two, thirds smaller. 
And \ \\v Jifth, the little Senegal manati, which is 
found in .several African rivers *, as the little 

* We may presume this to be the .s.ime animal that havi- 
gators say they have seen in some rivers of Congo, Angola, 
anti SolFala, ivc. They have mentioned tliem as I'ollow.s C 

The rivers of Congo and Angola abound in lishe.s of (IdFer- 
ent species; the Zaire produces a very remarkable one, 

NaVire has given it two liand.s, and a back like a 

Jshield; its flesh is very good it feetis on the grass 

f There fjre inannils on the coasts of AiVica, an*! they araj 
more abumlant on tfie coast of Senegal than in the river 
^auibia. — Otxmciin, t, ii. p. 113. 
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Gnia«a manati is in those of America. These 
two little species differ, inasmuch as that the first 
has no teeth, and that the auditory holes are 
iarger than in fhe second. 

This is the least uncertain information that I 

which grows on the edges of rivers, but never goes upon the 
bank: .some of these fish weigh 500 pounds/* - -IJist. Gen. 
4cs Vot/ag. t V. p. 2. ‘‘ '1 hese animals are fouiul in the takes, 

particularly in those of Angola, Quikite, and Angolou. . . . • 
they are eight feet long, and have arms and hands, the 

fingers of which are hid in the fle.sh Their head is 

oval ; the eyes are small, the nose flat, the mouth large, 

without any appearance of ears the natural parts in 

the male resemble those of a hor.se; the fcmaie has two well 
formed breas’^s/' — Id. ibid. ** The sanie animals are caught 
about Sofliiia, on the eastern coast of Africa ; tliey salt them 
for sea provision, and find them very good food; but if kept 
too long, it alters, and becomes dangerous to those who are 
troubled with the foul disease/^— IhUL p.93. The ma- 
natee of the Sierra Leona has teeth in tlie bottom of its 

mouth the eyes are very small, and the ears will 

hardly admit a bodkin; it has two large fins, sixteen or 
eighteen indies* long .... its tail is very large, and the 
skin is a finger thick ..... the Negroes strike this ani- 
mal with an iron harpoon fixed to a very long wooden 
handle. The manati flies wfleii it feds the wound, but the 
handle of the harpoon, which often appears above the 
water, serves for a guide to follow by ; when ic stops, they 
again ap[noadi to throw other harpoons at if, an<l when, in 
the end, it is exhausted, they drag it to the shore.^* — Ibid. 
t. iii. p. 210 et suiv. “ The flesh of these animals is deli- 
cate .... the choice bits are near the belly and the 
breasts; tlie fat is several inche.s thick, and not inferior to 

that of pork JiCmaire asserts that there are more rna- 

natis in the river Senegal, than in the Gambia, and that tliey 
are not larger than a jiorpoise.” — Ibjid, p. 3K>. There are 
manutis also on the Gold Coast.” — Ibid, t, i\. p. 2(il. 
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have been able to collect on the subject of the 
diiferent species of nianatis; which, it may be 
perceived, are not as yet perfectly understood. 
Some navigators have mentioned the manatis of 
>Ahe Philippines, and Mr. Forster told me that he 
had seen them also on the coasts of New Hol- 
land; but we do not know* if these Philippine 
and New Holland species may be referred to 
those of which we have spoken, or if they differ 
fufficiently to be considered as distinct. 


END OF VOL IX. 








